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OF YOUR NAME, 
WHEN THE STORM HAS CEASED TO BLOW ; 
WHEN THE FIERY FIGHT IS HEARD NO MORE, AND THE STORM 
HAS CEASED TO BLOW." 
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A LETTER DEDICATORY, 



ADDBESSED TO 



A GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES ; 



SHOWING PEOM THE LIVES OP THE WAEBIORS AND 
ANNALS OP THE WAES OP THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHT- 
EENTH, AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES, THAT THE 

TACTICS AND PRACTICAL STRATEGY OF 
THE OLD MASTERS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
THE WHOLE ART OF WAR, so that opficees 

WHO " GO IN POB HONOUES ** IN THE PEOFESSION OP 
AEMS WILL DO WELL TO MASTEE ITS HISTOET WITH 
DILIGENCE AND DISCEENMENT, ESPECIALLY DUEINQ 
AN INTEEMISSION OP SEEVICE IN THE PIELD. 



Leasowe Castle, 
March, 1869. 

My deae Geneeal, 

Although we are not known face to face, yet 
your courteous and flattering notice of my works, and 
the truly valuable hints and suggestions that you have 
favoured me with in your several communications, render 
me largely your debtor ; and I am desirous of marking my 
deep obligations to you by requesting permission to 
dedicate my concluding volume to you and to your 

a 
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military brethren. We appear to be men of much the 
same mind, and of common sympathies, desirous alike of 
employing our common language for a common object, — 
that of enlightening our comrades of a common profession 
with the necessity of applying the precepts of military 
history to the useful comprehension of their calling. Both 
of us agreeing that the best instruction for all officers is 
to be acquired from the deeds of the old masters in the 
Art of War. 

In having a common object, we had, however, it is true, 
different results in view, when we severally turned our 
minds to the study of military history. The United 
States were on the eve of a melancholy crisis of inter- 
national conflict, when you naturally wished, and you 
very reasonably desired to show, by the introduction of a 
better system of war, how to stay the waste of blood 
among your countrymen in a strife which made every 
brother on either side a soldier. You sought, therefore, 
to summon the science of the old masters to the " tented 
field," and preached " Practical Strategy." I, on the other 
hand, had fallen " upon the sere and yellow leaf," and was 
wishful to employ the profound leisure of my advancing 
age in propounding an increased knowledge of war among 
a generation of soldiers who had never had an oppor- 
tunity to share in active service ; and I had also, as an 
old stager, become disturbed by the intrusion of a new 
school at our Military Colleges, pre-eminently among the 
instructors of military history, who were seeking to 
introduce a Theory of War, against which I sought to 
recommend a knowledge of the past, or, as you put it — 
" Practical Strategy.** In " Tactics'* we neither of us have 
more than incidentally handled a matter that I am sure 
we both agree ought to be taught and continually kept 
alive in the barrack-yard and camp of every army. We 
must both admit that Tactics is the first element of war, 
for without it the movement of troops would be utter and 
hopeless confusion. No effort of Strategy can be matured 
without a thorough knowledge of Tactics. This truth 
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appears to me to be, in Umiiie, fatal to the attempt to 
educate young aspirants militarily before they have come 
out of the regimental drill-yard ^ They must first be 
officers. 

My humble labours in the cause of military education 
have only aspired to produce publications that might be 
regarded as a summary of facts and events, which have been 
already recorded by others. I do not claim the merit of 
originality, but merely to give a compilation from various 
sources of things proper to be known by all soldiers. 
My works were written by me for the use of youths 
who have already entered the service of arms, and whose 
career has commenced, but whose profession has yet to 
be learned ; and I desire to impress upon them more 
and more my ardent desire that every officer in the 
service should become a military historian, either from 
my works or from the original sources from which I 
have derived them. You address the higher ranks of 
the army, and appear to seek to philosophize the Art 
of War, by showing it to be capable, under its most 
scientific phases, of being less lavish of human blood. 
Ton write that ^' although the natural principle of war is 
to do most harm to the enemy with the least harm 
to ourselves," yet " that good generals only fight battles 
when necessity compels them ;" and " that the most 
brilliant triumphs have been procured by stratagems 
and address, without exposing armies to heedless dan- 
gers." You say likewise that "none but men who 
have never learned their business in actual war " will 
waste their best men and officers in seeking, through 
idle theories, unprofitable or unattainable results, and 
that " to sacrifice good old regiments is like turning the 
intelligent and industrious out of school and keeping on 
only with the fools and dunces." I quite, subscribe to 
these high and praiseworthy sentiments. 

To both our grievances the remedy is the same — 

* The Quarterly Reviewer, by the way, calls drill " applied 
mechanics," which appears a somewhat whimsical expression. 

a 2 
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Practical Strategy. I readily accept from you this ex- 
pression. It comprises all that can be said or written upon 
skill in war, and while I agree with you that this is best 
evinced by sparing the lives of its instruments as much 
as posHible, I hold that this is in fact the whole art 
of war. Every one must admit that a perfect soldier 
is the most costly of artificial creations, and an effi- 
cient fighting man is the most difficult to repair when 
injured, or to replace when " broken," so that in plain 
truth the first general is he who can by steadiness 
and carefulness gain victories without prodigalizing the 
lives of his soldiers. This is unquestionably the practice 
of War to be most ardently sought ; but inexperienced men 
have vainly imagined to supplement a School of Theory 
of War. To this, I apprehend all who have seen real 
service are alike opposed, convinced that an army must 
be practical to be useful, so that those who would aspire 
to a knowledge of war without the experience which is 
only to be attained in the field, should be condemned 
for devising " maxims ** of their own imagination ; 
because such writers may assure themselves that in their 
ignorance they will tend to the waste of human blood, as 
well as to the defeat and disgrace of their scholars. Men 
may be driven, for their amusement, in these piping times 
of peace, to new studies ; but soldiers should keep to their 
books and at their desks for the purpose of acquiring 
information, and should not presumptuously seek to lay 
down rules or to preach dogmas in order to establish 
a School of War upon the most capricious foundations, 
without having earned that amount of practice in 
active service which may justify their teaching. • 

Having now arrived at the conclusion of my proposed 
work, "The Warriors of the Seventeenth Century," I 
hope to be allowed to flatter myself that I have served 
my profession, by codifying (so to speak) the military 
history of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. I trust I may claim that our English annals 
now comprise, through my fifteen volumes, a consecutive 
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record of 250 years of the Wars of the World. In the 
language of my Preface to the " Annals of the Wars," 
I said, " There is reason to believe that no work on this 
model exists in any language, and in my view it is 
of first importance that war should be studied through 
its practice, and that this void should be fulfilled." 

Military history is the only true teacher of the science 
and philosophy of war. Napoleon said, " Eead, re-read 
the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Csesar, Gustavus, 
Turenne, and Frederick; this is the only method by 
which you shall master the secrets of the art of war." 
" Votre g6nie 6claire par cette 6tude vous fera rejeter les 
maximes opposes k celle de ces grands hommes." Again, 
"Let my son meditate upon historical works. Therein 
lies the only true philosophy of war. Let him read 
and reflect upon the wars of the great captains: it is 
the sole channel through which the art of war can be 
learnt." 

A charming little Manual for Officers, called "The 
Military Mentor," writes thus : " History is the guide 
of all policy — not as a mere repertory of dates and 
events, but to study it by seeking to obtain an insight 
into the future through the analogy of the past, the 
instruction of what will he from what has been. All 
that is great, surprising, or marvellous in the ages that 
are gone, may happen again in those that shall suc- 
ceed ; for the moral world appears to revolve somewhat 
similarly and to have successive seasons like the physical 
world." " A ces principes reconnus toutefois ne se borne 
pas r^tude de guerre : ils doivent en outre lire attentive- 
ment Fhistoire des grands generaux, car tout le g6nie des 
hommes sup^rieurs est dans Tapplication *." 

I recognize, however, in this sentiment a principal 
object in the reading of all History, namely, the con- 
templation of the characters and even the whimsicalities 
of the ** praised men " as they tended to success or failure 

^ 3I^moire8 de Montholon. 
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in their vocation. This lagt term is moro courteoualy 
expreBBod by tho word genius ^ a word and a thing vory 
ofton raiBappliod in common parlance. The posscHgion 
of thiB quality is too frequently regarded as Buperiority 
of mind, but it very commonly shows itself in absolute 
inferiority. In Science it leads to brilliant conceptions, 
but in War it is flighty, and as often leads to failure as to 
Buccess. The knowledge of men, however, like that of the 
face of a country, should be studied and acquired by every 
commander of soldiers. Nature is always the same, but the 
varied combinations of its features make the landscape 
pleasing or unploasing according to the circumstances; so 
tho passions may be the same in many men, but the charac- 
terB are ever different. " La connaisance du copur humain 
est h, la languo une influence prompto et decisive : et 
un g6n(5ral doit avoir Tinstinct de dcJ^viner ce qui se paBBe 
dans TA-me de ses soldats et chez Tennemi *." 

Military skill has been too often deemed to be an effort 
of tho mind, but I apprehend it is only so in respect 
to the energy and ready resources that it calls forth, 
and not as an exercise of deep and earnest thought. 
A most important military requisite that wo learn from 
our fellow-men as well as from history, is that great 
desideratum for a commander in the field, the possession 
and ready application of common " llesources." It is a 
mistake to suppose that these are a natural gift, — they 
may bo innate, but are readily cultivated by persons 
of wholly different temperaments — and every one knows 
in his own circle of what prime advantage it \% 
to bo able to apply, in a moment of imminent 
necessity, the common resources of the mind. Most 
sailors are found to possess these to a considerable extent, 
acquired as much by association and intercourse with 
others as from intuition ; but soldiers should know tho 
mystery of knots as thoroughly as his bluecoat friend, 
for he ought, even beyond tho sailor, to know how to 

' Marmont. 
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substitute for the desired tool or other requisite some- 
thing that will do as well, because he has not so many 
at command, while he should also know how to lay 
down on the land the common problems of angles and 
figures, all which exemplify the necessity of practice in a 
soldier's career. 

Doubtless you know one of our most influential serials, 
called the " Quarterly Keview," which has lately intro- 
duced to the notice of its military readers of Europe a 
series of new works that within the lapse of a decade 
appears to have attained to such an influence in 
modern English military education as to threaten the 
admission of the doctrine of Theoretic War into the 
curriculum of our military schools and academies. 
I do not know to what an extent it has obtained notice ; 
but regarding all theory in war, to be in a greater or less 
degree reprehensible, I desire particularly to call your 
attention to it. As you complain that you reside at some 
distance from good libraries you may not be able to get 
ready access to a work that reviews, with the greatest 
ability, all our domestic affairs, political and literary, but 
whose pages are rarely open to abstract military science. 
In No. 240 (for October, 1866) it gives an article headed, 
" Operations of Modern Warfare." The article in ques- 
tion is very loosely, and (as an exponent of an ambitious 
object) very inadequately given. It states at the 
commencement that a limit is given to "conditions 
of modem war," in order not " to waste time in dis- 
cussing campaigns or the incidents connected with 
them, from which nothing is now to be learned." 
The field thus limited is not one in which you 
and I would care to confine our studies, but altogether 
the contrary, and so little indeed does even the re- 
viewer keep within his own bounds, that he starts with 
a reference to the "First Expedition of Edward III. 
against the Scots," as Froissart describes it, " in order to 
prove the necessity of establishing a base, and making 
ample provision for supplies ;" while he afterwards pro- 
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ceedg to show, that in the campaigns of the Black Prince 
in Auvergne and Navarre, war had to feed itself, as it 
necessarily did every where in those days of " suit and 
service." 

To do the reviewer full justice, we must let him speak for 
himself, since, if ho docs not claim actually to inaugurate a 
school,he mixes up settled things on which we are all agreed, 
with those that are not orthodox. At starting you and I will 
agree with him, when he commences the article by saying, 
" We are not among the number of those who profess to 
believe that by studying the theory of his profession, every 
subaltern officer may render himself fit, if he be so disposed, 
to command an army in the field, and conduct a campaign 
to a successful issue." Yet he concludes the article by 
making the hero of his romance exactly fulfil this negation. 
He goes on to say that "the manoeuvring of a company, of 
a battalion, of a brigade, of a division, the movements of a 
great army, and its disposition in order of battle — all the 
operations connected with these things depend ju%t as 
much v/pon mathematical calculation as the huilding of a 
Great Eastern^ and her management in a gale of wi/nd,*^ 
Yet in passing we may remark a saying of the great 
Frederick : " Qu*il n*y avait bon dans la guerre que ce 
qui 6tait simple." He goes on to say, " The art of war, 
like every other art, has thus its principles which can 
neither be violated nor ignored under any circumstances 
with impunity, and its laws which, because they are 
based upon principle, may, when an emergency arises, 
be set at nought, just as in other arts genius from time 
to time overrides all rule, and thereby better establishes 
the principles on which the rules are founded." These 
" rules," he says, " are like Euclid's axioms, which we 
must accept as facts to be admitted, not as problems to be 
proved." Yet Napier asserts somewhere, that in all the 
incertitudes of life, there is nothing in the world so 
uncertain as war in its ordinary consequences. 

It is needless to follow the generalities of the reviewer, 
so that we will at once proceed to the gist of the subject 
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of the article to which I refer. There are six works, of 
which the titles stand at its head, " constituting a por- 
tion of the literary efforts which have received their 
stimulus from the causes just referred to." For the 
most part they are the writings of officers if not young, 
yet of very limited experience in the field ; but all have 
been more or less connected with the Royal Military 
College, although, singularly enough, old Marshal Mar- 
mont is introduced among them by an English translation. 

Now I scarcely think that I must consider a squad 
of recruits (for they have not a vieucc moustache among 
them) can be deemed to represent the judgment of 
the veterans of the British army upon the most vital 
principles of war, nor ought it to be supposed that 
their doctrines and dogmas are endorsed by them. 
Nevertheless I apprehend the reviewer builds on some 
admitted authority the system he proceeds to inau- 
gurate of "Maxims, illustrated by examples," "Prin- 
ciples," " Elements," " Contingencies," and arbitrary 
rules of all sorts, introducing the New School of war 
as "certain conditions which are indispensable to any 
measure of success, however moderate, in war, as it is 
now conducted." 

I think that we are entitled to demand from any inno- 
vators, whence their " new rules " and " indispensable 
eonditions" have been derived? Have they been 
deduced from any of the "Old Masters" in War? 
From Turenne or Montecuculi or Marshal Saxe, or 
from Feuquieres, or the Great Frederick ; or can they 
be shown to have been derived from the correspondence 
of Napoleon or the despatches of Wellington? or are 
we after all merely discussing the inventive knowledge 
of men unknown to fame, and who have had little or no 
experience of active service in the field, who have just 
amused their leisure at the Royal Military College in 
telling men greener than themselves what, according 
to their fancy, real War might be ? Of these two alter- 
natives — one — either give us the authorities on which 
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the new system is constructed, or permit us to denounce 
it as a puerility. 

According to our reviewer, " The selection of a 
plan of operations, and the movements necessary to 
bring the army up to the point which is aimed 
at, constitute what is called Strategy." Now the 
Shibboleth of the theoretic school, whenever it has 
prevailed, is Strategy — a word often employed in mili- 
tary parlance to express something grand and unin- 
telligible ; the word is a good word enough, but it is 
altogether of modern acclimatization, and is not found in 
any dictionary, English, French, or German, prior to our 
own century. It was probably introduced by the French, 
who are prone to enrich the languages of Europe from a 
Greek derivation. It is here called "a branch of tactics^ 
which teaches us to conduct an army when contending 
with an enemy.'* Without, however, disputing about a de- 
finition which is palpably faulty, the word may be taken 
to contain every thing which constituted the art of war pre- 
vious to its affiliation into modern military speech — base, 
hospitals, magazines, geographical incidents, alignments, 
combinations, stratagems, manoeuvring, artifice, and all 
other expedients of ordinary employment in war ; but so 
far is Strategy from being a branch of Tactics, that I ap- 
prehend it to include every thing that is not Tactics. My 
persuasion is, that Strategy and Tactics are two essentially 
different departments of the art of war, — Strategy com- 
prising all that is pure science, and Tactics all that is 
sheer practice — the handling of troops, &c. The former 
may very properly embrace all leading principles, such as 
the endeavour to bring superior masses of men against 
inferior proportions of your enemy, and the principle 
of operating on the enemy's communications, and so 
forth ; but this is more properly " Practical Strategy,*' 
which will come especially into our consideration pre- 
sently. 

We need not* however, be detained by any refe- 
rences to the archaeology of war, for it is readily 
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admitted that both in theory and practice soldiers 
on military service must and will live; "that armies 
must subsist as well as manoeuvre and fight ;" and that 
the establishment of adequate magazines is essential to 
the regular and legitimate subsistence of troops; yet 
the " necessity of this good starting-point " is mixed up 
rather hastily by the reviewer with the establishment of 
a base, which means however much more. The author 
of the " Theory of War " takes ten pages to describe 
" bases straight, curved, or angular." Only think of a 
general commanding in face of an enemy having to recall 
to his mind ten pages of instruction before he begins his 
work. Now in the practice of war, as we learn it from 
history, there have been a great many sound strategical 
contingencies, which permitted and even obliged the com- 
manding general to depart altogether from any base of 
operations. In honest truth, I believe that our own 
Wellington is the only great general who, under every 
phase of his career, adhered consistently to the maintenance 
of a base ; but then for the greater part of his career his 
base was his ships. The famous Torstenson marched an 
army from Moravia to the Baltic, altogether in face of 
the enemy the entire way, and subsisted his army effec- 
tively in that long and arduous movement without any 
base. Marlborough marched from the Netherlands to the 
Danube without a base ; and Marshal Von Traun, in like 
manner, carried his army from the Khine to the Elbe, and 
crossed both rivers in the teeth of the enemy, and yet had 
neither magazines nor hospitals for his soldiers. Take the 
example of Napoleon, in his masterly campaigns of 1814, 
when it was quite impossible for him to pay any regard 
whatever to any base of operations. These facts of un- 
disputed history will prove to the reviewer, that in the 
practice of war a base is not absolutely necessary, 
although it must be admitted to be so in theory. Be- 
sides, it will be found in the history of many campaigns, 
that it has been often found necessary in effect to change 
a base in the midst of " operations." Some established 
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line of retreat must always, of course, be indispensable, 
since every well-ordered army must have its communica- 
tions with magazines and hospitals; yet if war is ever to 
feed itself according to the French Republican school, a base 
is scarcely practicable, except when it is a whole district. 

" Having settled this preliminary,*' we will advance to 
the more plausible theories of the new school. The reviewer 
lays down five distinct " contingencies,'* which he " illus- 
trates by historical facts." Let us take the first in their 
order : " Ist. The manner in which part of an army may 
hold in check or retard a superior force of the enemy ;" 
and this is illustrated by the movements of " General 
Ziethen in the campaign of 1815, to check the advance of 
Napoleon, and thus to enable Blucher and Wellington to 
effect their junction at Quatre liras." But in the teeth 
of this " apt example " we know that Ziethen did not 
check or retard the advance of Napoleon; and that Blucher 
and Wellington never did effect a junction at Quatre 
Bras. The reviewer, seeing how completely this refe- 
rence breaks down, suggests the affair at El Bodon in 
1811 as a preferable illustration of the contingency ; 
but he fails a second time in this, when he diverts it 
from its intended purpose to " show clearly how much 
a small force, well handled, may effect in frustrating 
the purposes of a superior enemy," which is again his- 
torically wrong, because the purpose of the "superior 
enemy " at Kl Bodon was not " frustrated," and Wel- 
lington was forced to retreat. 

Let us take one more example : " 4th. The case of in- 
dependent against combined lines of operations." This ig 
illustrated again from the Waterloo campaign, " as a case 
of combined armies ojicratingfrom divergent bases." But 
the armies of Wellington and Blucher were not combined 
when they were " operating from divergent bases,** but 
were distinct and separate armies : they only com- 
bined to fight the great battle, and no "operations" 
whatever took place, " as if they had a common base *." 

* ** L'un avttit an hane h Bruxelleg, Tautre a LuSge."— TuiEES. 
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But the reviewer, altogether apropos de 5oWe*, throws 
in an example of his own to prove that the " rules laid 
down by the Theorists may be violated by the superior 
fighting qualities of troops," by quoting the battle of Sala- 
manca, where he says that " Wellington's tactics, seconded 
by the spirit of his troops, more than redeemed what had 
been lost by defective strategy." Now it is altogether 
preposterous that a Theorist should assume the right to 
select his own design, and then dress it out in colours of 
his own imagining. I assert that his example and his 
inference are utterly and entirely untrue, and I appeal 
to every published authority to deny it — the Duke's own 
despatch, July 23, 1812, Napier, Maxwell, Cyril Thorn- 
ton, and my own "Annals," for" Pars parva Jut y^* with 
my regiment in the van, both of the parallel march that 
preceded the battle, and of the particular movement that 
consummated it. The Duke, from the summit of the 
English Arapile, detected " the flagrant fault of his ad- 
versary, and fixed it with the stroke of a thunderbolt *." 
He immediately gave his orders for an attack of the 
enemy's centre, while he himself proceeded to lead up the 
third division against the head of the attenuated flank in 
column, which he crushed and " doubled up." But in 
what way this masterly act can merit the description of 
" defective strategy," I cannot discover. 

It is not my intention, however, to review the reviewer, 
by going step by step to gainsay the truth of his examples 
or his illustrations ; but I repeat, I cannot think it credit- 
able to the British Army that a school of this questionable 
character should be established, as it were, sub silentio; 
and I am not aware that it has been discussed in any of 
the established military serials, nor even noticed as to its 
truth or falsehood by the authorities of the Horse Guards*. 

» Napier. 

* If I am not misinformed, so far from the authorities of our Army 
having discountenanced the theoretic school, more than one of its 
professors have received distinctions, and one of the most prominent 
has been placed upon the Council of Military Education I 
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It ifl noteworthy that the reviewer who handles the 
ambitious subject of " Operations of Modern Warfare,** 
does not " waste much time '* over sieges or the passage of 
rivers. Yet it is scarcely possible but that the half-dozen 
constituents whose works he reviews, and who either 
directly or indirectly belong to the scientific services, 
must have given their attention to these most in- 
teresting and important portions of practical strategy, 
for these operations have attained to colossal proportion** 
in our own times, from the improvements in artillery 
and pontifice. Yet he does but slightly notice both 
subjects. 

To begin with the great question of Places JEbrte$. 
Before the seventeenth century, the protection of walls 
and bulwarks was not of a very scientific character. 
But when it became necessary to provide for the casual 
subsistence of armies and the due supply of ammu- 
nition, the depots that became essential required more 
ample protection, and most large towns came to be 
surrounded by ramparts, in order to secure their rich 
magazines from the partisan cavalry of adventurers. 
In the strategy of those times the simplest way of 
obtaining supplies was by the siege and capture of for- 
tifications. Accordingly, the attack and defence of these 
rich and valuable dep6ts constituted the campaigns of the 
generals of the Thirty Years' War, when sieges and 
escalades were the constant means of contention between 
rival armies. This strategy continued till the time of 
Turenne, who, as has been stated in his life, introduced 
towards the end of his day the formation of stated maga« 
zincs under more secure keeping, and, instead of a series 
of sieges, ho inaugurated the new features of a campaign, 
in a comprehensive system of combinations, stratagems, 
manoeuvring, artifices, and all kinds of cunning expe- 
dients, to keep off the enemy from their stores, and 
away from any fertile districts, where either general 
might maintain their armies. This constituted in a prin- 
cipal degree the art of war almost to the end of the 
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eighteenth century. Marlborough, Boufflers, Yillars, 
Vendome, Ber^'ick, Marshal Saxe, &c., were all singularly 
g^reat in the art of attack and defence of strong places, 
and a siege was, even to our own days, as common as a 
pitched hattle in deciding a campaign or the occupation 
of a country for supplies. With the French Revolu- 
tion a contrary policy sprung up, and it was questioned 
whether it were not the better course to pass by fortified 
places and give them no heed. Napoleon, it may be re- 
membered, did not often undertake a siege in person, and 
the most remarkable exception to this strategy — the siege 
of Dantzig — was scarcely honoured by his presence. Wel- 
lington had to endure some of the most bloody sieges of the 
wan of the Revolution. The possession of Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo became necessary to him for the occupa- 
tion of the country both to the north- w^est and south-west 
in the Peninsula, as supplementary bases for operations, 
that required the secure passage of the great rivers 
Guadiana and Ag^eda. The Duke, however, inaugurated 
a new system of place forte by the Lines of Lisbon ; 
and it has been now pretty generally admitted as a pre- 
cedent of war that entrenched camps are preferable to 
fortified towns, because no defences that ever were con- 
structed can hold out beyond a limited term, and they can 
be always much more easily blockaded than an entrenched 
camp can be : on this matter the reviewer contents him- 
self with saying, " The art of war as now practised has 
materially lessened their value.*' What does he mean by 
the term "a* now practised*^ ? But this, after all, is a 
matter that can only be studied from military history under 
capable guides : but, alas ! who is there in the list of our 
professors of military history whose experience can direct a 
joung officer to the useful study of battles and sieges ? 
and which of our young officers have ever been taught 
how even to defend himself in a house or farmstead? 
and yet the youngest one might be sent on service at the 
spur of the moment, and, notwithstanding all the cram- 
mi/ng of his competitive examination, would not know 
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the commonest principles on which ho might protect 
a detachment entrusted to his command. 

It is perhaps necessary to say one word on things 
" strategical," and particularly on " strategic points," be- 
cause in the modern parlance of military men, and in our 
general literature, these expressions are become common. 
The author of " Theoretical War '* lays down this defi- 
nition of strategic i)oints : " Every point in the theatre 
of war, whatever be its nature, which conduces in any 
manner to strengthen your line of operations or com- 
munications, is a strategic point.'* And again, " All points 
on a field of battle which may impede the advance of 
an enemy are strategic or tactical points." One seemB 
almost lost in the immensity of the definition, and I 
scarcely tliink any general in command would, from 
the new school, be able to form a clear and intelligible 
idea in his mind of "a decisive strategical point either 
for offence or defence." But why must we have '^points 
either strategical or tactical " at all ? An officer's com- 
mon sense will decide under tlie circumstances of the par- 
ticular case what is practically a point of importance. 
Thus Quatre liras and Sombreffe were such to the 
mind of Napoleon as he advanced to Waterloo, and La 
Hayo Sainte and Hougoumont were such to Welling- 
ton ; but the most effective and striking point in 
modern history was what was called " Le point tmrnU' 
able'* of the French army in Poland, in 1807, when 
Beniadotte was ordered to hold a pivot on which the 
entire French army was to change front in order to 
bear upon the flank and rear of Benningsen, if he at- 
tempted to push past to raise the siege of Dantzig, 
and which operation actually came into effect before 
the battle of Preusch-Eylau. Was this strategical or 
tactical ? 

The only moment when "maxims,'* " principles," " ele- 
ments," and " contingencies " can be admitted to assist 
strategy, is when it becomes requisite to lay down a plan 
in your cabinet for a campaign ; but it would puzzle any 
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general to discover the ** infallible test " of the theorists 
** by which to judge of every military plan." We are in- 
strocted " that the whole science of war may be briefly 
defined as the art of placing, in the right position at the 
right time, a mass of troops greater than your enemy can 
then oppose to yon." Something of the kind is among 
the apocryphal dicta of Napoleon, but I would respectfully 
inquire how one in the field can practically ascertain a fact 
of this kind. " The right position " and " the right time " 
is just the matter of private judgment, on which the entire 
success or failure of every operation depends; but the rela- 
tive strength of yourself and the enemy, " in the right 
position at the right time," cannot in the nature of 
things be pre-determined with any certainty. Of course 
a very material point in all military movements is the 
topographical and " effective intelligence " departments ; 
and that before a commander can sit down to consider his 
maps and statistics a great number of facts should be 
previously acquired, as to the probable strength of the 
opposing forces, and the resources and obstacles of all 
kinds expected to be met with at the seat of war ; the 
relative importance of all which must be learned from 
history, for they cannot be guessed from theory, and 
the incidents arising from a new fact might in an instant 
of time completely change "the base" and "the point," 
and all that the theorist had vainly predetermined. 

The passage of rivers is one of the most important of 
the "operations of war;" but the question is not limited to 
the size, form, or organization of " pontoons, and tressel- 
bridges," so much as to the " expedients, artifices and com- 
binations " that are needful to render the passage of rivers 
by an army under peculiar difficulties effective ; and this 
is quite passed over by the reviewer. The preponderating 
influence of artillery has been the most common means 
to effect the successful passage of a river in face of an 
enemy ; but no rule of war can anticipate the difficulties 
or suggest the expedients of such an operation, and it is 
quite indispensable to seek for the requisite suggestions 

b 
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from historic precedents. The French were grand pon' 
toniers during the entire eighteenth century, but in all 
their vaunted success in this respect, they never equalled 
Von Traun in his double passage of the Rhine in face of 
three French Marshals, and in crossing the Elbe in the 
teeth of the great Frederick. In our own times, the 
Archduke Charles, Moreau, Hoche, and Napoleon, crossed 
"conquering rivers," but Wellington was a greater master 
than any of them when he carried his army across the 
Adour by a mighty bridge that set the winds and tides 
at defiance, as well as Soult and the garrison of Bayonne. 

Singularly enough, also, the reviewer, in his " operations 
of war," has not broached the subject of the existence 
and employment of " Reserves." As to which Marshal 
Saxe makes it the first consideration, and military 
history again and again evidences that on the proper 
employment or on the withholding of reserves has re- 
sulted victory or defeat. These many omissions of the 
school of theory are cogent arguments against its value 
as governing "operations of war." 

And so again of " demonstrations," which surely merit 
a place in the " operations,'* together with many other 
things that are not mentioned. The inexperience of the 
reviewer may know nothing outside the "maxims," 
" principles," and " elements " of his theory, yet a very 
little knowledge of history is worth the whole of all these 
books put together. In fine, I think I am justified in 
asserting that the reviewer's school is unsound, that 
his examples in illustration of his precepjbs are out of 
Court, and that, as a system, it is founded upon such 
hollow foundations as cannot support its superstructure. 

I appeal to history, and am sanguine enough to hope 
that in tracing the military career of the " praised men " 
of the seventeenth century, I have in some degree and 
with some success usefully advanced the progress of 
D[iilitary science, so as to render it readily available for 
the tyro or the commander. Hiatoiy divests the mind 
of all supposititious teaclnng in \<7U, ^ixA ^:s:^Qi^^<& ^Osvfo 
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false lights that imagination sheds over the plainest 
and simplest of sciences. It is mainly through the 
Biographies of the Warriors of each period that I have 
been able to collect any knowledge of the early con- 
dition of war as an art ; but in the period antecedent to 
Charles Y. there appears little to be obtained by study 
from the ** suit and service " tactics of the Middle Ages. 
I b^;an, therefore, with Maurice of Nassau, to whose 
personal care for the comfort and efficiency of the soldier 
is mainly to be ascribed the character of a standing 
army ; for before his time all armies were, for the most 
part, an untamed horde of horse, such as the mailed 
knights and partisans, or indeed our own cavaliers. 
Maurice made it his object to discipline the foot, and 
thus came to be considered 'Hhe greatest commander 
of infantry since the time of the Romans." We have 
next in Spinola a man brought up in commercial habits, 
and accordingly well versed in large money transactions. 
The expedience of attending to the military chest is a 
first-rate consideration in armies, and a most important 
element in their organization; for the due payment 
of troops conduces more than any thing else to 
the consequence of cohesion as well as of order. To 
Gustavus Adolphus we owe the firm hand that held 
together the unprincipled and insatiate legions who, 
collected from the four winds of heaven, harried Ger- 
many, not only up to his time but afterwards, cover- 
ing the face of the land with terror, desolation, and 
confusion. The Swedish king first caused soldiers to be 
** converted into a well-disciplined force of men, under 
the command of a superior class of officers of high honour 
and intelligence; by which means an armed body was 
elevated to the dignity of a profession of arms." Tor- 
ftenson possessed a marvel of power over the com- 
missariat and transport, and the great question of the 
subsistence of armies is to be studied from his career. 
These four warriors I regard as the patriarchs of a 
movent regular army ; but we find in Baner, Tu- 

b 2 
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renne, Luxembourg, Montecuculi, Marlborough, and Von 
Traun, men who all laboured to advance the soldier 
in material excellence and reBnement ; exalting the 
estimation of the cloth in the abstract, " by depriving 
it of half its grossness." 

I also trust that it will be acknowledged that, without 
my having "found a mare's nest," I have succeeded in 
throwing a stronger light upon the qualities and deeds of 
some of the "praised men" of whom I have written in this 
volume. Monk, for example, has hitherto been made a 
fertile subject of historical inquisition ; and many most 
able writers have, after a careful discussion of his cha- 
racter and conduct, arrived at very different conclusions 
as to whether he was the greatest of patriots, or the 
deepest of hypocrites ? It appears to me that he was 
neither the one nor the other, but a plain, unsophisticated 
soldier, a man absolutely without strong party predilec- 
tions, unjustly accused of personal ambition, and equally 
attached to the King, as long as there was one in the 
land, as to the Protector, father and son, all of whom 
he served faithfully, until at length, at the close of their 
sovereignties, driven by the circumstances of the times, 
he took up with the government de facto, and, with 
a strong hand, kept that down, until the nation could 
unmistakably pronounce its will and pleasure. I have 
likewise, in my present volume, without seeking for 
it, lighted upon some hitherto altogether overlooked and 
forgotten, or slightly noticed campaigns, both of our 
own and of foreign armies. In the Life of Turenne in 
my former volume I revived the glory of the first " red- 
coat" that had ever been seen upon the Continent, 
when the gallant Welshman General Morgan taught 
Turenne at Ypres " how to assail the body of the place." 
In the Biography of Marshal Von Schomberg in this 
volume will be found a summary of a campaign in which 
the "red coat" acquired very remarkable honour in a 
war of six or seven years in Portugal against th^ Spanish 
iurmiea, where the English obtained gte«A. wid «XTCio^\» mw- 
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recorded distinction; and in the Life of Marshal Von Traun 
I have introduced a man whose name has ahnost passed 
into oblivion, but who, on the authority of Frederick of 
Prussia (who has left on record that he " went to school 
to Traun"), opens a career for military study that is a 
singular and most apt illustration of Practical Strategy. 

Whom shall we account among the ancients to be 
practical strategists? Hannibal, Caesar, and Alexander, 
according to some ; but it will be sufficient for me to quote 
in its behoof those examples which may be found in my 
own " Annals of the Wars," and "Lives of the Warriors.*' 
Let us consider — I. The campaigns in 1631-2, when 
Gustavus Adolphus, after the battle of Lutzen, threatened 
alike the Empire by an advance to Frankfort, and the 
King of France by boldly crossing the Khine to his 
face. II. Baner, 1636-41, when, after the battle of 
Wittstock, he kept his enemies at bay in his camp 
at Torgau for four months; and then escaped out of 
the "sack" on the banks of the Wartha, by availing 
himself of an eccentricity of the river Oder ; or when in 
1641 he came down in the midst of winter from North 
Germany to capture the Emperor at Katisbon. III. 
Torstenson, 1642-5, who, earning the sobriquet of " the 
Lightning " from his brilliant ubiquity, marched in the 
teeth of all opposition from Bohemia to Denmark, and 
back again, — fcwo marches which are worthy of com- 
parison with any recorded in ancient or modern annals, — 
and who utterly destroyed three of the finest armies which 
the Empire sent against him. IV. The Great Elector, when 
he broke up from Cleves to fight the battle of Fehrbellin. 
V. Turenne, 1650-75, nearly the whole of whose career 
exemplifies Practical Strategy. VI. Marlborough, 1704, 
either in his march to Blenheim, or, his last exploit, his 
capture of the lines of Bouchain, or indeed his entire career. 
VII. Prince Eugene's flank march from Trent to Turin, 
1706, " a masterpiece of daring enterprise." VIII. 
Traan's two last campaigns, 1744-5, foT ttie fil^^o^^'& c^l 
which refer to hia life in this volume ; \)\xt l\ieT^ V^.^^et- 
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haps, no more conclusive example of Practical Strategy 
than was exhibited in his last campaign, when Traun out- 
manoeuyred the Prince de Conti, and obliged him to quit 
Germany, and leave her free to execute the choice of the 
Diet assembled for the election of Emperor ; at which time 
the French army were forced across the Rhine, without the 
loss of a single soldier to the Austrians. IX. Frederick 
the Great's campaigns of Eosbach and Leuthen. X. 
Napoleon, 1796-7, his firat passage of the Po, with 
his defence of Verona, and capture of Wurmser ; battle 
of Rivoli, &c. XI. Suwarrow, 1799, Genoa and Switzer- 
land. XII. Moreau, 1796-7, Black Forest, and passage 
of the Rhine. XIII. Archduke Charles, 1796-7, the 
Rhine. XIV. Wellington, when, in 1813, he marched 
up out of Portugal, turning every natural obstacle in suc- 
cession, and having by ruse induced the enemy to blow 
up Bui^os, he the same day by a flank march crossed the 
Ebro, and forced on the victory of Vittoria, which rolled 
back the tide of war to France. XV. The famous 
march of Sherman from Atalanta to Savannah in 
twenty-three days. 

The great merit of Practical Strategy attending all 
these exploits, was the saving it always effected in 
the blood of soldiers by the avoidance of pitched 
battles. It is the great skiU of a commander when 
he can so study the art of war as to avoid the 
last resource of a battle : and I make the remark not 
only because of the unpardonable prodigality of ex- 
pending human life idly upon a religious and moral 
sense, but even on lower grounds. The truly noble 
man will consider it mean and cowardly to call upon the 
brave to face death when it can be avoided ; and the 
truly wise one will duly appreciate the life of a made 
soldier, for he is not so readily or immediately replaced. 

In the above summary of examples of Practical 
Strategy I have by no means exhausted the subject ; 
but I trust I have succeeded in awakening my military 
readers to this truth, — that the ordinary resources of a 
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man's mind, informed by the study of example, matured 
by reason, and adopted on reflection, will constitute a 
better judgment in war than trite " maxims '* or arbi- 
trary " illustrations," which must necessarily perplex and 
confuse a mind in the attempt to render their application 
possible at an imminent crisis, since there can never exist 
such a Procrustean measure as can affect precisely similar , 
or even nearly approximate conditions to the ever-changing 
casualties of wars and battles; and if a commanding 
general has to unravel an intricate problem when he 
ought to act, he must inevitably fail. 

I would beseech and conjure our governors and men in 
highest authority, as a general rule, to appoint no officer 
to the chief command of an army much above fifty 
years of age. I am well aware that from old Marshal 
Badetzki downwards there are always examples forth- 
coming of veteran leaders who have been popular ; and 
in naming any precise age of man, it can never be more 
than an approximation ; since there must always be some 
regard justly due to the habits of energy and activity 
for which a candidate for military employment at fifty, 
or any other age, is noted. Many a sluggard and man 
of. ease at thirty years of age would be more objec- 
tionable than the sexagenarian who can keep up with 
the hounds, walk down his junior, or in any, ever so 
small a degree, distinguish himself in athletic pursuits. 
All history records it as the rule that nothing is more 
valuable to the leader of men than to be a man of robust 
health and of an iron frame, and one of untiring energy, 
who does not care for sleep. I almost despair of finding 
at this time a race of men fitted for high command, who, 
like Charles Napier, made his profession a subject of con- 
stant study from his youth up, and who was ready for 
work at a moment's notice, with merely " a piece of soap 
and a clean shirt in his pack." Napoleon proved his muscles 
and his pluck when he appealed to the patriotism of his 
soldiers, at the moment of the consummate victory of 
Bivoli, to march back with him the same night to 
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Mantua to defeat Provera, as he had already defeated 
Alvinzi; and by this means alone did he secure the 
prize of the great campaign of 1796-7. Wellington, 
having received complaints that his military hospital at 
Celerico, in 1811, was badly organized, rode there (seventy 
miles) and back, before dinner, when, having dismissed 
the entire medical staff at the station, he returned to his 
head-quarters. He was at this time just in the prime 
of his activity, and about the same age as Napoleon. 
For such deeds of Practical Strategy both officers and 
men must be in complete possession of manly vigour, 
energies, and activity. It is not enough that the soldier 
in the ranks should be under forty years of age : we must 
have, for the work to be required of officers in war, com- 
manding captains of every grade, who retain their morning 
freshness of nerve and enterprise. 

It is right that I should justify myself before I con- 
clude, for having presumed to draw up the biographies 
that comprise the second part of this volume ; but I could 
not altogether omit from the list of my "Warriors " those 
who have " commanded fleets before the enemy," although 
I have to admit myself to be utterly unequal to do jus- 
tice to their great deeds. Certainly the sister service 
would not have been pleased if such a bevy of heroes 
as they can produce had been left unnoticed in my 
pages, and accordingly I say with Shakspeare, — 

" I have ventured 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
But far beyond my depth." 

Our Literature is rich with the sayings and doings of 
our own " blue-jackets," but it will surprise many to hear 
that their Vates sacri have been a little too partially 
biassed even to admit into our Biographical Dictionaries 
the distinguished names of several great Admirals of rival 
nations : for example, so voluminous a repertory as 
Chalmers does not include in his Biographies any notice 
whatever of Du Quesne, De Tourville, D*Estr6es, and 
Chatcau-Eegnaud. I think, therefore, that I am doing 
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but scant justice to history, when I pay a tribute to what 
ought to be its impartiality, by giving such men place 
among the* Warriors of the Seventeenth Century. 

I take leave to notice in conclusion, that in introducing 
" The Lives of the Warriors '* into such brilliant company 
as the Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, the Judges, and the 
Speakers of the House of Commons, I might also have 
been deemed guilty of presumption, if it were not that 
they are compiled upon an essentially different plan from 
these works. " The Warriors " are not in succession one 
to another, illustrative of consecutive history, like the 
Lives " of civilians, but I have arbitrarily assumed my 
Warriors " as examples of the military history of the 
seventeenth century. I have sought to make my volumes 
useful as well as entertaining, by deducing from the bio- 
graphies of my " praised men " something like rules of 
practice for the benefit of future generations, or rather, 
I should say, as accumulating treasures of experience and 
practice for my fellow-soldiers, in order to excite the 
attention and increase the mental resources of aspirants 
to an art whose business requires the most varied infor- 
mation for the quickest and readiest decision in practice. 

I might indeed have wished to have added some words on 
military education, but that our system here is so con- 
fessedly at fault that the entire subject has been referred to 
a Crown Commission. Perhaps some considerable amend- 
ment may ensue from the labours of this body, because 
our complicated existing arrangement for the instruction 
of officers consists of a somewhat disproportionate edu- 
cational staff, — a council of military education, thirty regi- 
mental officers, and sixty or seventy professors and masters, 
for about 400 or 500 young men and youths, and even this 
is insufficient either to control or educate them. For my- 
self, I would, in so mature a matter as the art of war, dis- 
pense altogether with a royal school for boys, and retain 
the Royal Military College for officers who are with 
their regiments j and, in a matter so essentially pro- 
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fesgional as military education, I should wish to see the 
entire system placed under the sole responsibility and 
supervision of general officers such as the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Governor of the Koyal Military College. 
I observe that the terms of the Koyal Commission 
include "the present state of military education, and 
more especially the training of candidates for the army." 
Now this opens the whole question of the maintenance of 
the Royal Military College as a national seminary for 
aspirants for commissions in the Royal army. To employ 
a commercial figure, I hold that we should obtain a better 
article for our purpose by buying it ready-made in the 
public market than by the manufacture of it ourselves. • 
Wo should at all events get that which promises equal 
durability and wear, and, if purchased on the same con- 
ditions of competitive examination, would be of the best 
stuff procurable ; but the best commodity would suffer if 
it were laid aside in a drawer as soon as it is purchased, 
and this is what wo do. To speak without any metaphor, 
it is the Young Officer, and not the Cadet, which requires 
our supervision and our fostering care. 

Barrack Life is, without any exception, the most idle, 
listless, and sensual existence that was ever devised for 
the deterioration of a class of young men, at an age 
when useful life ought to be especially cultivated ; and I 
have lioard it quoted, as the opinion of a modern states- 
man, wliose experience of both families of the sword was 
considerable, that he found military men generally very 
inferior in professional knowledge to naval ofl5cers^ Why 
should this be ? Simply because our system has been to 
neglect the class of regimental officers, solely and un- 

7 Every one is ready to forgive the " quips and cranks "—the ftm 
and nonsense, that will always pervade young men in their asBoda- 
tiong together, for it is the Irnppy privilege of their years ; but it 
may be noted, that although there may not be a whit more real wit 
and humour in Naval than in Military messes, yet the former do 
occasionally introduce usefully the deeds of their calling, and do not 
taboo them as *' shop." 
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reservedly, excepting in so far as their regimental duties 
are concerned. Some interest ought to be beneficially- 
shown for their mental culture ; and they might then be 
required to evidence some interest in their profession in 
such a way as might bring those who will work into notice 
and lead to their advancement. I have never subscribed 
to the opinion that a severe competitive examination 
is desirable for the ordinary class of Officers in the 
Army ; but when one reads of " the Royal Engineers," 
and finds that the scientific branches of the Service 
obtain an amount of knowledge that is enough to make 
one's head ache, and yet never obtain employment, it 
would be well if the idlers, who are brought up with the idea 
of commands somewhere or another, should receive some 
sKght intellectual discipline to render them fit for high 
employment. I think I have shown that the amount of 
knowledge or information required for leading of armies 
is not deep ; but, on the other hand, there are many 
things that the best-informed officer requires, to become 
a warrior to command an army in the field by the unani- 
mous verdict of his peers. Yet, at this time, an officer 
gains little or nothing of this from his professional bring- 
ing up ; and I am perfectly at a loss to understand how 
the StaflF at the Horse Guards, who have had in their 
career the fullest experience of the perfect carelessness of 
improvement in barrack life, can justify themselves for 
not making some exertions to improve its intellectuality 
by a better training for an Officer of the Line. 

Let us in conclusion hear what a modern French 
writer of unusual candour* and intelligence, writes upon 
the subject : — 

" J*aurais instamment montre que nos ecoles militaires, 
dont Torganisation a vieillie, n'ont pas, dans nos institu- 
tions, le r61e du premier ordre qui leur appartient. 

8 As an example of unusual " candour " as is rarely found in mili- 
tary writers of any natioii, I must add this Mot, which he records of 
his friend Marechal Bugeaud: " L'infanterie Anglaise est la plus 
redoubtable en Europe : heureusement il n'y en a pas beaucoup." 
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" Ces ecoles donnent lieu k des exigences et k des 
contraintes qui degdutent de Tetude les hommes de 
troupe et attiedissent Tesprit militaire. 

" Je pourrais multiplier les exemples qui d^monstre- 
raient Topportunite pour rArmee d*une education mieux 
con9ue, plus virile, plus vraie, plus complete surtout que 
celle qu'elle re9oit. Si un regiment est r^uni quelque 
part tout entier, je voudrais qu'un haut enseignement 
fut fait aux corps d'officiers par les generaux qui les com- 
mandent dans les conferences ou seraient develop6s les 
principes puisses dans I'experience de la guerre. 

" Profitant des sejours, des haltes prolongees dans les 
marches, et generalement de tons les repits que leur laisse 
la guerre, il faut qu'ils reunissent les officiers dans les con- 
ferences ; qu*ils parlent souvent aux cadres quand la 
troupe est reunie sur le terrain ; qu'il faut Stabler par ces 
mojens des principes, et ne laisser ecliapper aucune occa- 
sion d'en faire publiquement Papplication •." 

I fear that we have but few officers under our present 
system of military information who would prove quite 
equal to the task here imposed upon them ; but I assert 
that the principal object of army education should be to 
render our superior officers fit for duties of this descrip- 
tion, and that this might with every facility be obtained 
by the simple study of military history. If I am rightly 
informed. Captains of the Navy very commonly teach and 
instruct their subordinates in their ordinary intercourse, 
so as to keep alive in their minds the most notable actions 
of their great historic characters, in order that they may 
thus learn their profession ; and why should not Generals 
and Colonels of regiments do likewise? I have it on 
the highest authority that the Prussians effect this with 
complete success in their regiments of three battalions 
each. Instead of wasting our time and our money in 
attempting a rivalry with the pubhc schools and prepara- 
tory lycees of the kingdom, let us at once cease the vain 
endeavour to rear young lads and boys for a service which 

* L*Arm4e Franqaise en 1867. 
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they are unable to appreciate, and for which they cannot 
have as yet imbibed the slightest interest, and let us 
turn our minds to the improvement of the young OflScer 
serving with his regiment. That the respected names 
which constitute the Koyal Commission will effect all 
that can be done under the circumstances, is merely 
to assert that in the true spirit of English inquirers 
they will go into the matter remitted to them with 
a determination to seek out and to correct every abuse 
and short-coming that shall be brought before them ; but 
I would take leave to apprise the non-military members 
of the Commission of this peculiar attribute of army 
education — that a soldier's library is his pocket, and that, 
however opposed to the universal law, books can never 
more than partially affect the military learning of an 
officer in the field, who, even though he commands in 
chief, must carry in the recesses of his memory all the 
information he can retain of all he has ever acquired; 
for the sound practice of energetic modem war eschews 
the impediments of heavy baggage, from whence he 
might obtain the means of refreshing it, by immediate 
reference or study. It is pre-eminently on this account 
that I would restrict the elaborate teaching and cramming 
of competitive examination of all officers, and indeed 
would almost limit these requirements to the study of 
Military History ; which I think I have shown to include 
most of the requisites of the art of war ; and I should 
rejoice if a system could be steadily enforced for the public 
and private reading of officers of the British Army in 
barracks, and that all the bewilderments of idle and im- 
mature theories should bo assiduously discountenanced. 

I remain. My dear General, 

With much consideration. 

Your very cordial fellow- worker, 

EDWAllD CUST, 

GEJSEBAL. 

Bbioadisb-Qeitebal Watts De Petbteb, 
Tivoli, New York, 
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This remarkable man, who, from his especial share in 1608. 
the Restoration of Royalty after the Great Rebellion, has "~ 
been generally regarded as the most celebrated British His ances- 
warrior of the XVIIth century, was of a gentleman's ^' 
family in Devonshire, and of very good extraction. 
He was the second son 6f Sir Thomas Monk of 
Potheridge, in that county — a stock always very 
loyally affected to the Crown, and with an ancient 
character for that distinction. He was lineally de- 
scended from Frances Plantagenet, second daughter 
and co-heir of Arthur (natural son of Edward III.), by 
his wife Elizabeth Grey, sister and heir to Viscount 
L*Isle, and through the Talbots co-heiress of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick and Aumerle ; so \Ai«^\», 
j'n fact, be bad a certain degree of hereditary pTeV,eM\OTv 
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1G25. to the honours to which he was subsequently advanced 
— by the grateful favour of the restored King. 
Early mill- Being a younger brother, he entered very early into 
tary servi- f^\^Q jifg Q,n^ condition of a soldier. It was his father's 
the iMval intention that he should make his first campaign in the 
service : land forces under Buckingham in the unfortunate expe- 
° * dition against the Isle de Khe, in 1625, before he had 
completed his seventeenth year ; but his fortunes were 
changed by a singular incident, which caused him to 
become a volunteer in the sea service. The facts were 
these : — King Charles came down to Plymouth to in- 
spect the war preparations then going forward ; and 
Monk's father, residing near, with that character for 
loyalty which, as we have seen, distinguished his 
family, was desirous to pay his duty to His Majesty, 
and took his son George with him to show him the 
way he would have him to go. Untowardly, in the 
execution of this act of attention to his Sovereign, he 
was arrested for debt. Young Monk, exasperated at 
this disgrace put upon his father in the open street, 
caned the bailiffs publicly ; and then, to escape his own 
apprehension, was obliged to abscond, and to go on 
board some vessel in the fleet then lying in the offing, 
under Lord Wimbledon : thus he obtained an oppor- 
tunity of early serving his country in a naval capacity. 
The year after this, by the influence of his relative Sir 
Eichard . Grenville, whom he met with at Cadiz, he 
obtained a pair of colours in the land service of the 
expedition. 
Serves in In 1629, when serving in the Low Countries, he 

the Low obtained the rank of Captain in the Lord Vere's rejri- 
Countnes : , ^ , ^ 

quite the ment, having obtained the reputation of an excellent 

service of foot-officer under this distinguished leader, upon that 
of Orange, stage where the foremost men of all countries then 
1641. acted either on the side of the Spaniard or the Hol- 

lander. Here he served, first and last, for ten years, 
taking part in many battles and sieves •, but receiving 
what he deemed an afTroiit £toiu \»\ve Yr^ve^ o1 C^twv^, 
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he quitted his service, and returned to England in 1641. 
1641. - 

He found the troubles that at this time beset his joins the 
native country then just beginning ; and, taking ser- King's 
vice for the King, he received the rank of Lieutenant- appointed 
Colonel, and in 1642 was ordered to proceed to Ireland Governor 
with the command of Lord Leicester's (the Lord Lieu- ? ^^^ ^ * 
tenant's) own regiment of foot. He served at the Major- 
battle of Kilrush, and in command of a detachment Creneral of 

the Insh 
overcame an army of the Irish under Preston, with- Brigade. 

out the loss of a single man. Indeed he rendered such 
considerable service, that he was made Colonel, and ap- 
pointed Governor of Dublin. The cautious temper of the 
man, which afterwards raised him to exalted eminence, 
now brought him into trouble ; for his companions, in 
their zeal for the King, thought him too mild in his 
discourses, and accordingly voted him (merely for his 
freedom from bitterness) to be in heart a Parliamen- 
tarian. Accordingly, when, in September, 1643, he re- 
turned with his regiment to Englaud, he was seized on 
his landing at Bristol. But the Governor of the town, 
believing the suspicions against him to be groundless, 
suffered him to proceed to Oxford on his bare parole to 
justify himself to the King ; and he so fully satisfied 
Lord Digby, then Secretary of State, that he was in- 
troduced to His Majesty, and appointed by him Major- 
General of the Irish Brigade, then employed at the 
siege of Nantwich, at which place he arrived the very 
day before the surprise of the whole corps by Fairfax. 
He was accordingly taken prisoner with the rest, and Is sent to 

sent to the Tower of London, where he remained in close ^^® Tower: 

reiiises to 

confinement till the 13th November, 1646. Here he side with 
lay when his kinsman, the Lord Lisle, who had great ^^e Parlia- 
interest with the Parliament, endeavoured, with much 
importunity, to persuade him to take the service 
of the Parliament. He had suffered great straits 
in prison, and thought himself to have been un- 
kindly dealt with ; yet he positively and consistently 

B 2 
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1045. refused all these well-meant endeavours to relieve the 
~ hardships which the necessities of the King's condition 
imposed on himself and on the other prisoners who could 
not provide money enough for their supply. 
Hifl trca- " In his campaigns Monk had ohtained a good mili- 
twe on ini- ^^^.y reputation, as has been noticed, and now is said 
political to have made himself master of the art of war, employ- 
affairB. in^ the leisure of his confinement in writing a work 
called * Observations on Military and Political Affairs/ 
It contains some thirty chapters of martial rules, inter- 
spersed with political reflections, forming a kind of 
military grammar. The remarks are short, sensible, 
and pointed. He says of armour, which was not yet 
altogether in disuse, ' That men wear not arms because 
they are afraid of danger, but because they would not 
f(^ar it.' He gives this odd reason for preferring pikes 
to swords, * That if you arm your men with the latter, 
half the swords will be hacked in a march, in hacking 
the trees for firewood or shelter'.' " 
Hides with Monk remained a prisoner in the Tower until the 
Cromwell, King had given up his person into the hands of his 
him to Ire- enemies, and the war was at an end ; then Cromwell, 
land. who had knowledge of his capacity, prevailed upon 

Monk, for his liberty, to accept preferment in the 
Parliament army, and to proceed to Ireland to restrain 
O'Neill and the Koman Catholics, who were now in 
arms against the English. It is singular enough, that 
although he is commonly considered to have changed 
sides, yet on this occasion he might in truth have rea- 
sonably regarded it as no change at all, for he still ad- 
liered exactly to the same duty that he had inviolably 
observed against the Irish rebels before. There was 
no question of King or Parliament in the matter; 
it was war to the knife against " the Saxon " in either 
case. Be this as it may, to Ireland ho went in 1646-7; 
but it was Oomwell whom he undertook to serve ; for 
from this time ho continued very firm to Oliver, who 

* Walpole's Noble Authon . 
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was liberal and bountiful to him, and took him into 1648. 
his entire confidence; nor was there any man in " 
either of the armies that Monk subsequently com- 
manded, in England or Scotland, upon whose fidelity to 
himself Cromwell more implicitly relied. There was 
indeed, at Monk's first going to Ireland, little to do in 
the way of service in the field. The King's party was 
sabdued here, as elsewhere ; and Ormonde, the King's 
Lieutenant, without hope that Charles could send him 
succour, and destitute of all resources, thought to 
protect the Irish Protestants from the machinations of 
the Irish Roman Catholics by entering into negotia- 
tions with the Parliament to place the capital in tlieir 
bauds. Accordingly Monk quitted Ireland the 19th 
June, 1G48, but only to return there again in a few 
weeks. 

Soon after his arrival in England he was made Returns to 
Commander in Chief of all the forces in Ulster. Par- K"ffland ; 
liament, having thus obtained possession of Ireland, ^^ Ireland, 
deemed it most prudent to divide the govcnnuent be- »«»*! take* 
tween Monk and Colonel Jones, and to the latter was ^'arrlck*" 



igned the command of Leinster. Ulster was tlie fergus: 

province from which James I. had expelled the ™''*'^ .^. 
• , , , ' peace with 

Koman Catholics in order to establish a Scotch colony, 0*XcUi. 
and accordingly tlic disi>ossesH;d proprietors had 
become tlie most irreconcilable enemies of the English 
supremacy. Ke-assembled under the guidance of 
O'Neill, the most skilful and daring of the insurgent 
chiefs, the '* Old Irish " were lurking around their old 
abodes. It was impossible to come at them in a regu- 
lar way, for as soon as they were dispersed in one point, 
they re-assembled in another. By dint of extreme 
vigilance, by dodging their track, and by cutting off 
their provisions, Monk made the quarters of the '* Old 
Irish " so uneasy, that O'Neill was obliged to seek out 
some new field of operations. Tlie new Scotch settlers 
lived likewise on sufficiently bad terms with the 
English. But Monk was already well skilled in keep- 
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1649. ing peace between two parties by profiting by their 
— mutual animosities. Monroe was at the head of the 
new Scotch ; and Monk, towards the middle of Sep- 
tember, at the moment when Cromwell was victori- 
ous at Preston, and was crossing the Tweed, fell upon 
their quarters in concert with the old Scotch, taking 
possession of Belfast and Carrickfergus, and sent both 
the men and their General prisoners to England. No 
service could at the time have been more agreeable to * 
Parliament, and especially to Cromwell, who by this 
blow was aided in his objects upon Scotland; and Monk 
received a gratuity of £500 for his service, with a 
letter of thanks from the Speaker. At the end of this 
period he received secret instructions from the Close 
Committee of the Parliament to endeavour to treat 
with Owen O'Neill, the chief of the confederate Roman 
Catholics then in arms. This Monk found opportu- 
nity to do, and O'Neill was brought to oflTer to serve 
the Parliament with his army, and not to separate 
from their common interest, if his party might enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion without prejudice or 
disadvantage. These terms were granted, but were of 
course made a grievance by both Presbyterians and 
Independents, who would not tolerate any terms with 
the Papists ; and the General was accordingly sum- 
moned to appear before the House ; and he therefore 
repaired to London. On his way he met with Crom- 
well going over to take the government of Ireland. 
The wary politician warned him of the danger into 
which he was hastening, and advised him as to the 
friends he should apply to. Nevertheless, after hear- 
ing all he had to say at the Bar of the House, they 
came to this vote: — " That they did disapprove of what 
Major-General Monk had done in concluding a peace 
with the grand and bloody Irish rebel Owen Roe 
O'Neill, and did abhor the having any thing to do with 
him therein ; yet are easily petavn^id^d tVi^ut tVxa making 
the siune by the said Ma^or-OeneT^i >Na&,Sxv \v\^ VA%. 
ment, most for the advantage oi t\i^ ^xv^^V m\et^%> 
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in that nation ; and that he shall not be further ques- 1649. 

tioned for the same in time to come.'* — 

Abont this time Monk's elder brother died of a fall Comes into 

from his horse, without leaving male issue : conse- Possession 

., ,, - ., . . «-r» J, . 1 T 1 , oftliefami- 

quently the family estate oi fothendge devolved upon ly estate, 

him. He therefore withdrew into private life to through 
recover it frx)m the ruinous condition in which his ^f jjjg ^jjgp 
father and late brother had lefb it. His business-like brother : 
habits and energy soon restored the estate from its ^"^^n™! 
depressed condition. But he had scarcely settled his wellagainst 
private affairs when he was called forth again to assist ^® Scots. 
in the field. The young King had appeared in Scotland ; 
and the Parliament, troubled at his presence in the 
island, sent for Cromwell out of Ireland to serve them in 
this emergency: because Fairfax, who had hitherto borne 
the name of (general, declared positively that he would 
not command any army that was sent into Scotland. 
Hereupon Oliver was named to take his place ; but he 
was become so attached to Monk, that he would not 
stir without having him at his elbow, to advise upon 
all matters preparatory to the march. Our hero thus 
became what in modem parlance would be called the 
" Chief of the Staff." Such an officer, under some 
designation or other, has always been required to assist 
a General in Chief in the manifold details of a com- 
mand ; and we shall see from the character of Monk, 
as it becomes developed, that he was especially fitted 
for such a post. 

The first step was, to collect together a sufficient and Counter at- 
an effective army ; for Cromwell and Monk were quite t^^^^ons 
of one mind in this, that a well armed and well disci- this time to 
plined body was the only sure instrument of success, u^ihtary 
Many gentlemen who had served in either army in ^^ 
the late civil contest were quite ready to buckle on 
their arms again ; and while the Lord General attracted 
the one side, the Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance * 
had been of the opposite colour ; so that both fancies 

3 This was the title borne by General Monk when serving 
under CromwelL 
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1650. could at once be gratified. It is a universal remark, 
"" that what are termed principles are worn very looselj 
in civil war. " Necessity makes strange bedfellows ;" 
and here were now many of good parts and contrary 
opinions offering to enlist as troopers, amidst the wreck 
of fortunes, in order to obtain the employment of a 
gentleman for the competent provision of 20*. by the 
week, and to live at free quarters, keeping their horses 
and themselves at the cost of a few shillings. It is the 
remark of an old biographer of our hero on this matter 
— " Some say good men are bettered by bad company, 
as roses and lilies planted beside garlick smell sweeter/' 
Anecdote : In July, Cromwell entered Scotland at the head of 
*Je^*|*® 20,000 men. It has been stated, to the credit of 
8rd Sep- ' Monk as a " Professor in the art of war, that he drew 
tember. np the whole army, so that in the darkness of night, 
when they could not discern one another, the men re- 
ceived such directions as to maintaining their discipline 
in face of the enemy, that the next morning, when they 
were able to discern one another, they found them- 
selves in a figure both defensive and fit to make a 
charge." No opposition was offered to the march 
until within less than a day's journey of Edinburgh, 
when the whole Scottish army was seen encamped upon 
a very advantageous ground. The Parliament army 
made their quarters as near to the enemy as possible, 
but found themselves in a wery embarrassing position* 
They saw that the Scots were too well entrenched to be 
attacked, while the country was so devastated behind 
them, and every advance before them was so well guarded, 
that they were obliged to bring up all their provision 
for horse and foot from England ; and thus were com- 
pelled to maintain their army by supplies from the fleet. 
Lesley really believed that he had Oliver at his mercy, 
and that the army could escape only by embarking 
in their ships. It was now near the month of Sep* 
tember, and the season of the year would not permit 
them to depend upon these necessary supplies much 
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longer. As soon, therefore, as Cromwell had refreshed 1G50. 
his troops, he resolved to retire towards Musselburgh. '"' 
But the Scots would not part with him so easily ; and 
as soon as they discerned the march, they followed 
with their whole body, and in the morning fell upon 
the English rear with some advantage. Cromwell, as 
soon as he saw the enemy well upon his track, 
exclaimed that ^' God had delivered them into his 
hands ;'* and he forthwith assembled his council. 
Fear seized many, for they saw themselves entangled 
in a confined position, between the sea and the heights 
already occupied by the enemy. " Gentlemen,'* said 
Monk, " the Scots have numbers and the hills on their 
side- We have discipline and despair on ours : with 
these, our men will fight well. My advice is, to attack 
them immediately. If you will follow it, I am ready 
to command the van." This quite jumped with Crom- 
well's own opinion, for it was his frequent and ever 
successful maxim — to attack without much regard to 
numbers ; being persuaded that the assailants always 
have the advantage. All objections were thenceforth 
silenced ; and on the morning of the 3rd of September, 
1650, Monk, as brigadier, with pike in hand, placed 
himself at the head of three regiments of foot, and 
charged up the hill that was above the town, from the 
sea-side. The enemy depended much upgn their 
ministers, who preached and prayed, and assured them 
that they had ail night been wrestling with the Lord 
in prayer, and that revelations had been made them 
that the sectarian and heretical army of Agag (meaning 
Cromwell) was delivered into their hands *. Hume well 
observes in respect to this battle, that " nothing in 
military actions can supply the place of discipline and 
experience ; and that in the presence of real danger, 

' The first Englbfa military medal was stmck for Danbar. It 
has on the obverse the Protector's bast, and " The Lord of Hosts 
— word at Dunbar;" and on the reverse, a representation of 
Parliament seated. 
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1651. where men are not accustomed to it, the fames of 
enthusiasm presently dissipate and lose their influ- 
ence.'* One regiment of Highlanders, the Camp- 
bells, under Lome, boldly stood to the push of the 
pike, and were all cut to pieces. They are said to 
have been the least affected with fanaticism. But the 
rest of the foot, seeing their preachers knocked on 
the head at the very moment when they were pro- 
mising them victory, lost heart, and ran away over the 
sands to Bellhaven. No quarter was given till the 
conquerors were weary of slaying ; so that there were 
5000 or 6000 dead upon the place. This success de^ 
cided the victory. Lambert did now good service with 
the horse ; for that of the enemy, not sustaining one 
charge, fled, and were pursued with a great execution. 
All the cannon, ammunition, carriages, and baggage 
were taken ; and the victorious army marched direct 
on the capital. Here Cromwell was seized with an 
ague, and delivered up the command of the army to the 
Lieutenant-General, but ordered him to besiege Tan- 
tallon and some other strong places. Monk was himself 
persuaded that " men were better than all ramparts ;" 
nevertheless he speedily reduced them, and thereby in- 
creased his reputation and credit with the General, over 
whom he seemed to bear such sway, that in all councils 
of war he drew upon himself the envy of the old 
officers. However, when the King, having raised a 
new army and emancipated himself from the trammels 
laid upon him by the League, marched into England, 
Oliver left Scotland in the charge of Monk, with 6000 
or 7000 men, with directions, to lay siege to Stirling 
Castle, a stately edifice in a very strong position. In 
three days the Lieutenant-General made the Governor 
surrender a place that had continued uncaptured under 
many kings ; and there were also taken great warlike 
stores, consisting of 5000 stand of arms and 40 pieces 
of ordnance. There were likeviiae t\i^ ^nevent Chair 
and Cloth of Estate, with ttve ^vjoi^ ^\i^ o'Oci^^ tv^ 
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furniture of Eoyalty, which were sent off to the Tower 1651. 
of London. The next place Monk attacked was Dun- 7" 
dee. Here the Governor, Robert Lumsden, having takes Dun- 
been summoned, answered with a brave spirit " that if ^^» l^t 
the commander and the rest of the English forces ^J^ 1^51^ 
would lay down their arms and submit themselves, he 
would give them passes to return peaceably to their 
own homes." Monk, having obtained infoimation 
that the garrison were a drunken set of fellows, whose 
pot- valour gave them security and presumption, gave 
order on the 1st September, 1651, for an immediate 
storm ; and, after a short but sharp resistance, he mas- 
tered the town; and as it was a place whither the 
Southerns had conveyed their persons and most part 
of" their best goods, together with a great deal of the 
wealth of Edinburgh, the town was given over to 
plunder, and nothing but plate and money was 
regarded. Lumsden, the Governor, was slain, and the 
greater portion of the garrison was put to the sword. 
Monk is charged with having ordered this; but, on 
the contrary, " it troubled him very much *." 

Hearing that the Committee of Estates and the Submis- 
Kirk were met together in Perth to use their endea- ^^^.^^ , 
vours to raise the siege of Dundee, the Lieutenant- popularity 
General despatched General Morgan, with most of his of Monk 
horse, to surprise them ; which was effectually per- 
formed ; and the Earl Marshal, the Earl of' Crawford, 
many of the nobility, and old General Lesley, and some 
of the leading presbyters, were taken prisoners and 
sent by sea to London. After these notable actions, 
all Scotland readily su-bmitted to Monk. But the 
fatigue of these operations brought on a violent 
malady, under which our hero was so near sinking, 
that he was obliged to give up the command ; and by 
the advice of his physicians he wintered in Bath, 
where he was soon restored to health ; and in the 
beginning of 1652, he returned again to Scotland with 

^ Sir P. Warwick's Memoirs. 
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1062. 8t. John, VanOy Lambort, and other CommiBBioners, 
"" who wero charged to negotiate a union of the two 
kingdoniH under one Goveniment. Argyle made his 
BubmiBBion to the Commonwealth ; and tlie ancient 
kingdom, wliich had hitherto, througli all agcB, by 
meauB of its Bituation, poverty, and valour, maintained 
itfl indej)endence, waH now reduced to total Bubjeetion 
by the Btranger. Monk, when the war waa ended, 
Bet hiniHCilf to observe well the temper of the people ; 
and it in Baid that no man over won more love and 
reverence in a (iountry that it was Iub duty to hold in 
servitude and subjection, than he did. The Covenanters 
trusted him, and submitted to the gentle equity of hii 
rule and to the present necessity; and the loyal Mont- 
rose party, wanting a friend, honoured ono who had 
suffered, like themselves, for the late King ; and they 
reciMved from the Lieutenant-General that care and 
patronage which wero responded to on their part by 
gracious respect ; so that Monk now quitted Scotland 
leaving behind him a rem(;mbrance with the nation of 
great respect, whi(!h brought much fruit afterwards. 
Ih made In the year 1051), Cromwell had attained to supreme 

fi""ii'l**^f power, at a time wlujn an anxious war was carried on 
Hiid fl^liU ^y ^^^ between the English and the Dutch. Negotia- 
the Dutch tions for a peace were actually going on in London ; 
Kuytor, ^^^ ^^**'y were of course dijlayed by this change in the 
nn(ld«fniitB Government ; and on the death of Colonel Popham, 

imdsVa" ^^^° ^^^^ ^^^"" associated with iJlako and Deano in the 
Juiio. command of the fleet, Oliver could think of no better 

substitute on the spur of the moment than Monk, who 
was accordingly summoned, in all haste, from his 
command of the army in Scotland, to be joined in the 
command of a fleet actually going to sea. On tho 
2nd June the fleets of England and the States camo 
in sight. lilakc commanded in chief, but was at tho 
moment absent. Monk and Deano were termed 
" Generals of the Fleet,'* and were together in one 
ship, — *'Thc Kesolution :" Ponn was Vice-Admirulin 
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" The James," and Lawson was Rear- Admiral in " The 1668. 
George." Between eleven and twelve o'clock at noon the ~ 
two fleets engaged. One of the first hroadsides killed 
the hrave Admiral Deane, who " was slain by a great 
shot." Monk is reported to have instantly covered 
the body with his cloak, lest the loss of such '^ an 
honest and able servant of the Commonwealth " should 
depress the spirits of the crew. The Dutch, taking 
advantage of the wind, sailed to the westward, and 
fought retreating all the day till ten o'clock at night, 
their fleet keeping in a body. Tromp's design in this 
manoeuvre was to outsail the English frigates, and, 
leaving them astern, make the best of his advantage. 
The sharpest part of the fight, this first day, was 
between Lawson and De Ruyter, between whom the 
battle raged fiercely till about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, when Lawson sunk a Dutch ship of 42 guns. 
The next morning, very early. Monk found the Dutch 
fleet in sight, but, manoeuvring for the weather gage, 
it was near noon before they could re-engage. After 
four houA' dispute the Dutch strove earnestly to get 
away ; but the English had the wind, and pressed 
hard upon them. In the midst of the action. Admiral 
Blake, with 13 ships, was seen from the topmast-head 
to arrive from the North Sea, and he forthwith led 
into the very midst of the Dutch ships. Tromp 
struggled in vain against this disadvantage, and fell, 
with some sixteen ships, upon " The Resolution." But 
Lawson, with his squadron, wheeled about, and fell 
upon the Dutch Admiral, who was forced to retire right 
before the wind, and seek for safety among the (so 
called) Weilings, between Dunkirk and Calais. Six of 
the enemy's ships were sunk, two were blown up, and 
eleven were captured : and they are said to have lost 
two vice-admirals, three rear-admirals, and six cap- 
tains, with 1350 prisoners. The English had not a 
single ship either lost or disabled in the action. 

Blake's health not suffering him to remain any ^owk sue- 
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1058. lon^or in fjwnrrmml (;f iln* flf^^i, hf^ wh« ohlij^/'/l fo 

r..« . K'f ''f» ^lioro; ami n iww ('(fUwunHuni w«« Ihwii/'/I nu Uto 

j„ f),^. ^.<^„. J)f/h Jiifif, "fo «iif/hon/o nnd mnpowfr Monk, in ilin 

Truifr/l/»rUK« ftl,jif)fi(,#, of (iff'nfirrti nink^, io ]mi in ^»jt*'(!iif,lon «n'l m;f, 

*iuiu*. Muufrthti^jf itt ftll nun hvf^ry Mm |iriw*»r», inMir»iH«i/rn«, 

ftn^l (lin'/'f/ionR ** ^iv^n io liini ; m^l iU'cnri\]ii^f\y i)in 

cjiwiimw] of i)w i]o(^i wnn oidrunUul itt MttiiU'n]irwU'iwJ^ 

Hw\ vftlojir tin "(if('nr»nil of ilifi FIM//* 

AH)mi irtf Wvory ox/«rilon wa» n/iw utn*\f^ in 'uwrmm^ i)io Rirmi^ih 

pflfH'/l, ]iui uu'Tt^mm in Mm imn-z^r-wftr. I romp likn- 
wif«*j rf'j»«inwl Iiim \h^iA, nn nflVHiinlly aw |»o««ilih»; mu\ wiili 
JKl ni*'n-of-wftr, aoH \\ut\n\\uU't\ (loiirflj^n an<l r^'woliiiion, 
Im! rtil.nckf'd Uk^ Fifi^liKh Hcoi ri^f ilif» Tox^'I on ihn 20ih 
.Inly. *V\\n n^lii InRi/'ri rr/irri rnorninj^ fill ni^hf/, wiUi- 
onfr nny cnunuh'TiAAf^ mlvanfH^o f//> I'if.h^r «irl«. Thfl 
hfilch Ini/I hr/Mi^lii wif/li f/licrn onf/ /rf harbonr four Hrft- 
^hij/R, whl<'li j»nf/ fJio Kn^llRli flH'i f,o wrmi/^ ironM/» ; an/1 
on<» r»f ilipni having w/'i "Tho Hf/. Andrew" on Offl, 
r^nrnf/^wl niK^h alarm iliHi mjiriy of hor rr^w d^fw»rf/#«(l 
hor; iMif/ Um! cflpiain, wifh Mk« r/«»i, rmnainf/l on boar^l 
wifli ^00/1 r^/MirM^r-, afi<l fxiint/fiiwhrwl ilm Hrft. " 'Hi^ 
()ak," al«o, wn« finwl, an J w>i» n^r^^warily almn/lon^/l ; 
\iui Um' /'T^w wf'rr! all mivr/l. Nr'xf/ day flio aM/ion 
WH« n-n^wf'/l af/ »^vf^n o%'l/»('k In flin morning, an/1 t'tm- 
f/inn/'d f/ill //n*' in U»/' aff^rnoon, Trmnji h/'in^ now rmn- 
for^/'d l»y !>/» WiU wiUi iw/'niy-fivo lar^fi wliifm. Monk, 
li/>w/?v*'r, in "Tlin ItoRolnfion," «rirl'*Tl»n W/>r('/»«f^r" 
fri^Hf/O, ma/ln a j^allHnf/ yuMn^t^ ihrnw^h fli« wliolft 
Pnirjh H/'/'f ; «nd in fli/i Fiinij/j/lo " Tromp*« Uf\mmni 
WAR Rh/if down ; «nd a« ho /^onl/| uni m^i if np fl^flin, 
)io wHff fain fo pni liift fla^ \\\um \\\n nf>ar mAwf^/' 
Tliif* «li$/fii in^idfnf/ wa« flio an^nry of a lo»« ihai wa« 
(jfiif/O irr*'j»«rHMo fo Holland. Vf-ry >iof;n «rff«rwftfd» 
Admiral Tr/^mp wfl» kill/'/) hy a nnrnkpf-hall in Uifl 
hrf'Huf. Tliiw ov^'nf af <;nr!0 dof^idfd fliM )>nff)/f in 
fav/Mir of flM' Knj/li»li ; and Virfi-Admirnl Wif/y^T in\\y 
^<mfinnHl fl»*' fij<l»f fo f>nald«' lii« nh\]m Ui ff»fir^ in 
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safety to their own coasts. The General of the Fleet 1653. 
reported that in this last action he had sank twenty- 
six of the enemy's men-of-war, and had taken 1000 
prisoners, of whom Vice-Admiral Everson was one. 
4500 Dutch seamen were slain. The English, how- 
ever, carried off no ships, and lost 500 slain and 800 
wounded, among whom were twelve captains. This 
was the last victory of the great Dutch war; for 
Cromwell, hoping to derive some advantage from the 
consternation caused hy the death of the renowned 
Admiral, took prudent care to refit and repair the 
English fleet tmtil he concluded his negotiations for 
peace with Holland. Many things are supposed to Peace with 
have much conduced to the happy termination of the J^olland : 
war. One was the encouragement now first given conferred 
to the oflScers hy the State in the care that was ^V^^ 
taken of the widows of all that were slain in 
the service. The survivors were, moreover, re- 
warded with medals, and the superior officers with 
chains of gold. As for Monk, he had a lai^e medal 
appended to a gold chain, hearing the represen- 
tation of a sea fight, which the Protector himself put 
about his neck at a great public dinner. Nor was 
this bounty confined to officers alone, but all the sea- 
men received what was called tun and gun money for 
all prizes; and the widows and orphans had liberal 
pensions out of the Chamber of Chatham. This be- 
ginning of a practice that has since been so munificently 
carried out in this country, is said to have been adopted 
at the suggestion of General Monk. There were in 
the fleet under his command a number of ships hired 
from the merchants ; and it is related that before the 
fight commenced he shifbed commanders into one 
another's vessels, to prevent them from having any 
concern in the battle for their private property. This 
proceeding fully answered his expectations, for no 
ships in Monk's fleet behaved with more gallantry 
than the merchant-ships. 
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1654. New storms soon arose in Scotland. Middleton, at 
_^r" the head of some Boyalists, had risen in the High- 
motions lands. Although Monk's saccesses in the war are said 
in Scot- to have excited some jealousy of him in the mind of 
Monk's Cromwell, yet the Protector resolved to confide the care 
prepara- of the North to his former comrade, though perhaps 
faras for a ^^^Yx some precautions dictated by distnist. The General 
there. obeyed his master with all the haste in his power, but 
found that the army he was sent to command was 
composed of the most restless and fanatical men in the 
service. No preparations had been made by Lilbume, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, for active service 
against the rebellion ; for indeed he did not dare to stir 
forth from his quarters. Monk's first care was to secure, 
as he advanced northward, all the posts capable of 
defence. He planted several garrisons, as well for com- 
munications as for magazines for supplies. On his 
march he was received into the house of Campbell of 
Glenorchie, which he found fit for his purpose; but 
the laird refused to grant it. " I will not violate your 
hospitality," said Monk, " but must try to carry out 
my intentions by force : look to your defences quick, 
for I am about to attack." The laird had many 
friends and retainers around him ; but they persuaded 
him to make terms, and consent to receive a garrison, re- 
serving the best part of the house for the accommodation 
of himself and his family. Large magazines of fodder 
and biscuit were established at Leith, St. Johnston's, 
and Inverness, from whence Monk could keep up his 
stores at all times within reach of his troops. He 
made the soldiers carry with them provisions for a 
week ; and, thus armed, he was enabled to penetrate 
into recesses hitherto regarded by the Highlanders as 
inaccessible. His vigilance never suffered him to be 
overtaken in these unknown regions. His marches were 
always short, and on reaching his camp he marked out 
the enclosure, posted his sentries, and inspected every 
thing himself. The soldiers relied on their General 
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implicitly ; for he always took effectual measures for 1655. 
their security, took charge of their food, and foresaw "~ 
every difficulty. Middleton was routed by him at 
Loughgarry on the 20th July, and fled out of the king- 
dom. The country submitted ; and Monk having made 
arrangements to secure the due payment of taxes and 
to prevent irregular plundering, order was established 
throughout the Highlands '^, 

• In August Monk returned to his command of the Returns to 
army in Scotland, and took up his abode in Dalkeith ^^ *??" 
Palace, near Edinburgh, a seat which he rented of the Scotland. 
Duchess of Buccleugh ; and here he resided, exercising 
the government as one of the Protector's Council of 
State for Scotland, under a Commission that was 
dated June 1655, until the death of Cromwell. 

This period, extending over five years, was marked Monk's 
by a domestic event which had considerable influence ™*"^i»g®- 
on the private life and character of Monk. He de- 
clared publicly in September, 1659, that he was 
married to Mrs. Ann Clarges, the daughter of Doctor 
Thomas Clarges, a physician. Although scandal had 
given out that he had cohabited with this woman for 
some time past, yet Monk is not known to have had 
a chQd older than his eldest son and successor, Christo- 
pher, who became second and last Duke of Albemarle. 
His wife is stated by Clarendon to have been a vulgar, 
imperious woman, nihil muliehre prcster corjpti^ gerena. 
The tastes of the old campaigner were probably not 
Tory refined ; and the need of some repose after so 
long a service, made him the slave of a woman of an 
abject mind, destitute even of the charms which are 
wont to enthral a man. The influence of habit from a 
long connexion of this kind, gave her an ascendancy 
of will and words that harassed, and sometimes over- 
camOy the cool immobility of her lover. She was one 

* Our friend General Morgan, whose command of the " Bed 
Coati" has heen noticed in the Life of Turenne, was Monk's 
eiBcient leoond in eommand in thia campaign. 

roz. in. c 
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1656. of tbose somewhat ignoble causes which, working oon- 
iinuallj, evcntuallj influenced Monk to exercise his 
superior faculties in the great crisis. Common woman 
as she was, she deposited her soul in the hands of the 
Presbyterian ministers ; and as, from sincerity or pru- 
dence, it was indispensable to her husband's success to 
keep up some religious appearance, she served his pur- 
pose, whatever might be the evidence of her vulgar 
tastes and habits. This interval of Monk's life at Dal- 
keith was very characteristically passed by him. He 
exercised the power of a conqueror, and was arbi- 
trary but just. The Presbyterians were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but were for- 
bidden to interfere in civil matters; to employ the 
arm of excommunication ; or to publish any opinions 
on matters of his Government. The soldiers were 
kept in the utmost severity of discipline, but were 
punctually and duly paid ; and indeed, in consequence 
of the regularity with which he dispensed his sup- 
plies out of England for the service of the Govern- 
ment, Scotland was never more full of treasure. It 
was quite incredible to behold with what humility and 
obedience the conquerors lived among the conquered. 
Trade and traffic, being free, increased, as we now know 
by experience that they will do, and commodities were 
never vended at a better price. Calm and indefatigable 
in his energy and activity, the General gave ready 
access to all who sought him, listened patiently to all 
complaints, and carried himself in a manner suited to 
all conditions, all ranks, all parties ; he kept himself 
correctly informed on every matter, ascertaining clearly 
what it behoved him to guard against, as well as to 
look to ; but sparing all useless vexations, which ex- 
cite more hatred against a suspicious Government 
than even its vigour. Bishop Burnet says of the 
state of Scotland during the usurpation ; — " There 
was good justice done, and vice was suppressed and 
pimished ; so that we always reckon those eight years 
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of asuipation a time of quiet, peace, and prosperity." 1656. 
The Scottish nobility, towards whom the obsequious — 
politeness of Monk mitigated the hardships of his 
anthoiity, sought him, and derived from his sentiments 
towards the proscribed dynasty expectations which he 
never sanctioned, but which induced the young King 
to regard the Protector's State Councillor as not un- 
fiivoorable towards his own pretensions. In the year Solicita- 
1656 a letter dated from Colen (Cologne) the 12th ^^^^ 
August, of the genuineness of which there is every Monk on 
proof^ contains these sentiments : — " One who believes the part of 
ke knows your nature and inclination very well, assures ^ 
me that, notwithstanding all ill accidents and mis- 
fintanes, you retain still your old affection to me, and 
resolve to express it upon the £u*st seasonable oppor^ 
tanity; which is as much as I look for &om you. 
We must all patiently wait for that opportunity, 
which may be offered sooner than we expect : when it 
is, let it find you ready ; and in the mean time have a 
care to keep yourself out of their hands who know the 
koit you can do them in a good conjuncture, and can 
neyer but suspect your affection to be, as I am con- 
fident it is, towards Chables Eex.*' 

A more indiscreet communication could not have Pnident 
been made ; but it is believed that Monk immediately ^^^^^^^"^ 
Mot a copy of it to the Lord Protector, as there is a 
letter in the Thurloe State Papers, dated November in 
ilie same year, to this effect : — " I send you copies of 
tiro letters sent by Colonel Borthwick, which by 
means of a friend I had sight of before they were 
delivered. One of them is to my Lord Qlencaime : to 
Mfkom the other is, I know not as yet; hut I shall speedily 
know when it is delivered" Notwithstanding, the ori- 
ginal was found among Monk's papers, carefiilly pre- 
served, after his death. The anecdote is very suggestive 
of the exceedingly cautious and circumspect character 
of the General, and renders it the more difficult to 
understand the offer recorded P.S. to some lettei oi 

c 2 
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1657. CromweH's : — " There be many that tell me there is a 
certain cunning fellow in Scotland called George Monk, 
who is said to lie in wait there to introduce Charles 
Stuart : I pray you use your diligence to apprehend 
him, and send him up to me \" 
RewaidB Cromwell all the while trusted Monk, and loaded 
bestowed j^ij^ yfiHi favours. After the pacification of Ireland, and 
by Crom- ^^^ flight of Middleton into Scotland, he settled on him 
well. a considerable estate out of the Koman Catholic for- 

feitures in the former kingdom, which was confirmed 
to him by Parliament. Monk always showed himself 
solicitous to remain true and faithful to Cromwell. 
Thurloo's State Papers are full of his ready desire to 
serve him, and of an honest independence in doing bo. 
He speaks openly in his letters to the Protector of 
those who are " very groat with Charles Stuart ;" but 
'* they are not in his opinion so much occupied with 
Charles Stuart's business as with the hope of some 
division among themselves." 
Is sum- In the year 1G57, Monk was summoned to London 

Cro^eU's *^ **^® ^^® P^*^® ^^ Oliver's " other House." But 

"other although there is evidence that the General had no 

House." desire to quit Dalkeith Palace, to which, if he were 

once dislodged from it, he might not And it so easy to 

get back, yet he was speedily reassured in his repose 

there, by the dissolution of the new Parliament on the 

4th February. 

Death of In the summer of 1658, after many domestic 

8rf sT*"' troubles, the health of the Protector began to fail ; 

tember. &nd at the latter end of August he was seized 

with a fever and ague, under which he sank on the 

3rd September, — the anniversary of his victories 

at Dunbar and Worcester. By his will he appointed 

* I am exceedingly Bccptical of the truth of the P.S., which 
cannot be traced Airther back than Echard, who docs not give 
any authority for it. It is wholly at variance with the terms on 
which Monk lived with the Protector, and of his known personal 
Mttachment to Oliver and his family. 
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his 0on Richard to succeed him in the Protectorate of 1658. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and the Council of — 
State forthwith sent orders to Monk, that, as the new 
Protector had heen proclaimed in London, so ho should 
be at Edinburgh. The General, sincerely attached to the 
family of Cromwell, and in the proper execution of his 
duty, immediately convened the Magistrates, and, at 
the head of the army drawn up at the Cross, caused 
the ceremony to be performed with duo solemnity. 
But the Scotch, removed to such a distance from the 
State authorities, assisted coldly at the formalities, 
and, when the Proclamation was read, made no accla- 
mation. " Why not rather old George P " was the 
remark of the crowd ; " He is fitter for a Protector 
than little Dick Cromwell." 

Though this was the mere vulgar talk of the com- Monk's 

munity, yet there were many in the State who correspon- 
•^ "^ '^ uouco with 

seriously thought of Monk as the man most fitted for Richard 

the supreme authority ; but there is no just ground for Cromwell, 
believing that the General himself had the least idea ,uivico to 
of it. Out of reach of the storms that were sure to l^im. 
gather round the capital. Monk resolved to abide the 
time for action, and conducted himself with character- 
istic prudence and caution, and with wonderful forbear- 
ance. Bichard addressed frequent letters to him to seek 
his advice, and despatched persons with great protesta- 
tions of kindncfss, to entreat the GoneraFs assistance. 
He frankly replied to these, counselling that liichard, 
bhis opinion, should establish himself pre-eminently by 
means of the Presbyterian party, which he regarded 
M that of the nation ; but he advises a religious con- 
formity in all essential points, and liberty on all 
others. He warns him against the party called ** In- 
dependents " in the army, and recommends the intro- 
duction of the ancient nobility into t}io Parliament, 
whenever he may call one, as men of influence in 
their respective counties, who might rally round hi8 
Government. 
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Bichard soon found it necessary, in order to obtain 
supplies to carry on the ordinary operations of Govem- 
ment, to call a Parliament. Of course it was neces- 
sary to summon this on the existing model ; and it 
was soon found that the Republican party had 
obtained a footing in the Commons sufficient to embar- 
rass the measures of the young Protector's friends. 
In all these proceedings the debates were so much pro- 
longed, that all business was retarded, and great alarms 
were engendered. The army then raised its head, and 
found a leader in Fleetwood, the son-in-law of Oliver. 
He was so extreme in his politics, as to be what was 
termed a " Fifbh Monarchy " man. The Republican 
party in the army was considerable. The discon- 
tented officers established private meetings in Fleet- 
wood's apartments ; and, as he dwelt at Wallingford 
House, the paiisy received a denomination from that 
place. The Parliament became alarmed at this mili- 
tary cabal, and voted a meeting or general council of 
officers illegal, except by the Protector's permission. 
This brought affairs to a rupture. Desborough, the 
Protector's imcle, a man of a coarse nature, threatened 
his nephew, that if he should turn his back upon the 
army, he would set fire to the House, and kill all that 
should resist ; and Richard, unable to stem the torrent, 
dissolved the Parliament on the 22nd April, and 
resigned his office on the 6th May, 1659. The Long 
Parliament was re-established under the name of" The 
Rump," meaning the remnant of such as still survived 
who had belonged to the Long Parliament in the former 
time. The numbers of this Parliament were very 
small, — ^little exceeding seventy members. They had 
no real influence in the nation ; nevertheless, they re- 
instated old Lenthal as Speaker, and appointed Fleet- 
wood their Lieutenant-General. They were scarcely in 
their seats before all orders of men expressed their high- 
est indignation against them, and their apprehension 
lest such tyrannical rulers should again exercise their 
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former powers. A secret reconciliation was therefore 1659. 
made between the rival parties, which united in a tacit '^ 
agreement for the overthrow of " The Rump.** Fleet- 
wood becomes the correspondent of Monk in all these 
matters, for he had become jealous of Lambert, who 
also wrote loving letters to his old comrade : and thus, 
while the General is living quietly and reservedly at 
Dalkeith Palace, he is courted by several interests, 
sod in these heats and jealousies is already acknow- 
ledged to be considered the umpire. The Parliament 
had also sent his brother-in-law Clarges to the General to 
engage him to submit to the Bump Government. They 
knew that Monk was not of their party ; and, had they 
daiedy they would have sent him a successor instead 
of an ambassador. But Monk was in possession of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and assured of the affections of 
the people, as well as of the army under his command. 
The change had been so little foreseen by the General, 
that all he could do on Clarges* mission, was to acquiesce ; 
for he was well aware that neither the leading men in 
the Parliament nor the army in London were his friends. 

The Boyalist party entertained hopes that the Pres- Bold pro- 
byterian party was inclined to side with them, or at all j®®^v^ ^^ 
events, not to take part against them, and had planned 
an insurrection in the spring of 1659, which, although 
it failed in its main design, yet Sir George Booth, with 
4000 or 5000 men, assisted by Sir Thomas Middlcton 
out of Wales, took Chester, and issued a manifesto 
against the Parliament. General Lambert was in con- 
sequence ordered to march against the insurgents ; 
and he easily and promptly attacked and defeated the 
movement. This success hastened the ruin of the 
Parliament; for Lambert, the most ambitious man 
in the army, was rather more dangerous to them 
than Booth or Middleton. The army, at his insti- 
gation, drew up a petition which so alarmed the 
House, that Sir Arthur Haslerigg proposed Lam- 
bert's impeachment. The General was with his army 
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1659. at Derby when the news reached him, and prompt] j 
marched his brigade towards London. The Council of 
State, on hearing of this, ordered two regiments to 
Westminster, to goard the Parliament, which were 
placed under the command of Evelyn, who records 
that, on the 13th '* October, he met Lambert at Scotland 
Yard gate, who commanded him to dismount ; which 
he thought it safest to do, and his troop at once yielded 
obedience to their General, and lined King Street. 
Presently afterwards the Speaker, who was going to 
the House in his coach, was stopped by Lambert's 
order, and the heads of his carriage horses were quietly 
turned about. He then sent to stop all the members 
who were going to the House, and hindered it from 
assembling. The military, now grown superiors, nomi- 
nated ten of their own body to form a new Council ; 
and as they were uneasy about Monk, whom they 
suspected, they sent Colonel Cobbett to Edinburgh 
with secret instructions to try to corrupt his troops, 
and, if possible, to put the General himself under 
arrest ; but Clarges gave Monk intelligence of 
Cobbett's secret commission. 
Oitical po- While affairs continued in such a distracted condition 

Bitionof af- in England, Monk was greatly embarrassed in Scotland. 

lairs 111 o •/ 

Scotland : He was indeed at the head of the Government, and of 

Monk'a 12,000 soldiers, on most of whom he could rely, but 

onS popu- ^^^ ^^ ^^* Now this army was upheld by money 
larity. regularly paid from England ; for Scotland could not 
maintain it. The changes in England since Cromwell's 
death disturbed in a great many ways the peaceful 
Government that Monk had procured for Scotland. 
He was equally caressed by the Scots, whether civil or 
military, because he was either wanted or feared ; but 
he clearly saw that on which side soever the advantage 
should turn, he was to be the victim. Around him 
many different interests were in activity, stnving to 
shake his apparent immobility. Even in his private 
circle the respective parties had their representatives. 
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Price, his Chaplain, was a Royalist and Church-of- 1659. 
England man at heart. Another of his Chaplains was 
a Presbyterian in opinions, a man of intelligence and 
intrigue, and devoted to Monk. The General's lady, a 
zealous Presbyterian, was not less eager for the King 
than she was earnest against Episcopacy. There were 
others also in different employments who busied them- 
selves in these matters secretly or openly. Among 
them all. Monk, calm, silent, and self-possessed, endea- 
voured to satisfy each one privately by some half- con- 
fidence ; while he was as solicitous to conceal all he did 
not say, as he was desirous of diffusing a persuasion of 
that which he wished to be beheved. Every one in 
his house had in turn the honour of being first dupe 
to the General. Beyond his intimate circle, however, 
the taciturnity of Monk encircled him with a dignified 
rampart which he never permitted to be forced. With 
an air of profound attention, he listened to all who 
addressed him, but answered scarcely at all, differed 
still less, afforded no room for discussion, and carefully 
guarded himself against any indiscretions. 

Meanwhile time advanced, and it became necessary Monk'g 

to devise means to repel the attacks made upon his cautious 

, , . , 'ii J -11' -I • treatment 

reserve, and to give hopes without committing nim- ^f ^ggjj g^. 

self. Charles Stuart and the Royalists redoubled their licitations 

efforts to attach Monk to their cause. Sir Stephen jq™ . ^p. 

Fox arrived, bearing a letter from the King himself, plication 

wherein His Majesty urged Monk to march with his °?^^\^*^ 

army against the London Government. The General ther. 

received the missive coldly, but neither made any reply 

nor hinted any promise ; but he allowed the bearer the 

entire freedom to depart, which seemed as much as to 

say that he did not forbid such messages. Colonel 

Atkins was charged by the Presbyterians to ascertain 

what they might expect from him if they were to take 

the field. " I shall send a force against you,'* sharply 

replied the General ; " in the position I hold, I can do 

no less.*' At length there came an agent with whom 
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1659. it was surmised that he could not deal otherwise 
than plainly. Sir John Green vil, his kinsman, had 
nominated his brother, Nicholas Monk, to a benefice in 
Cornwall. This gentleman arrived at Dalkeith in the 
month of August, 1659, two days after the visit of At- 
kins, on the pretence of a visit of affection. The General 
received him well, until, after a few days, he avowed to 
him that ho was sent to propose to him to uphold the 
King's cause. Monk turned upon him with the 
bitterest reproaches, and ordered him to be gone 
immediately ; and told him that if he again returned 
with such a proposition, brother as he was, he would 
cause him to bo hanged. 
Lambert is In the present state of afTairs, the wary General cer- 
defoatod: tainly considered that the Tresbyterian party was the 
to be (lis- proper one on which he should depend : and in this he 
missed ig thought to have relied the rather from the certainty 
comniuiul ^^ co-operation from the force under the Lord Fairfax, 
of the army although ho had never communicated in any way with 

knd^-^but ^^^'"' ^^'^^i however, thought that he had no time to 
withdraws lose, and, on Saturday, tlio liJird August, he had prepared 
his request, (jyory thing for a declaration of his intention to submit to 
the Parliament. 13ut he happily had detained his aide- 
de-camp in the night to wait the post ; and the next 
morning brought him the nciws of Sir George Booth's 
d(3feat by Lambert. On hearing of this success, the Inde- 
pendents flocked to Dalkeith, elated by what they deemed 
to be a triumph over their chief enemies the Presbyte- 
rians. For a moment Monk seemed to have thought 
the game lost ; and, whether to remove all distrust on 
the part of the authorities, or yielding with a character- 
istic inclination towards the safer course, he sent up, on 
the 3rd Sciptember, a letter to the Speaker, earnestly de- 
siring his dismission from the Scotch command. No 
dissuasion nor earnest entreaties could turn him aside 
from his purj)ose. The reasons he alleged for making the 
request seemed puerile, at. a moment when the cause of 
his King and country trembled in the balance. Never- 
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tbdtefi it WM thought that he acted from wife and well- 1659. 
eonndered reaaona, with the yiew of remoying jealouaiea, '" 
and of induciiig \he diatracted Goyemment to lolicit hia 
eoa^nance at the head of the troops. Howeyer, it waa 
a daDgerooa adyentore, and he only just failed of being 
taken at hia word but that lome members, who were hia 
fiienda, urged Lenthall to suppress the letter ; seeing 
that if it were read to the House, his enemies would 
haye clenched the naiL As it was, Sir Harry Vane got 
an inkling of the eidstence of the letter, and more than 
onee demanded that it should be read. But Clarges,who 
had brought the letter to the Speaker, interposed, and 
urged that it should be suppressed for ten days, and in 
the mean time the Parliament waa turned out of doors, 
and Yane^s power waa at an end. 

Aa soon as Monk had perceiyed that the matter was DUiolii- 
whoUy in his hands, he occupied himself in setting to ^^fUS^ 
woriL to face all contingencies. He now protested against Ramp : '* 
the yiolence of the army towards the Parliament, called Monk 
in hia detachments from the Highlands, and avowed Y.n^\And to 
hia resolution to stand by '' The Kump." But on the protect the 
17th October, news arrived at Dalkeith of the dis- n^|*' 
aolntion of that phantom of power, and that Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, and their adherents, had constituted 
themselves a Government, under the name of a Com- 
mittee of Safety. Monk had already sounded many 
of his officers, and had assured himself of their 
disposition to act with him ; so that he commissioned 
darges to promise to the Parliamentary leaders that 
he was prepared to march to London, in order to curb 
the yiolence of the English army. He at once sum- 
moned a meeting of the officers at Edinburgh (haying 
preyiously dismissed the fiinatics whom he knew to 
be adverse to his design), and thus announced the 
march to the South : — " The army in England," 
he said, '' has broken up the Parliament. Incapable 
of rest, it is bent on invading all authority, and will 
not suffer the nation to arrive at a permanent settle- 
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1659. ment. I deem it the duty of my place to keep the 
— military powers in obedience to the civil. It is the 
duty of all of us to defend the Parliament from which 
you receive your pay and your commissions. I 
reckon, therefore, on your obedience. Nevertheless, 
if any one of you declares himself against the resolu- 
tion, he shall be at full liberty to quit the service and 
receive his pass.*' A general acclamation confirmed 
the General's hopes. All that was required of the 
officers was, that before they drew their swords, and 
prej)arod to spill the blood of their comrades, an 
attempt should be made to reclaim them by some 
admonitions. Monk was neither in a condition nor 
of a disposition to refuse a demand of this nature. 
Monk 80- With great forethought the General despatched a 

cures Bor- detachment of cavalry the same night to aid the 

wick, New- . '' ^ 

castle, and Governor of Berwick (on whom ho could depend) 

Carlisle. ^o maintain his post, and to displace such officers of 

his garrison as were Anabaj)tists or Independents, whom 

he ordered to be arrested and superseded. Monk had 

not acted a moment too soon ; for Captain Johnson had 

scarcely fulfilled his orders, when Colonel Cobbett 

arrived from Lambert to secure Berwick. He was 

at once arrested, and sent to Edinburgh Castle. The 

same step was taken to secure Newcastle. But 

Colonel Lilburne, who was at York, had already seized 

the town in the name of the Committee of Safety. 

The same result happened at Carlisle, where the 

Governor proved false, and nearly took Captain Deane 

and his troop of horse prisoners, while they were 

negotiating. 

Satisfac- Monk wrote to Lenthall, to Fleetwood, and to Lambert, 

tion in to announce the resolution taken by the army in Scotland 

Monk's *^ protect the laws and liberties of England against vio- 

proceod- lence. The letters were printed and distributed at Edin- 

*"fi^* burgh ; and their arrival in London on the 24th excited a 

lively feeling of joy in the public mind. The Committee of 

Safety were taken quite aback ; for they had not dreamt 
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of danger for any part of the army ; and when they con- 1659. 
sidered the whole manner of proceeding, and the quality 
of the person that had undertaken it (for Lambert 
knew the opinion that Oliver had entertained of Monk's 
martial abilities, and was not a little jealous of them), 
they speedily applied themselves to meet the danger. 
They first sent down General Morgan to dissuade Monk 
from his engagement. This officer was one who had 
deservedly a high consideration. He was a soldier and 
a man of honour, and delivered the message as he was 
required to do ; but he did in truth belong to the army 
of Scotland, and was unwilling to quit it ; so he 
remained where he was, to receive Monk's orders '. 

Lambert was appointed to the command of an army Lambert's 
which was to march to the North, and stop Monk's ^®^°***." 
advance. He was not blind to the error that had been Monk, 
committed by the English army in usurping sovereign 
power without the approbation and concurrence of a 
General at the head of 12,000 men, with Scotland at 
his back. This error he desired, if possible, to repair ; 
and, while he marched at the head of his troops to 
Newcastle, he sent forward Dr. Clarges and Colonel 
Talbot, both of them friends of Monk, and who arrived 
at Edinburgh on the 2nd November, to propose 
negotiations. Nothing could be more favourable to 
the designs of the General. He resolved to accept the 
proposal ; not, however, with much expectation to 

7 Morgan, at his first coming to the General, asked him aloud, 
merrily, " If he would lay down his arms, and be friends with 
Fleetwood and Lambert?" To which Monk replied. If they 
would restore the Parliament, he had little more to say ; and if 
he pleased he might let them know as much. Morgan answered, 
" I promised to ask you the question, but not to return to them 
that sent me, if you denied it. I am very glad I am here with 
you to assist you, and follow your fortunes in all your undertak- 
ings. Ton know I am no statesman ; but I am sure you are a 
lover of your country, and therefore I will join with you in all 
your actions, and submit to your prudence and judgment in the 
conduct of them." 
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1669. conclude a treaty, but to gain time, and to place him- 
*" aelf in the right before the public. With the consent 
of the ofHcers of his anny, ho made choice of Colonel 
Wilkg, Lieutenant-Colonel Cloberry, and Major Knight, 
who set off at once, and met Lambert at York, and they 
immediately stopped his forces from marching further 
north. When, however, the Commissioners met, and it 
was found that part of their instructions was to de- 
mand the restoration of the Parliament, Monk answered 
that ho was not suflSciently empowered to treat with 
them on that article ; and he required the Commissioner! 
to go on to London, while he endeavoured to obtain from 
them a suspension of hostilities during the whole con- 
tinuance of the negotiations. When Whitelock had in- 
timation of this, ho proposed that Lambert should be or- 
dered to advance at once with all his forces, and attack 
Monk ; but his advice was not taken. The Commis- 
sioners arrived in London on tho 12th November. They 
found themselves cunningly surrounded by many offi- 
cers, and were fed with most disastrous reports of what 
had occurred in the North since they quitted it. Their 
heads were quite turned by that means ; so that on the 
16th they accepted a treaty of nine articles, which were 
sent down with all speed to Monk for his ratification. 
The General was leaving tho supper-table on the 18th 
when the two officers arrived at Haddington, and pre- 
sented him with the treaty. He read it, and passed it 
over to those who sat at moat with him, but, after hit 
usual manner, said not one word, and then retired into 
his chamW. The next morning he returned to Edin- 
burgh, and summoned a meeting to take the terms 
into consideration. General dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the treaty, which contemplated the entire 
re-modelling of the army of Scotland. In the first 
moment of exasperation it was proposed that the Com- 
missioners should be disavowed as traitors, for having 
concluded such a treaty. But the General, boldly ad- 
dressing the council of officers, said, " If the army will 
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iok to ine, I will stick to them." Upon which all 1660. 
resent gave assurance that they could live and die ^ 
^th him: and this hrave resolution decided the 
march. 

Some days previous to this, the General had called a Monk's 
Convention by letters to every shire in Scotland, to send J™"**^.'. , 
Commissioners to confer with him upon matters that the dcotch 
concerned the peace and safety of the kingdom. Many Commis- 
of the nobility and representatives of burghs and 
ooanties had attended the summons to Edinburgh. 
To them Monk had announced his design of marching 
into England for the defence of the public law and 
liberty ; and he asked them to assist him in this pur- 
pose by aiding in the maintenance of the tranquillity of 
the country during his absence, and to make a supply 
for the arrears of taxes, in order to pay the troops. 
They desired time to deliberate ; and Monk prudently 
suggested that they should give him their decision by 
meeting him at Berwick on the 13th December; 
where they did in truth convene accordingly; and 
though they admitted they coidd do little for public 
order, yet they promised money, and kept their word. 

The General had ten regiments of foot and four Monk's 
regiments of horse, which composed his entire army. j^JJ^^^ 
Of these he determined to leave four regiments of foot land. 
to garrison the citadels he had built, and one regiment 
of horse to maintain the communications, — all under the 
command of General Morgan. His own army, though 
smaU, yet, afber it was modelled, all agreed in the same 
design, and all were faithful, and trusting implicitly on 
Monk. The Commissioners were sent back to London 
on the 20th to submit to the Council of Safety that 
another Conference should be held at Alnwick ; and the 
Gkneral began his march towards Berwick at the head 
of 6000 or 6000 men, well paid, well disciplined, and 
inured to toil and fatigue. Lambert then advanced to 
Newcastle with his army, which consisted of from 
8000 to 10,000 men, well mounted and well e(\ui\)^ed^ 
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but without money, without discipline, and very much 
used to their ease and their own authority. 

While these military preparations were in progress, 
"The Kump" were not idle. They were ardently 
exerting themselves to re-establish their authority 
against the army, but without the least thought of 
restoring the King. They believed Monk to be their 
friend, as having no other view than the restitution of 
the Parliament. For this reason the leaders privately 
assembled, and sent to Monk a Commission con- 
stituting him General of the Armies of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Portsmouth, under Colonel 
Whetham, the Governor, a particular friend of the 
General, declared for the ParUament ; and, on notice of 
this defection, the Committee of Safety sent there a de- 
tachment of the army ; but the soldiers deserted their 
officers, and were received into the garrison as friends, 
together with Haslerigg, Walton, and Mordaunt, three 
members of Parliament most incensed against the army. 
At the same time Lawson, the Vice-Admiral, with his 
squadron of the fleet, declared for the Parliament. A 
regiment at St. Albans revolted likewise from their 
officers; and, relying on these symptoms of public 
feeling, Haslerigg and the others marched out of 
Portsmouth upon London; and Fleetwood, in the 
utmost perplexity, consented to the re-assembling of 
" The Eump " Parliament, which met peaceably at 
Westminster on the 25th December. 

Monk arrived at Berwick on the 15th December, 
where he found Colonel Zanchy, who came in the 
name of the English army to urge the accomplishment 
of the Treaty. The same afternoon intelligence came 
in, that Lambert, to obtain money, had made levies in 
Northumberland; which was deemed a violation of 
the truce, and Zanchy was arrested. All this caused 
delay ; but on the 8th Monk advanced, and placed his 
head-quarters at Coldstream. This was a poor town ; 
and what made it a worse quarter was, the red-coats 
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had only just quitted it, and had eaten all up all the 1660. 
meat and drank all the drink of the place. The — 
G^eral, however, was not at all particular, and found 
quarters sufficient for him, " when he fell to his good 
cheer, which was chewing tohacco, — a custom that he 
was wont to commend very much to his friends." 
However, the quarter-master soon found him hetter 
quarters at Lord Hume's, half a mile off, where he re- 
oetTcd a free entertainment from the noble Earl, who 
did not forget, among other civilities, to offer the Grace 
Cup, which is described as a " great cogue, or small 
wooden vessel, with two handles, that would hold a pail 
foU ;" and, what was more to the purpose, it was full, 
£:>r the English soldiers had not been there before him ; 
and " it contained so much, all as could not be drunk at 
dinner time; though it was said there were several 
persons thereabout as could drink it all off at a 
draught." Coldstream has obtained renown, which it 
retains to this day, from its having been the head-quar- 
ters of General Monk. It has '* given title to a small 
company of men whom Gt>d has made instruments of 
great things;" of which all who desire to know par- 
ticulars are referred to the " Origin and Services of the 
Coldstream Guards, by Colonel Daniel Mackinnon." 

The winter had commenced with so much severity Monk 
that the Tweed was frozen, and all the hills of the t^^^^ 
Border were deep in snow ; nevertheless a messenger ance of 
made his way from London, bringing the General the Fairfiwc, 
important information of the change that had taken threatened 
place in the Government, and that Fairfax had taken by Lam- 
up arms at York. Monk did not hesitate for a moment ** 
as to the part it behoved him to t-ake, — to march to 
the assistance of Fairfax, who was in danger of being 
overwhelmed by Lambert ; to prostrate all incon- 
venient orders that might be given by the Parliament, 
and which it might be difficult to oppose. This was 
the unanimous desire of his army ; and on the 1st Janu- 
ary, 1660, in a brilliant sunshine, while the frost was 

VOL. m. D 
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16G0. stroDg on the Tweed, Monk croeaed the river, and 
" planted his foot with joy on the soil of England. On 
the 2nd he pursued his march. Lamhert, hearing 
of the restoration of " The Bump,'* withdrew his 
person hj flight from the front of the Scottish army, 
and his troops dispersed. On the 11th Monk entered 
York, where he was received hy Fairfax at the head of 
some troops of that county. This nohle lord had heen 
formerly Oeneral for the Parliament, and a Presby- 
terian ; nevertheless he had resolved to declare for the 
King ; but finding that he could make out nothing 
whatever of Monk's views, he disbanded his forces, and 
retired to his own house. Every man of rank or con- 
sequence hastened to pay his respects to the General, 
eagerly endeavouring to learn his sentiments ; but his 
invariable reply was, "That his endeavour should 
never be wanting for the good and welfare of his 
country." The nearer he approached London, the 
more he veiled his sentiments. • Within a few miles of 
the capital he met Thomson, an officer of the Scottish 
army, who had resided in London long enough to be 
the means of giving useful information in the then 
state of a£BBiirs, and was a true friend of Monk. He 
now came to meet him, and with him the General 
Monk ar- spent an hour or two very usefully. On the 28th 
London Monk's lady and son arrived in London, and were re- 
ceived and waited on by several people of distinction, 
and lodged in Whitehall. 

The General placed his head-quarters at St. Albans, 
whence he wrote to the Parliament, desiring that 
all the troops then in London might be removed 
to more distant quarters. The House was greatly 
perplexed at this message ; nevertheless it deemed 
it prudent to comply with Monk's wishes. On 
the 8rd February he triumphantly entered the 
Citj on horseback at the head of his army, which 
took up its quarters in "WeBtmvix^t.et. Ot\ \i\% ^vjV^^ 
met the Speaker, with the mwie, \x\\i\^ cairv^^.^sA, 
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disinoanting from his horse, complimented him with a 1660, 
few words. He found lodging prepared for him in the 
apartments of the Prince of Wales at Whitehall. The 
next day Monk, who had been appointed a member of 
the new Council of State, was invited to occupy his 
place there, and was tendered the oath renouncing " the 
pretended title of Charles Stuart." Seven members of 
the Council had refused to take it, and, on .this plea, 
the General asked time to resolve ; but, on this 
refusal, he was denied admittance, and was obliged to 
withdraw. 

In recounting the events of this most interesting Monk'ii 
crisis as far as they affected Monk's sentiments, I have f^?^^^.°' 
deemed it best not to relate the mppoaed conversations at this 
held, as reported by Price, Ghreenvil, and others in crisis, 
his own private circle, because I think a man is best 
judged only by his actions. That Monk had the 
leanings of a Royalist, may be taken for granted ; but 
common prudence would justify his reserve on the 
subject. On the other hand, if he had gone about 
publicly declaring that '* he was a Presbyterian, and 
that he must live and die for a Commonwealth," while, 
as bis detractors assert, he acted consistently for the 
restoration of the King, some stigma, and I think a 
deserved one, would be cast upon his character. 

In evidence of the mixed prudence, circumspection, 
and vigour of Monk's character, an incident deserves 
to be noted. Soon after his arrival at Whitehall, a 
secret communication was made to him by a messenger 
from Secretary Scot, "that not only his power for 
commanding the army should be taken from him in a 
few days, but that he should be sent to the Tower and 
questioned for his life ; — ^not doubting but that such 
things would be proved against him as would take off 
his head." Monk rewarded the discoverer, and so 
well provided Bgmnst the danger that l:ie VvQax&. ilo 
more of it '. 

• EcharA. 
B 2 
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1660. On the Monday after his entry into the capital-* 

-^^" which took place on the 6th February, — Monk, by a 

the thanks formal summons, attended the House of Commons, to 

of the receive the acknowledgment of their thanks for his 

Commons : services. Two members of the House brought him to 

his speech Westminster, and the Serjeant, with the mace, came to 

m rep y. conduct him to a chair provided for him within the bar. 

The Speaker received him with a very plausible speech ; 

but, by a curious accident, the details of this celebrated 

incident are wholly omitted from the Parliamentary 

Journals. Nothing is to be found in them at the 

proper date but a gap marked with asterisks. What 

Monk delivered in reply has been preserved and made 

public in a detached pamphlet ; for it concerned him to 

speak with the greatest circumspection, and suitably 

to the circumstances of time and place. 

For some reason or other, he refused to sit down in 
the chair that had been provided for him, but stood 
up, resting his arms upon the back of it. His speech 
was couched in the most modest terms, and spoken in 
the most submissive tone ; but it is too long and dis- 
cursive to be given in full. After a graceful exordium, 
he said, " As I marched out of Scotland hither, I ob- 
served the people in most counties in great and 
earnest expectation of a Settlement ; and several ap- 
plications were made to me, with numerous subscrip- 
tions to them. The chiefest heads of their desires 
were for a free and full Parliament, and that you 
would determine your sitting.'' # # # # # j[g repre- 
sented the inconveniences of multiplying oaths and 
subscriptions, — probably with an eye to what had ex- 
cluded himself from the Council. He warned them to 
be careftd not to admit Cavaliers or fanatics to a share 
in their civil and military power. He spoke of Scot- 
land and Ireland. The latter country, he said, was in 
an unsettled condition, and required the speedy passing 
of the Act of Settlement, which had been prevented 
by the interruption of the sittings of Parliament ; and 
affirmed that there, as here, " it is the sober interest 
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that must establish dominion." ''As for Scotland," 16601 
he said, " the people of that nation deserved to — 
be cherished much." "Nothing was more dreadful to 
them than a fear to be overrun with fanatic notions." 

This speech was not overpleasing to many, who Opposition 
nevertheless dared not to discover their dissatisfaction, ^^ the citi- 
for the General was popular, and the most part enter- London to 
tained the idea that they had great need to cling to *' "^^ 
him as their last hope. The people began to be '""^ 
pleased with his soldiers, who, orderly and peaceable, 
paid their way with punctuality, and gave no cause 
for disturbance or alarm. The city apprentices, feebly 
repressed by the city magistrates, raised a cry of 
" Down with the Hump ;" and so great was the dis- 
satisfaction of the Corporation, that the Common 
Council formally resolved to pay no public taxes till 
the House " had voted to fill up their numbers," as 
Monk had recommended them to do in his speech. 
The Council of State assembled in haste on the 8th to 
deliberate on the measures it would be advisable to 
take against such an act of rebellion ; and they re- 
solved to order the General to march with his forces 
into the City and there seize the persons of the Com- 
mon Councilmen who had suggested the proceeding, 
and commit them to the Tower. Monk dared not 
hesitate, for the orders to march were addressed to 
Haslerigg and others as. well as to himself; so that, if 
he had refused, they would have done the business 
without him. But readily and instantly he obeyed 
the orders. It is very probable that the step was 
taken with a view to put Monk's fidelity to the test, 
for Haslerigg is reported to have exclaimed, when he 
heard that the General had marched, " Now George, we 
have thee with us, body and soul." He assembled his 
forces early in the morning of the 9th, entered the 
City, and arrested the eleven members of the Common 
Council. Then he reported to Parliament what he had 
done, and prayed them to abate the rigour of the further 
particulars ordered. His ofiicers remonstrated against 
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1660. an act of 80 much ingratitude towards the City, and 
"^ even tendered their resignation. The General, as he 
listened to their representations, chewed his tobacco, 
and knit his brow : ** What I will you not obey the 
Parliament ?'* said he in an abrupt tone and gloomy 
air : and this was all they took by their motion. 
Difioltt- When the House next assembled, and heard the 

tlon of the report from the Council of State of what had taken 
Council : V^Btce, and had received the letter which Monk had 
defcncen of written, they pronounced the dissolution of the Corn- 
removed. ^^^ Council, and renewed the order for demoUshing 
the gates and chains of the city. Monk thought that 
obedience was still the most politic course for him to 
adopt, and on the morning of the 10th the opera- 
tions recommenced ; and from the Three Tuns, near 
Guildliall, where he had taken up his quarteis, he 
issued out his orders to pull down the posts and 
chains, with tlie portcullises. The troops did giye 
obedience to their Oenerars orders, but in such a 
manner that tlie citizens were scarcely displeased with 
them. Colonel Morley, who was the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and Sir John Fagg, whose regiment 
formed part of its garrisons, came to the General's 
quarters, and generously censured those actions of the 
Parliament, of which he was a member. The General 
admitted that those extreme counsels were unsafe, and 
tliat such violence would goad the people to despenu 
tion. Morley, on this, assured the General that those 
wlio held the Tower were resolved to agree with him 
in any matter that he might deem best for the general 
settlement of the public peace. Towards evening the 
troops evacuated the City, and Monk returned to 
Whitehall. The Council were astonished and dis- 
pleased at being so ill obeyed,* as they had ordered the 
General to remain. 
Monk and On the 10th, in the evening, a number of offioers 
•eek to^- waited upon Monk, to represent to him that it was 
gain the time to break with a party that dishonoured him in 
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the sight of the nation, and looked upon himself as an 1660. 
enemy whoae destruction they were preparing. He^^~jjj^ 
himsdf began to think that he had carried his dis- the Citj o( 
nmolation too far, and thought it high time for him Jj^jJ^ \^ 
to v^Miir his error by an open rapture with the Parlia- Lord 
ment, in order to regain the esteem of the City. He JfjJJ®'^ 
therefore allowed himself to be persuaded by these xy^ Pkriia- 
argmnents, and consented *' That some method must ment. 
be used for present recoyery from this political dis- 
temper." He issued orders that the troops should be 
ready to march in the morning — acting in this parti- 
enlar without the concurrence of the Council of State, 
— and summoned the principal officers of the army to 
meet him at Whitehall at an early hour. In the 
night he prepared a brisk and smart letter addressed 
to the Parliament, complaining of many grievances, 
and peremptorily demanded that by Friday next they 
should issue writs to fill up the House, and set a 
determinate time to their own sitting. This was the 
crisis that established Monk's influence in all that 
ensued. No accident of war could have more fuUy 
assured his army to him, or have made the Parliament 
more hateful. " All is our own ; he will be honest," 
was the just encomium on his proceedings. Having 
fulfilled all the orders he had received, he returned of 
his own accord to Whitehall, and boldly wrote to the 
Speaker, complaining that Parliament had put him 
upon a disobliging work that made the army odious to 
the citizens ; but that they had nevertheless faithfuUy 
obeyed orders. Yet it showed a backwardness to repose 
confidence in them. He upbraided them for their 
delay in granting commissions to those officers who 
had been presented to them, and had made no provision 
for the support of the troops, &c. No man had ever 
presumed to address himself to them in so arrog^t a 
manner, yet they took the letter with consideration, 
and resolved to give him the satisfaction he desired. 
This letter had been signed by himself and by 
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1660. the other officers with all cheerfulnesSy and sent 
^ to the House by Colonel Cleobury and Lidest ; but 
before the letter could be read in the House, be 
marched the army into the City, and despatched 
two persons in his confidence to give the Lord 
Mayor advertisement of his coming, and to request 
him to prepare provision and quarters. But Sir 
Thomas Allen was little pleased with this new visit, 
and evaded any answer, excepting the conveyance 
of an invitation to the General and his officers to 
dine with him, that they might consult respecting his 
request. Monk ordered the army to march into Fins- 
bury Fields, and repaired to the dinner, which was 
fully attended. Observing, however, the Lord Mayor's 
constrained demeanour, he said, '* How is My Lord P 
Your Lordship does not receive me in the same man- 
ner as usually." The Lord Mayor alleged in his 
justification the events of the late few days. "My 
return to the City," replied the General, " is for the 
very purpose of rectifying all our misunderstandings. 
Will your Lordship convoke the Common Council this 
afternoon in the Guildhall?" This was the body 
which the Parliament had dissolved, and nothing more 
was wanting to indicate a change of purpose. 

Dinner was scarcely ended when the arrival of 
Scott and Kobinson, as two Commissioners for the 
Parliament, was announced to the General. On the 
receipt of Monk's letter, and having intelligence of his 
march with his army into the City, the Parliament 
readily perceived that he sought an occasion of quarrel, 
and in the agony of their despair sought to whistle 
back the only support of their power ; and the more 
prudent of the party judged it the wisest course to 
vote Monk the thanks of the House for his care, and 
to inform him that his desires should be satisfied 
without delay: and the messengers were ordered to 
assure the General that at the moment when his letter 
arrived the House was occupied in taking steps for the 
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elections, and to urge a return to Whitehall, that he 1660. 
might satisfy himself of the good faith of the Parlia- *~ 
ment. Monk received his old comrades very coldly, 
and said to them, ** If the Parliament will do as I 
desire them in my letter, they have nothing to fear ; 
all will go well." He then hastened to the Guildhall. 
Without betraying the least embarrassment, he testified 
to those present his concern for having been engaged 
in a commission so disagreeable in execution as that 
which was contrary to his own wishes, as well as to 
the obligations he was under to the City ; but that he 
was forced either to accept it or quit his command. 
To give an unquestionable proof of the sincerity of his 
actions, he communicated to the assembly his letter to 
the Parliament, and the reply he had just given to 
their Commissioners. " I am now resolved to quarter 
my army in the City, and to continue among you till 
I see the contents of my letter and the desires of the 
City and nation accomplished." 

The Hall re-echoed with acclamations at the Gene- Scene in 
ral's words, and the people took up the applause from GyiW^^all/ 
without. This was followed by the ringing of bells the City, 
and the lighting of bonfires, at which numberless 
rumps were roasted in contempt of the Parliament. 
Quarters were inmiediately assigned to the troops, 
who, to the great mortification and displeasure of the 
General, had been kept in the fields and fasting all the 
time that he was feasting. In an instant every thing 
was opened to them. Wine and good cheer were 
given them in profusion, and much money was lavishly 
distributed among them ; so that it rather endangered 
the safety of the community. The populace, in their 
ardour, were for putting the Speaker out of his house ; 
but the General instantly ordered a check to be given 
to such violence ; while in his thoughtfulness he re- 
paired to the Post Office to take proper precautions 
for the propagation of the movement throughout the 
country. Over the whole face of England, on the attvv«l 
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of the mails, the joy that broke forth was not to be re- 
pressed. At every bonfire rumps were roasted ; and, where 
they could not be had, pieces of flesh were cut into the 
form, and the funeral of the Parliament was celebrated 
by these symbols of hatred, contempt, and derision. 

The Parliament saw its increasing weakness, and 
offered any conditions ; but the head-quarters re- 
mained still in the City. In vain was Monk pressed 
to return to Whitehall, and to take his place in the 
Council of State: he took care to avoid the snare 
thus laid for him. He was henceforth the sole 
authority in England; for there remained no longer 
any power save that of public opinion, and the Qenenl 
was the exponent of it. Addresses for the re-admis- 
sion of the excluded members became very prevalent ; 
and for some time past these men had entreated him 
to favour their return to the House, and were at first 
favourably received by him; and on the 18th he 
managed to effect a Conference between some of the 
sitting and some of the excluded : but the Conference 
proved unavailing, because the former could not un- 
dertake for the acceptance of conditions by Parlia^ 
ment. Monk, perceiving that the only practical 
method of effecting what he feared might produce 
some discord in the extremity to which the Parlia^ 
ment was driven between the military and the mem- 
bers, resolved upon at once adopting a circaitouB 
course, and with this view assembled his officers, and 
in their presence had interviews with Annesley, Pier- 
point, Hollis, Grimstone, and others ; at which Con- 
ferences some of the most moderate of the sitting 
members assisted. It required all Monk's tact to pre- 
vent a natural outburst of feeling among such dis- 
cordant materials ; but on the principle of '' letting 
bygones be bygone," the excluded members promised 
to give no attention to the past, but to labour solely 
towards placing the future of the country on a lawful 
and secure foundation. There was no actual discord. 
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but nothing was settled ; and it was found necessary 1660. 
to cut the Gk)rdian knot after a military fashion. On — 
the 20th February all the excluded members then in 
London were assembled, and required to subscribe 
these four Articles : — 1. To settle the conduct of the 
armies in the three nations, so as best to secure the 
peace of the Commonwealth. 2. To provide for the 
support of all the forces by sea and land, and for the 
payment of their arrears, and all other contingencies 
of goTcrnment. 8. To constitute a Council of State 
for the civil government of Scotland and Ireland, and 
to issue writs for the summoning of a Parliament, to 
meet at Westminster on the 25th April. 4. To con- 
sent to their own dissolution by a time that should be 
limited to them. These Resolutions having been 
adopted, the General ordered Major Miller, his Adju- 
tant-Gheneral to usher the excluded members to West- 
minster, while he himself carried back his head -quar- 
ters to Whitehall. Here on the 28th, immediately 
after the members had taken their seats, he summoned 
all the chief officers of the army in and about London, 
to certify them in a paper of the reasons for the re- 
admission of the excluded members. He frankly stated 
his mind, that the old foundations had been so broken 
up, that, after so long and bloody a war against the 
King, if he were to be taken back again, he could only 
return as an absolute Sovereign ; that the Govern- 
ment must certainly rest in a Commonwealth and 
Presbyterianism ; and that he did believe that the 
officers and soldiers of the three nations would spend 
their blood for an honest Parliament *. That, in fact, 
without this expedient there was no way to satisfy 
the nation, or to raise money for the subsistence 

* Ludlow states of bis own knowledge that Monk, in answer 
to a pertinent question put to bim by Sir Arthur Haslerigg, said 
in these terms : " I do hero protest to you, in the presence of all 
these gentlemen, that I will oppose to the utmost of my power 
the sotting up of Charles Stuart or any single pei*tion." 
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1660. of the army and navj. When the Republicans 
** saw the men whom thej had so long since ex- 
pelled, walk into the House, and seat themselves in 
their old places, their confusion was equal to their rage. 
One hundred and fifty members entered, who were 
soon a declared majority, since the Independents had 
left the place. The Parliament, thus restored, hastened 
to fulfil its promises. General George Monk was 
declared Captain-General, under the Parliament, of all 
the land forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and Mr. Montagu was joined with him in the Com- 
mission of Generals at Sea, notwithstanding that he 
had been implicated with him in the outbreak of Sir 
George Booth. They first repealed all the ordinances 
by which they had been excluded. The militia was 
reconstituted, and the command of it was confided to 
men whose opinions could be no longer doubtful. A 
new Council of State was appointed, to consist of 
thirty-one members, some of whom were notorious 
Royalists, and an assessment of 100,000Z. was made 
for the support of the fleet and army ; when, after 
continuing the Session for only twenty-five days, they 
dissolved themselves on the 16th March, after having 
issued writs for a free Parliament to assemble on the 
25th April. 
General de- In the short interval between the dissolution of 
J^um^o?^ the old and the assembling of the new ParHament, the 
the King. General spent much time in consultation with persons 
of every interest, the King's party alone excepted, 
with whom he held no conference. But he found in 
his e very-day discourses with men who were thought 
to be Presbyterians, and with other persons of quality 
and consideration, that the people did generally widi 
for the King, and that they did believe there would be 
no firm and settled peace in the nation that did not 
comprehend his interest, and allay the prejudice that 
was against his party ; but that there must be strict 
conditions to which he must be bound, which it should 
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not be in His Majesty's power to break. Bojalist 1660. 
opinions were no longer concealed; and the people, — 
even bolder than their mlers, cried out in all quarters, 
••The King, the King!"^ Royalist songs were sung 
in the streets; and a painter, more daring than the 
rest, effaced the inscription which had supplanted the 
statue of Charles I. in the Royal Exchange, " Exit 
Tyrannus, Begum Ultimus." The movement went 
onward at an accelerated pace ; while Monk, to whom 
every one looked, appeared not to advance a single step. 
It is not surprising, but very natural, that Monk 
should find himself under great difficulties as to the 
course it behoved him to adopt, and that he should be 
distracted with the various sentiments and opinions 
that were every day offered to him. His wife, though 
a staunch Presbyterian, had become zealous for the 
restoration of the King, and induced her brother Clarges 
to watch the General and to keep her informed from 
time to time how matters stood ; while Clarges lost 
no opportunity of every incident or argument he could 
think of to carry out his sister's wishes. Indeed, the 
General found most men of quahty and interest 
inclined to call in the King. On the other hand, 
Monsieur Bourdeaux, the French Ambassador, pro- 
mised him, from Cardinal Mazarin, the assistance of 
France to take the Government on himself, and his 
Excellency was so convinced that he had prevailed 
with the General, that he sent an express to Paris, 
''that things went as he desired, and that Monk 
was fixed in his resolution to take on himself the 
Government;" nevertheless, it is believed that he 
had bravely resisted the proposal. His slightest 
expressions, carefully picked up, were repeated 
from mouth to mouth ; but they only served to 
maintain the uncertainty of his intentions by their 
rarity. The Republicans spared no pains to retain 
and secure him. Haslerigg and others resolved to 
offer Monk the sovereignty for himself. " It is clear,*' 
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not to be caught with chaff. ''It ia late, Couain. 1660. 
Ghx>d night ; and I am required on business." On this *~ 
disappointment Greenvil conjured Morrice to obtain 
for him an audience, as he had to communicate matters 
of the highest importance. Monk granted an appoint- 
ment for next eyening in Morrice's room. This gentle- 
man was a man of " fair estate reputation " in Devon- 
shirey aUied to the G-eneral, and entirely trusted by 
him in the management of the estate which he had 
inherited in that county by the death of his elder 
brother. He had always been looked upon as a man 
of good affections to the King, and had just been 
chosen to serve in the next ensuing Parliament, and 
had made haste to confer with his principal in all that 
he had observed. What most wrought upon Monk, 
was the choice that had been made in all counties of 
men who were known to be well affected to the King, 
and who were most likely to contribute all they could 
towards his return. This matter was therefore a fitting 
preparation for what occurred. Greenvil presented a 
letter which he had been entrusted to deliver to the 
General from the King. Monk, after some reserve, 
received it, and assured his cousin " that he was the 
person in the world with whom it was most agreeable 
to him to treat in so great a matter." He then read 
the letter, which was dated as far back as 21st July, 
1659. The King wrote to Monk in these words : — 
" I cannot think that you wish me ill, for you have no 
motive for doing so ; and what I expect from you will 
bring so great a benefit upon your country, and to 
yourself, that I cannot think you will refuse to serve 
me." In the King's letter to Greenvil, he said, " I 
am confident that General Monk can have no ill-will 
in his heai*t against me : he has done nothing against 
me which I cannot easily pardon ; and it is in his power 
to render me a service so great, that I can never com- 
pletely reward." The General had now become pretty 
well fixed in his resolution to undertake the King's cause. 
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1660. since he perceived that if he did not strike in with 
~" expedition, the ^reat work would prohahlj he taken out 
of his hands altogether. *' Until the present time," said 
Monk, ** I have never been in a condition to serve the 
King. I am now able; and I am now resolved to 
risk my fortune and life in his service." Then, tam- 
ing to Morrice, he added, " This honest man shall be 
witness of mj promise." Nevertheless it was neces- 
sary to warn the King that the troops composing 
the armies were every where averse to His Majesty's 
restoration ; and that what he had said could not be 
kept too secret. He then said that he would send 
him back to His Majesty, with whom he presumed he 
had credit enough to be believed without any testi- 
mony, for he was resolved not to write, or put his 
hand to any paper. But he said that '' if the King 
writ, when he brought the letter to him he would keep 
it in his hands tiU he found a fit time to deliver it, 
or should think of another better way to serve His 
Majesty." Another particular he desired to add was, 
that it was absolutely necessary for the King to remove 
out of the Spanish dominions ; and that he would be 
pleased to make whatever communication he would 
send in writing to be dated from such place as Breda. 
It was the beginning of April before the Parliament 
assembled, when Sir John Ghreenvil set out for 
Flanders. 
Monk Nothing now was thought of but the opening of the 

sends a new Parliament, when on the very day — 25th April, 
a^nst ^^^^ — it became known that Lambert had escaped 
Lambert, from the Tower. He was missed for a brief period ; 
^^^^ . and subsequently it was known that he was during 
soner. this time in London, where he was among some of 
his old acquaintance of the army As he was greatly 
esteemed by the troops, he induced some companions 
to follow him ; and Monk, mth all diligence, despatched 
Colonel Ingoldsby with a regiment of horse, and 
Colonel Sheater with a regiment of foot, who joined 
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the Earl of Exeter with above 100 of the gentlemen of 1660. 
Northampton, together with the trained bands of that ^ 

county, to hunt him up. At length information was 
brought that Lambert was at Daventrj, with seven or 
eight troops of horse and one company of foot, with 
many considerable officers, such as Colonels Okey and 
Cobbett, and many others, principally of the Anabap- 
tist or Independent persuasion. The scouts also fell 
in with Captain Haslerigg, son of Sir Arthur, repair- 
ing to his standard. The troops were soon brought 
face to face, separated only by a small brook. 
Ingoldsby was going to charge, when some horsemen 
advanced and laid down their arms : and, in the con- 
fusion, the Colonel rode up to Lambert, and said, 
" You are my prisoner ;" who, after making an endea- 
vour to gallop away, on a threat of being pistolled, 
submitted. This vigorous measure of the Earl did the 
business effectually ; and on the 22nd April the 
prisoner was again safe in the Tower. 

Monk, who had not previously sat in the House, Monk 
was returned in the new Parliament, without any ^®; ^ 
motion on his part, for the University of Cambridge von : Sir 
and the County of Devon — a double return : and he Harbottle 
made his election for his native county ; and it is jg elected 
believed that this was the very first time in his life Speaker. 
in which he acted as a politician. He had never bad 
a seat in the Long Parliament, nor is it known that 
he ever avowed any political bias in all the storms of 
his life, until he found himself in the capital, " master 
of the situation ;" when he avowed a predilection for 
Presbyterianism and a Republic. 

On the 27th, two days after the opening of the The King's 
Session, Green vil returned with a "Declaration" oftion^» let. 
Charles the Second to all his loving subjects, " dated ter from 
under our Sign Manual and Privy Seal at our Court ?^5J:*^^' 
at Breda on the 14th April, 1660, in the twelfth year 
of our Reign." There was also another paper, 
addressed "To our trusty and well-beloved General 

Toi«. in. B 
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1660. Monk, to be by him communicated to the President 
. ~~ and Council of State, and to the officers of the army 
under his conmiand." Monk declined to open the 
letter till both papers were delivered to the Parliament 
and Council of State, and professed all ignorance of 
their contents until he had a day or two's leisure to 
ascertain the temper of the two bodies ; but he privately 
consulted with Greenvil about their delivery. Monk 
was sitting, as usual, in the Council of State on the 
1st May, into which as Colonel Birch, one of the 
members, was entering. Sir John Greenvil, who was 
unknown to him, requested him that he might speak to 
the Lord General, who, on this intimation, came to the 
door, where, in the sight of the attending guard, he 
received from Greenvil the letters, having carefully 
examined the seal, and desired the guard to note the 
circumstance. After his Excellency had delivered the 
letter to the Lord President, and Birch had protested 
that he neither knew the gentleman who brought it, 
nor his business. Sir John Greenvil was sent for, and 
examined as to whence the letters came and how 
he came by them ; when he replied that the King his 
master gave them into his own hands at Breda. 
Before they were opened, it was ordered that Greenvil 
should be given into custody ; but the General, who said 
he knew him as his kinsman, was permitted to be his 
bail. Monk then repaired to the lobby of the House, 
and caused it to be informed that Sir John Green- 
vil, who was a servant of the King, had brought letters 
from His Majesty ; and that one which he held in his 
hand was addressed to himself, but that he would not 
presume to open it without their direction ; but that 
the same gentleman was at the door, and had a letter 
for the Parliament. The House received the informa- 
tion with a general acclamation that the messenger 
should be brought to the bar, who delivered ihe letter 
to the Serjeant, by whom it was handed to the 
Speaker, who forthwith read it to the House. After 
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both letters had been read, Sir John Greenvil was 1660. 
called in, and thanked for his care in bringing the said — 
gracious message from the Sang, which the House 
ordered to be forthwith printed and publicly circulated. 
The Lords had again constituted themselves into a 
separate House, and had chosen Montagu as Speaker ; 
and they likewise received from Sir John Greenvil a 
duplicate of the letter addressed to the Commons, and 
made the same orders. The Corporation of London 
likewise received His Majesty's communication to 
them with the same duty and acknowledgment ; and 
the officers of the army and fleet thought themselves 
highly honoured in being recognized by the King as 
fitting instruments of His Majesty's Restoration, and 
signed such declarations as were provided for them 
with wonderful readiness and alacrity. 

Charles the Second was assured, in reply to his Charles II. 
Declaration, that his people would open their hands ^! P^* 
and hearts to receive him ; and accordingly, on the King. 
8th May, he was duly and officially proclaimed at 
Whitehall and Temple Bar by many of the Lords and 
Commons, and by Monk and the army. The fleet 
was despatched to the coast of Holland, to bring His 
Majesty over on Saturday, the 26th May ; and the 
General received His Majesty on landing on the beach 
at Dover, with becoming duty, and was embraced 
with an affection so entire and vehement, as. could not 
have been given to any other subject. The King was 
accompanied by the Dukes of York and Gloucester, 
and repaired the same night to Canterbury in order to 
pay his devotions in the Cathedral the following day, 
when the Common Prayer was again read for the first 
time these many years. After service. His Majesty held 
a Court, to confer on Monk the Order of the Garter, 
the two royal brothers assisting him to put upon 
the General this honour. The King was also pleased 
to order a Commission under the Great Seal appointing 
Monk Captain-General of all His Majesty's Forces ; 

E 2 
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1000. and on the I2ih July ho wMfhjhsitem patent, oreata4 
"" Duko of AWmmtirliif Karl of Torrliif^ton, and Uaron 
Monk ; and w\um ho took Win nmt in tho (/|ftiar 
IfouMo, tho Lowor lfou»o attondr^d tlioir fonn<^ follow* 
nM5rnl)or to tho door of tho chamlx^r, Win (iraoo hintKfsIf 
(jttrryini^ tlio writ, Parliamont tiihirw^rtU ^rantud 
liitn, upon a royal rn^!NHa^<s an (iHtato of inhcritani^ of 
7(KK)/. a yoar, to mialdo him to support hm oxaltod 
Ntation. In liiN h'ttorM patont, writton in Latin, wan 
roa^l thiN charai^toriNtic paMNaf(o : ** llmo omnia pru* 
danti4 tuj folicitato Munnn& Victor^ iine ian^uinfif 
p<jrfooit.** 
OtHwrrvA* i hav<? ^ono moro into detail with tho 0[)iM0<l» of 
MrmVC ^^'^'^''K*' MonkV history h<jtw<j<'n t\w doath of Oromwoll 
ttUnu^ti of and tho U<!Ntoration, than nii^ht liy many ho thought 
IHiiwy, rio(!«i*i*ary in a umiU^r of hintory no thoroughly dia- 
cuNKiul : hut I havo dono no for two r<mNon«, — flrwt, be- 
cauNO it in an <TM(tntial portion of Win caroor a« a ''War- 
rior;*' and, NH^ondly,ho(!auH<) it iN that which haa given 
him r<T(iutation and ofton hrought down oon«ura, I do 
not think that thn halancf^ htm ho<)n vnry ovonly hold 
with r<}gard to him ; for it In nouuiiUium forgotten that 
tho Oonornl waN horn a JtoyaliMt, that ho fought and 
Nuffonxl for tho King, and that ho romainod true to 
tho royal standard until (Miarlr;N gavo up tho oontoat; 
that whmt (JromwoU lifkod up i]w hoad of tho Ooneral, 
and hrought him forth out of prinriu, Monk rooognixod 
him an a honofaotor that mmUui Win dovotod attaoh- 
uwut, and that ho gavo it him, and aworvod not 
from thiM allogianoo until Olivor wa« in hia gravo 
and Richard in ohvourity, 'riio (ionoral novor wan 
a party man, and, m han h(!on atatod, naytir aat 
in Parliamont, oxoopting for a fow houra in that 
which in known an tho (Convention. IIo waa novor 
connected with the PrcMhytorianN, tho Anahaptiatf, 
tho 1nde[iendentM, or what ho himwdf dortaivelj 
termed the ''FanaticM." llo waN not even a [Kditietan 
in the ordinary Honae of tho word, exce]iting in thai 
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wholeeome advice he gave to Kichard Cromwell to call 1660. 
the nobility to his counsels, " because they were the 
principal persons in their respective counties ; " but 
the General was in heart and soul a soldier, and 
aspired to be nothing else. In his fidelity he had stood 
by the royal cause till the death of the King and the 
flight of the Princes ; and having taken service with 
Oliver, he was staunch to the pretensions of Eichard 
Cromwell until he resigned them. When thus set at 
liberty by both sides, he acted for the Constitution as he 
found it. What other line could an honest man take who 
Ibund himself under an obligation to take some course P 

If it were not owing to the character he had acquired Monk's 
for his steady rule in Scotland, it may be said that it c^^ara^ 
was quite by accident that he became *' master of the rior and 
situation." He was neither " bom great," nor, to the Statesman. 
period we spoke of, had he " achieved greatness ;" but 
''greatness was thrust upon him." It was, in fact, 
but the natural consequence of his professional career. 
He was an excellent officer, who had his troops always 
well in hand. Perfect as a disciplinarian, his army 
was well organized ; and, like Spinola, he knew how 
to secure the attachment of his soldiers by regularity 
of pay. By these means he wielded most efficiently 
the power of the sword. But, unlike most warriors 
who have attained to the like supremacy, he was not 
ambitious, but was sincerely disinterested. Self was no 
part of his consideration ; he had no ambition to wield 
a sceptre ; but when it became absolutely necessary for 
him to take an overt act, it was for some '' Settle- 
ment " that should be most for the benefit of his 
country. He was too clearheaded as a soldier to be 
led away by the deceitfiilness of what is termed esprit 
de corps ; for he knew the side of duty and obedience, 
and fiuthfully adhered to it. When the army in 
England, under Fleetwood and Lambert, superseded 
the Parliament at Westminster, he hastened to oppose 
Lambert in Northumberland, and crossed the border 
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Besioratdon, Monk deserved all the favours His Majesty 1666. 
had showered upon him for the services he had ren- ^ 
dered since that time.^' And the King used to say of 
him, " that the Duke of Albemarle never overvalued 
the services of General Monk." True Ludlow calls 
our hero a man of low, or rather of no principles, and 
of a vicious and scandalous conversation ! 

Though he was always in his place at the Privy Alanninff 
Council and the House of Lords, the Duke of Albe- ^oSf : the 
marie was disappearing insensibly from public affairs, Plagae : 
when, in the end of 1661, he fell dangerously ill. He S*ii^?^ 
was attacked by asthma, accompanied by lethargy and 
drowsiness. By God's blessing, and the use of good 
remedies under the skill of Sir Alexander Fraser, His 
Majesty's principal physician, he was recovered after 
long languishing. But what alarmed the doctor most 
was, that he seemed to have renounced the activity 
and energy of his former nature, until an unforeseen 
incident revealed the unextinguished spirit that lay 
concealed within his obese and infirm body. A war 
with Holland broke out in 1664, and James, Duke of 
York, having departed to take command of the fleet at 
sea, lefb the administration of the Admiralty in Monk's 
hands. That horrid scourge, the Plague, hardly 
noticed in the first instance, burst forth in the spring 
of 1666 with such violence, that an indescribable 
terror seized the capital. The Eoyal Family, with the 
King and Parliament, removed to Oxford. The 
Courts of Justice, and all in authority, abandoned 
London. Monk remained at his post, and was charged 
by the King with the government. Intrepid and 
calm, he braved the dangers of pestilence as he had 
borne himself on the battle-field and amidst the storms 
and violence of revolutions ; and he now exerted him- 
self to provide for all exigencies, while he cheerfully 
received every one who came to him on the busines& 
of the City. He found a useful and equally devoted 
associate in Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
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1665. who exercised the utmost henevolence towards those 
- who would otherwise have perished in their necessities. 
The love of order and the energetic character of the 
man preserved property from pillage and indigence 
from the direful famine that prevailed ; and this re- 
gained in a moment all the popularity that had for* 
merly attended Monk, and he hecame the guardian 
angel of London. During the whole time of this sick* 
ness the General was overwhelmed with husiness, His 
Majesty's absence from the capital occasioning a con- 
stant correspondence with the Chancellor and the 
Secretaries of State. His secretary, Sir WiUiam 
Clark, is said to have written himself almost blind with 
the GeneraFs dictation ; so that it became necessary to 
call in Matthew Lock, an old and trusty servant of the 
Duke, to share the business with Sir William. The 
General was also occasionally obliged to take post- 
coaches, and speed to Oxford, to confer with His 
Majesty and his Council in person. 
The battle It was during the excitement of the plague that the 

ef islh ^''" °^^*^ ^^^* ^^^^^^ " "^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^*^® ^®^®^ " occurred, 
June. on the 18th June. After this brilliant action the Duke 

of York had the command of the fleet taken from him, 
and from political clamour, with special injustice the Earl 
of Sandwich, who had been the Duke's second in com- 
mand, was also passed over, the King himself desiring a 
conjunction between Prince Rupert and the Duke of 
Albemarle, to make them joint Generals of the Fleet in 
the next expedition. Monk requested a day to consider 
of this proposal ; in which time he consulted with his 
friends, who were of opinion that he ought not to accept 
the command at his advanced age, lest he should lose, by 
the casualties of a single battle, the great reputation he 
had acquired. His Grace thanked them for their con- 
sideration for his person and character, but added, this 
was out of the case, for he valued neither further than 
as they tended to make him useful to .his country ; bat 
he said smilingly, ** that it would be necessary that 
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what oonoeraed him should still remain a secret, and 1666. 
that it should be understood that Prince Bupert was 
to hold the command alone ; for if his wife should come 
to know it before he had by degrees prepared her for it, 
she would break out in such passions as would be very 
uneasy to him ! " He was himself, however, as eager 
to accept the command offered to him as Prince Rupert 
himself; for he had a natural contempt of the Dutch, 
and was impatient to engage with them, and he could 
not endure the thought of being drawn aside by any con- 
sideration from entire obedience to the King's senrice. 
It was no sooner known that Monk was to command 
the fleet, than seamen entered from all quarters, " be- 
cause," as they expressed themselves, '* they were sure 
that honest Greorge would see them well fed and justly 
paid." 

On the 23rd May the Duke kissed the King's hand Action for 
at WhitehaU, and afterwards went on board "The^^^^* 
Boyal Charles " in the Downs. The fleet consisted of Dutch fleet 
78 ships of the line, besides frigates and fire-ships. But ^^^iP® 
Prince Bupert having been directed to sail to the 
westward, to prevent the French fleet from coming 
to the assistance of the Dutch (for the King had pro- 
claimed war against France on the 10th February), 
the Duke of Albemarle was left in the North Sea with 
no more than 56 sail. The fleet of the States was 
commanded by De Ruyter, who put to sea with 71 
ships of the line, besides 12 frigates and 18 fire-ships, and 
8 yachts, which were now anchored between Nieuport 
and Dunkirk. Evertzen and Cornelius Van Tromp 
served under De Ruyter. The Duke of Albemarle, 
who was to windward of the enemy, and inferior to 
him by about 20 ships, resolved to attack him. He 
was supported by Sir Charles Ayscough of the White 
Squadron and Sir Thomas Allen of the Blue. The 
British line came down, with all their sails set, upon the 
Dutch, who awaited them at their anchors until they 
came within gunshot, when they cut their cables, and 
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1666. began the engagemont about two o'clock in the after- 
"^ noon. The wind blew no fre«h, that the Knglish could 
not uite their lower tier« of gunii, which wa« a great 
di«advantago to them. The action continued with 
great resolution on both itideg till night put an end to 
it. Trouip*« cihip wag «o disabled at firitt, that he wai 
obliged to ithift hi« flag, and the aanie thing happened to 
J)e ituyter ; but nevertheleM the latter «ank an Kng- 
lish Mhip of 50 guns and another of 70 ; and in short 
thu advantage on the first day was wholly on the side 
of the Dutch, excepting that they lost Kvertzen, who 
was killc'd by a cannon-ball. 
Tlu) battlo On the second day the wind somewhat abated, and 
continued i ^jj^j combat was more steady and terrible ; and the 
the Uutcli. rigging and masts having been in some measure 
repaired in the niglit, the battle recommenced about 
six o'clock in the morning of the 2nd June. The 
enemy were joined by some sixteen ships, which gave 
their fleet such a preponderance, that eight of the 
Knglish fighting ships were sunk or burnt, and six 
were taken, in one of which was Hir John Ayscougb, 
Admiral of the White. Monk could not refrain 
from showing some misgiving as to the result. *' At 
least,** said he to some of his officers, ^' I am sure of 
one thing — I will not be taken.*' On which be took 
from his pocket a small pistol, which he deliberately 
charged, and then put back again. The idea occurred 
to his officers that he had fonued a resolution to fire 
the powder-room, in case he should at any time be in 
danger of falling into the enemy's hands ; and they 
made a secret resolve to throw him overboard if 
they caught him attempting such a device. The 
Duke, however, determined to take advantage of 
the night to withdraw his squadron, and spent it 
in repairing damages with that object. The next 
morning the Duke held a Council of War, and 
addressed it to the following effect : — '* If we bad 
feared the number of our enemies, we should have fled 
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resterdmy; but though we are inferior to them in 1666. 
shipe, we are in all things else superior. Force gives 
tiiem courage : let ns, if we need it, borrow resolution 
from the thoughts of what we have formerly per- 
formed. Let the enemy feel that, though our fleet be 
divided, our spirit is entire. At the worst, it will be 
more honourable to die bravely here on our own ele- 
ment than to be made spectacles by the Dutch. To 
be overccmie is the fortune of war ; to fly is the fashion 
of cowards. Let us teach the world that Englishmen 
had rather be acquainted with death than with fear." 
In consequence of this magnanimous speech every one 
exerted himself to the utmost. But Monk was pur- 
sued too closely to execute his design of withdrawing 
in the night ; so that he was obliged to fight all the 
next day — ^the 3rd June — as he retired towards the 
"Engligh coast. About two o'clock in the day a fleet 
was descried on the horizon, crowding all sail to reach 
the scene of action. This was a most exciting inci- 
dent for each of the combating forces ; for the Dutch 
expected the French fleet, under Admiral Beaufort, to 
come to their assistance ; while Albemarle, conceiving 
that this was Prince Bupert*s squadron, boldly bent 
bis course towards him. Their course edged so near 
" The Galloper Sand," that " The Eoyal Prince " got 
on shore, and was unfortunately unable to get ofl" 
again ; so that, to their unspeakable grief^ the English 
saw ber fired by the enemy. As soon as the squadron 
joined, they bore away to the north to get clear of the 
sand, by which means the Dutch obtained the wind. 
Nevertheless at dawn of day the combined force made 
all sail towards them, and about eight o'clock the battle 
began afresh, with more equally balanced force than 
before, but with undiminished valour. Vice- Admiral 
Mengs and his squadron were first engaged, and were 
Tcry much disabled, so that they bore away from the 
conflict with difficulty. But on the other hand five 
or six of the enemy's ships were burnt. The British 
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1666. nevertheless oontdnued to become disabled in their 
~ hulls, masts, and rigging ; and Prince Bupert, in ** The 
Kojal James," lost his main-topmast. But the Dntch 
Kear-Admiral's flag-ship also got maimed, and was 
obliged to get up her '* studding sails,** and make to- 
wards the coast of Holland. At length all the powder 
and shot was nearly expended on all sides, when, about 
seven o*clock in the evening, a thick fog put an end to 
this prolong^ and sanguinary conflict, and each 
fleet retired to its respective shore, — ^both claiming 
the victory. In these four days, however, the English 
lost twenty-three great ships, besides several others of 
less note, with about 6000 men and two Admirals slain. 
The Dutch lost only fifbeen ships, with 2800 men ; 
but four Admirals, with twenty-one superior officers, 
were among their killed. De Witt was on board 
the Dutch fleet on this occasion, and is said to have 
then introduced chain-shot into fire for the first time. 
Sir William Temple reports him to have said after the 
battle, " If the English were defeated, their defeat has 
dqne them more honour than all their victories. I 
believe no other nation was capable of it but yours." 
Monk re- As soon as Monk had brought back the fleet to 
fl L * d ^^® Gunfleet, he sent the several ships to Sheer- 
again at- ness, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford, desiring 
tocka De their captains to use all diligence and expedition 
andd^eats ^ S^^ them repaired and fit for service ; and the 
him. Commissioners of the Navy in each yard were 

directed to use extraordinary care and pains in accom- 
plishing this object. The Duke was again at sea on 
the 17th July ; but it was the 24th before the enemy's 
fleet was sighted. The English fleet now numbered 
100 sail ; while De Euyter came out with 88 ships of 
the line and 19 fire-ships. The French fleet, imder 
the Due de Beaufort, was expected to join the Dutch ; 
but at the time when they should have been in the 
North Sea they were at Bochelle, taking in water. 
It was in order to facilitate this junction that De 
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Ruyter repaired with his fleet to the mouth of the 1666. 
Thames. Sir Thomas Allen, the Vice-Admiral of the "" 
White squadron, was sent forward in " The Royal 
Oak," with six fire-ships, to employ them against the 
enemy if he could find an opportunity ; and on sight 
of the Dutch fleet he gallantly led the van, and com- 
menced fighting with the foremost division of the 
enemy's fleet, in which he was followed by the Red 
squadron, who advanced against De Ruyter himself; 
and so hotly did the action rage, that it was thought 
more g^ns were never discharged in so short a time. 
Sir Jeremy Smith, in command of the Blue squadron, 
engaged Cornelius Van Tromp, and by some accident 
they two got separated from the main fleets. The 
Dutch Vice-Admiral Baucher's ship, carrying 60 guns 
and 800 men, was taken and fired, as well as another 
bearing 70 guns. Particular orders had been issued 
by the General to keep near the enemy after night- 
fall, and to make fire signals if they altered their 
course. The valour and experience of the combatants 
rendered the engagement exceedingly fierce and obsti- 
tfate. Captain Talbot, in "The Garland*' frigate, 
received eight or nine dangerous shots in his hull, and 
was obliged to bear out of the action, but was con- 
sidered- to have made more haste than was needed. 
" The Resolution," 58, was burnt by a fire-ship ; 
but her crew and commander were saved. De 
Ruyter maintained the combat with conduct and 
valour; and not until it became absolutely necessary 
for the scattered condition of his fleet did his high 
spirit submit to a retreat. Pepys relates a ridiculous 
story of our hero to this effect, — that when De Ruy- 
ter's ship approached the flag-ship. Monk said, chew- 
ing tobacco the while, " Now will this fellow give me 
two broadsides, and then he shall run." It seems, 
however, that the Dutchman held him under his fire for 
two hours. " Sir," said one of the seamen, " methinks 
De Ruyter has given us more than two broadsides." 
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1666. « WeU," said the Duke, " he shaU run hy and by." 
The General summoned a Council of War after the 
action ; and it was resolved to follow the enemy up to 
their coast, and to prevent their landing ; which was 
done ; and as many as 160 Butch merchantmen were 
burnt by Sir Bobert Holmes near Ylieland, where, 
under the guidance of Lawrence Yunkamskerk, a 
renegado Captain of the Hollanders, the long-boats 
of the fleet landed in the shoal water, and fired them 
one by one. The Dutch merchants, who lost so much 
property by this enterprise, united against the Orange 
faction in Holland, and, in consequence, violent 
animosities broke out between the Admiral and Cap- 
tains of the Dutch fleet. Tromp's commission was 
taken away from him at the instigation of De 
Kuyter, and many Captains were branded as having 
misbehaved in the engagement. The English be- 
came, however, incontestably masters of the sea, 
which won for the Duke of Albemarle great repute ; 
but it was the last military service of which he 
acquitted himself, so that it conferred the greatest 
iclat to a splendid career. 
The fire of Monk was at anchor at St. Helen's, near Spithead, 
lSr^d'2Td *^® ^*^ September, 1666, when His Majesty summoned 
September, him to the Court. A dreadful fire had broken out in 
London on the 1st and 2nd September, which had 
almost reduced the entire city to ashes. The Eang, 
the Court, the magistrates, and the people were panic- 
stricken and stupified. The last, imputing all their 
sufferings to the incapacity of Government, declared — 
" Ah ! if our old George had been here, the city would 
not have been burnt." 
The Dutch On the 3rd of June, 1667, the Dutch Admiral, De 

fiu- asChat- despatched Vice- Admiral Van Gheet, with 17 frigates 

ham. an(j some fire-ships, into the Medway, broke the chain, 

and tided it up to Chatham, the receptacle of the Royal 

Navy. Monk was ordered to provide what protection 
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he coalcl for the security of the ships and stores lodged 1667. 
there. He found no cannon mounted, no batteries or 
ammunition prepared, and XJpnor Castle, built for the 
defence of the estuary, converted into a pleasant 
official residence. He collected together a few com* 
panics of soldiers to oppose the audacious invasion of 
the Dutch; but the seamen who were about jbhe 
arsenal became mutinous, and unwilling to obey in 
any thing. Then the old man stood with his cane in 
his hand to enforce obedience, while the shot from the 
Dutch ships fell thick around him. One of his officers 
conjured him not to expose himself so unnecessarily, 
when he turned sharp upon him, and said, '* Sir, if I 
had been afraid of balls, I should have quitted the 
trade of a soldier long ago." 

In the latter end of 1668 an habitual asthma be- Monk is 
came very troublesome, and symptoms of a dropsy *^.^^ ^h 
obliged Monk to submit to a regular course of medicine, ma and 
It was thought that perhaps a change of air and J^Pf^ 0^}' 
regular diet would restore his health ; and accordingly January, 
he repaired to his house at New Hall, in Essex, where 
he became seriously ill. Here his friend and coadjutor 
in good actions, Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
came to visit him and prepare him, if necessary, for 
his end. But he foimd the hero perfectly resigned, 
when he answered unhesitatingly, ^* Why should I 
desire to live ? " Nevertheless when a private friend 
named to him the remedies for dropsy of one Doctor 
Sermon, of Bristol, he sent for him, and under his 
treatment became so much better as to be able to 
return to London. He now took up his abode in the 
famous house which he had bought of Clarendon afber 
the exile of the Chancellor, and which had been called — 
in derision of the sums which that celebrated Minister 
is said to have obtained from France — Dunkirk 
House. It was now called Albemarle House, and 
stood on the ground now occupied by Albemarle 
Street. During the following winter Monk, still an 
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1670. invalid, concluded an agreement of marriage of his 
"" only son with a daughter of the Duke of Newcastle ; 
and on the 27th December he settled his estate on the 
marriage, which took place on the 30th. This was the 
object which he had expressed a desire to live to see 
accomplished, and which he only just effected ; for 
on the following day, the last of the year, he was 
attacked in the night by an illness which proved 
fatal, and died in his great chair on Monday, the 3rd 
January, 1670, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
His funeral After his death. His Majesty ordered that the body 

opsequiea: g^Quid \yQ embalmed; and it was then carried to 

dissipation 

of his large Somerset House, and exposed to the public view with 

^tates by joyal state and the attendance of crowds. After this 
ffate heir. ^^ continued for many weeks, a pompous funeral was, 
on the 30th April, 1670, solemnized at Westminster, 
which Charles II. attended in person ; and the body 
of his illustrious subject was, by his royal command 
and in his sight, deposited among the tombs of the 
kings in the Chapel of Henry VII. No monument 
has ever been raised to his memory ; but this in- 
scription exists on Monk's coffin, ** Quid non jaceat 
cum regibus per quem stant ipsi reges *?" For many 
years the effigy of the great man, clothed in his own 
armour, which had been used at the funeral, was kept 
in a wainscot case in that Abbey, and shown to all 
visitors ; and the ducal cap was irreverently made 
use of by the warders in which to receive the bounty 
of those who came to visit it, — a custom which was 
laughed out of practice some years since by Goldsmith, 
in his " Chinese Letters." Monk's only son, Christopher, 
inherited from his father a great estate of 15,000Z.ayear, 

> The funeral was, for the greater part, a military solemnityf 
attended by the King's Guards, of which the regiment now called 
the Coldstream was styled "The Lord General's Begiment»" 
having been the Doke of Albemarle's from its formation. A troop 
of Horse Guards was also designated as <' The Lord General's 
Troop." 
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and 6O,000Z., or, as some say, 400,0002. in money: but 1687. 
all this fortnne he dissipated in a life of scandalous pro- 
fligacy; to repair wbicli he was made Governor of 
Jamaica in 1687, where he died the same year. By 
his wife, who afterwards married Ealph, Duke of 
Montagu \ he had one son, who died as soon as bom ; 
and thus were extinguished the blood and honours of 
G«oi^e Monk, Duke of Albemarle ; but what became 
of the estate of Potheridge, or whether any of the race or 
name of Monk possess it, is not known. His chaplain, 
Gumble, records that he and the Archbishop tried in 
▼ain to induce the great man on his death-bed to endow 
an institution for the Commissioned Officers of the 
King's army, which he deferred to do till " a convenient 
time ;" so that the military of our time may be indif- 
ferent that the stem of the hero has altogether perished. 

In his person George Monk was a comely man, Monk's 
strong and well made, and capable of enduring fatigue, ^^rance 
His countenance, to judge by the medal of him (by and habits. 
Simon, struck in 1660, and that was said to be a good 
likeness), showed a man calm, cold, and impenetrable. 
I do not think that it deserves the character that has 
been given of it, as '* manly and majestic ;" for it was 
essentially devoid of what is termed a military air. 
His constitution, naturally robust, was improved by his 
manner of living. He rose early, was remarkably abste- 
mious in his diet, and habitually used great exercise. 
He never was known to desire meat or drink till called 
to it, which was but once a day ; and he never drank 
any thing but at his meal. His sight was so good that 
be was able to read to the last without spectacles, 
although he could not see well at any distance ; but his 
ears were so quick that he could hear even a whisper 
with singular exactness. He was very " cogitative," 

s This Udy became mad, and determined to marry no one but 
the Gh^nd Tark. The Duke of Montagu, attracted by her riches, 
wooed and married her disguised in a Turkish dress, and with 
her money built Montagu House, the original British Museum. 

VOL. III. r 



nn uKfinnn monk, 

inM7. flfid, wil'li liifi fnoilnrnif.y, fflnw ifi jml^fiiMifi. Hi* 
ifnipor wnn pvori immI fiIimmIv, aimI iilwuvfi mi tnitHi 
iitidnr f>oiiitTinti(l nn In I>m nliofltpfif. I.n liifi fiwfi Hriff 
rMflnltit'iniifl ; liiiti if' wim nni'Mly l-riiMl hy liin wiln. Mlm 
wnn n lilnfkpniiMrn (liiii(/liffM'. fiiiil )iHrl lim>ti timrripd 
ill •Inly, MiH^, In niip iriiMnrfl, f'rMiri wlintri nliP |iflrtml 
ill MiiO ; Imf. iin rm fwirfirH*ii.fn nC liin dpnili wnn ktM?wti 
in p^ifff. wiif'ii fdio, lipititr Mio wn-ffliMrwotrinn mid finfn|N 
Rt.roflFinr IVIntik, ninrriiMl liini in 1052, und )iy wlintn hIip 
)>npiiiTio (irp^iifiiif. of t'iif> Rorntifl Ihikp, il> wnn rlfitdd<f>d 
wliollior Mio fdiild whs lt>(/ititimto. Hlin JiiRi niirvlvpd 
f.liM Ihilt(« nf AlliMiniirlp. It. wriiild iitkn nmny pni^f'R 

I.n r'niii|iilfi Mii» ptniifR tnjd f»f linr Vill^jriirif y, viojpiw'p, 
Hiid |ifii-Riirinriy, wiMi wlitrli lnn(. tiipntinfiod i|tiAlf(y 
pIio in Fttiid In liiivn iiin'MilMi'MJ lif>r iHiiRtrtnnn fmrf- 
ii»»r ; \'nr liM i-fMl-Miiily in nf'f'iin(>d nf )iH.vtn^ |inwdfini»d 
it. fnriqiflt.i'rdly . Ifo wiin i-i»|riilfi.r niid tiifd.lindifn.) iti 
himitiPftn; fitid fi:n Inr (rniriniin, nn Ln ^ivn fiiidif^tM'O in 
III! wlin iiii{rld. dpniro if, liit/li nr lnw« wiilintih fltiy 
dinl.iiH't'inti nf |i(*rRniiR nr |iHrtion« find \w wnnld tnnlio 
11. |ini-t.ipiilfir (mint, nf rpiidinir nnd donpAifliinf/ |irir?r 
nipn'fi iiHtiirn. Min (iliyniMii) rniirnvcf^ ^'^^ '*^*^' likf>ly 
in («nniM iiif.fi (|iii<Riinii ; Inii liin tnnml Hitirnf/p hnn 
lioon illnsirnipd liy ilio Intlnwin^ nnf>f>dnl4*: — A!; f.li#» 
i>nn(>lfinifiii nf i}if> Ihitrli wnr in (Vnniwfdrn iiirinf ilip 
ROMirifMi, ifn|iiiiiotd. ni nni rrrtAviuyr i)if>ir |iri/iP>fnfitipy, 
rniiiM. in i)in niindif>r nf fniir nr Dvo iliniiRnnd, in dmrmiifl 
ii frnin ilip hnrd iVnti'rtdr liiniRplf fti W)iil.phfilt 
I'fllwo. (Vfitnwidl Hinl IVInnk, riding in^Mwr, ftif*i 
ilii'in H.i (Hnirintj rrnpp. Aftpf niiiidi f^poRinUiimi 
npnn ilioir niiRcnndnr'i, finding ilini ili^y wfMild tipiitif*r 
liRiiwi In iiiiri nnr iniRi liiin, )i<> drnw IiIr NWonl Atid 
wniiiidi'd Rftvornl, iiplirnidin^r iiiftn \'nr nni irtiRiin^ U} 
h\n wnr»l, wlin Inid. mh ilioy f<n»»w, ni»v»'r dpfpjvpd ihpin. 
'DiiR liiid Rii(*li fin fdli'ci f>v(Mi iifinn iliORo fniiiimH*rfi, 
ilifii tlii>y I'i'iirf'd |ifMii<i>filily, und in i)io f>nd rrif*piv(>d 
fill ihfd' wnR duo in ilipin. rrntnwoll ^fffiily ftdtntf^it 
nn firi wliifli whr vrry likf« litn fiwn 
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Whitelock observes of Monk, on his arrival from 1687. 

Scotland in 1659-60 :—" The French ambassador — 

reports of Monk, whom he had visited, ' that he c^^JS" 

found him no accomplished courtier or statesman.'" In manners: 

fact, he was, by his nature, neither elevated nor well ***" reWgi- 

. . . . oiw senti- 

informed, and his extraordinary elevation made their ments. 

deficiency more remarkable; nor were they softened 
by any courtliness ol manner obtained by associa- 
tion with the great ; for it is recorded of him by 
Noble, ''that he was awkward and stupid in a 
drawing-room, and only respectable in a camp." He is 
said to have been a religious man, and to have main- 
tained God's worship in his family, and to have 
remarkably applied himself to prayer ; but he was 
not much given to reading or meditation on sacred 
subjects. He was a Presbyterian, and inclined much 
to rigid Predestination, — a doctrine not altogether 
uncongenial to soldiers, whose constant moral is that 
"every bullet hath its billet." 

Enough has been said in this biography as to the 
bcidents of Monk's most remarkable career. It only 
remains to add, that although he owed his high fortimes 
to the best qualities of a soldier, yet he evinced the 
highest talents for administration. His field of glory 
was not, indeed, extensive, nor was he ever pitted 
against an adversary of much renown ; but his capacity 
was well suited to a life of action and to maturing 
every detail of government. This extraordinary man 
was a military writer, a light in which he is by no 
means generally known. While a prisoner in the 
Tower, he wrote some martial rules, interspersed with 
political observations, which is, in reality, a kind of 
military grammar. It is said to be a work that does 
not want merit *, 

' ffiographieal Dictionaries; Dr. Gnmble's Life of General 
Honk; Clarendon; Hapin; Hume; Gnizot; Life of Penn; 
Noble's House of CromwelL Lndlow^s Memoirs ; Whitelocke's 
Hemorial ; Echaid's History of England ; HaHam. 
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T. E BOOTEVILLE DE MONTMOEENCI, 
DUKE OF LUXEMBOUEa 

A FRENCH MARJECHAL. 



Born 1628. Died 1695. 



His birth OuB hero was a posthumous son, bom in 1628, six 

and ances- months after the death of his father, the Count de 
try. 

Bouteville, who was beheaded in the reign of Louis 

XIV. for fighting a duel. It was under the advice of 

Cardinal Eichelieu, that, in order to restrain the 

grievous custom of duels among the high-bom, the 

Count, who had already fought twenty-two, and was 

then, in flagrant defiance of the Eoyal Edict, about to 

fight a cartel upon the Place Royale in Paris, in open 

day, was taken in the act, and brought to judgment. 

It may well be imagined what would be the effect of 

the example in aristocratic France of one of the blood 

of Montmorenci suffering upon the scaffold for this 

new offence ; but it evinced the determination of the 
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Minister to uphold the Law, and it conclusiyely stopped 1647. 
the practice. — 

The joung Count de Bouteville commenced his Serves nn- 
career in Ufe with the species of Benomme attached to jf^***??^*' 
this singular antecedent of his father as largely as from 
his lineal descent from the Great Constable of France ; 
but with that spirit of debauchery and love of intrigue 
which have characterized le grande monde of France in 
almost every age, but in none so openly and recklessly 
as in the time of Louis XIII., he at once became the 
avowed admirer of the Princess Dowager of Cond6 ; 
and such was the characteristic degradation of an age 
of voluptuaries, that her son,the famous Due d'Enghien, 
so far from feeliug for his mother's shame, took the « 
offender by the hand, and united him to his fortimes. 
De Bouteville served as his aide-de-camp in Catalonia 
in 1647, although he was at that time only fifteen 
years of age*. An elegant modem French historian 
thus describes the young warrior's entrance upon the 
stage : — " II avait faitpartie de cette jeunesse guerriere 
aux manieres elegantes et hautaines, h, Tesprit cultiv6 
et aux moBurs fort relachees, qui formait le cortege de 
M. le Prince au terns de la Fronde *." 

In 1648 De Bouteville served at the battle of Lens 1648. 
with so much distinction, that the Queen Regent pro- — 
moted him to the rank of Marechal-de-Camp. When jlaT^chal- 
Conde was shut up in Yincennes with De Conti and de-Camp : 

Lonffueville in 1650, he tried to do his patron a ser- *® *™P"" 
® / '^ , Boned by 

vice by the abduction of the nieces of the Cardinal, Mazarin. 
in order to force him to an exchange of prisoners ; but 1650. 
failing in this, he went to his friend's government of 
Burgundy, and there raised a regiment, which he car- 
ried to Turenne's army. He was wounded and made 
prisoner at Eethel, and thrown into a dungeon at 
Yincennes; but he regained his liberty at the same 

> It is recognized as an historic inaccuracy that De Bouteville 
was present with Conde at Rocroy. 
^ Grognon. 
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maoj towns, and gained some trophies and much 1672. 
(kme for his prowess'. He exercised a cruel vengeance — 
against the people of Aland. Voltaire recounts that 
he personaUy i^pcommended the outrages that were 
practised. While the confederate Spanish and Dutch 
army, under the Prince of Orange, undertook the siege 
of Charleroi in December, Luxembourg on this 
occsasion evinced that quality of audacity which is the 
tra« evidence of military genius. He got together a 
body of horse and foot, numbering 40,000 men, and 
resolved to make his way across the ice to the very 
capital city of the Hague, where the States-General 
were in Session^ He had nearly reached Suvamerdam, 
when he encountered the opposition of the enemy's 
force under Count Konigsnmrk ; and here a sudden thaw 
eflectually stopped his march, and be rery nearly lost 
bis life by a £all from his horse. These incidents put 
a stop to the bold and hazardous expedition, and he 
was glad to withdraw his army into winter-quarters ; 
but he made good his retreat to Charleroi, without the 
loM of any of his baggage, in the face of 70,000 
enemies. In this retreat, however, he again gave way 
to the reprehensible practices above alluded to. His 
soldiers were permitted to give loose to every excess, 
ravaging the country in all directions. The greatest 
crimes were committed, and with so little compunction, 
tltat both the minister Ix>uvois and his Master 
titi^ytdA the merriment with which Luxembourg 
recounted the adventures of his officers and men. Even 
Conde, although not over-nice in morals, remarked 
with some sagacity, '* Je ne sais s*il est de I'inter^ 
da lioi de continuer cet afireux systeme." 

In 1674 he was in command of the right wing of 1674. 

' It wiw in ttiM dtuipiiign^ according to Voltaire, that Martinet 
IntfxkbiciMl tbe twyouet for the fint Utne, into mmt Utw ragi- 

* VtAUura smueriM tbat i20,(J(H) wen wttie put upon »katef fw 
tlua wifvtuieoi 1 1 
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1(574. CV>iid/j*« amiy at the batil^j of f»<;fi^f'; but, nfiar A 

. r" blo<><Jy (JOIiirrJit of tlir<r<; liourH, ho i'niUA to J^<rt }>/>»- 

tf»ji>i)i<:K H<;HKlon of liif: villa^<; oni of tii<i tjandH of tiic l>iit<;}j ; 

h\intii.\f Hi andyiiH JH wi^ll known, tliat Hati^uinary trial of titn;figth 

ot^'Ui'f^ li<:tw<5';n tli<; J''nrfjr;|i and J)utc)i ariiii';H njifiain<;d 

ry/iiii/itiii(iii ind<r<;iKivo. 'J'ii<; d<:at)i of Tur<;nn<;, and tli<; incr<fa«iri}^ 

in J-Wlii: i,,firniiti-r« of iU I'nwui tUt CniM, hrou^rht M. ibi 

Jjiix<;niUiijr^ to tlj<: iii-Ht rank of t)i<; oajitaiij» of IjOuih 

1075. XIV. Jn 1075 }i<; ijad tin; command of t|j<; aniiy thai 

ov'^rran l''ntn<:h<: (UtinU:; and w)ii)<; ho a^.'tlnf^, th<: tuiUi*: 

of Jjiix<;nihoiir^ waH included, on thcfiOth July, firfjoh^ 

tlic cJL'lit new Marfchaln of Kran^je wlio wtrm riotninat^^i 

in tijiit yi'iii't '^"'^ ^^<'' were ealled \n di^riHion 'Hh<s 

leniijl) ejjan^^e of 'Jurenne," heeauHe that iMufetrioiiK h<;ro 

had i'lilU'h till the hattle-liehl a inw dayH previously. 

In 1070 the Due d'OHean^ hrotlier of Louii* XIV., 

ohtain^^d the eonmjand of an anny, hut Lnxt:in\jftiir{^ 

WiiH ariRoeistted with him in the /jnality of what liatf 

heen termed " dry nnrhe ;** hut litthj watt eHect<:d 

h'-yond ohh;.;in;r the IVinee of Oranj-fe to raiw; ih« 

1077. biej/e of r'haHeroi. liut in 1077, the Kinj^ of France 

['H'^*^^*' '*^ coiihidered it hih inten-ht to attempt to aehievo uftutti 

fii'Mui't), d^eihive hueee^b, in order to Hatitify hitf peoph;, and 

CitinUru'i, l^iii,-/ Uje v/ar to a eonel«j>»ion. With thi« view h« 

Oiijij-. ^''*'*^ *'^^'' '''-''^ '" early hpiinp'', and resolved to nrndirr 
it the J're (litnt', of hin favourite engineer Vaiihaii, by 
the ae/juibition of Vah-neienneh, ('amhrai,and Hi. (}miir. 
'I'Ih' treneheH wt-.n-. opened h<-fore the HrHt-naiiied plai:<; 
on the Iht March ; and, Jud^in;/ from the feehlim<;ifH of 
the defen^'e that circumhtanceji wt-.m favourable, ihiif 
^reat fortrchf. y/ah ahhaulted and carried in open day 
on the I7tlj of the K:inje month, The army at one's 
pr//ce<-d<d to open trencheb hefore (y'amhrai on tlj« 
2Hth, and that place {jImo capitidated on the 4th April. 
No time wab lont in following up thitf HiUMtruu by 
hitting down before Kt. Omer ; but the JVincii of 
Orange exerted himhelf to istop the French Kin((, nud 
hron^/ht down an urmy into the plains to interrupt 
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the liege. To replace the men which had been lost 1677. 
in 80 many sieges and battles, the King was advised *~ 
not to rely, as usual, upon the recruits out of the 
militia, but to cause the ban and arriere-ban to 
inarch ; and these, under the command of the Marquis 
de Bochefort, were called up to defend the trenches, 
while the entire besieging force went forth to meet the 
enemy. The action took place on the 11th April, and 
was termed the battle of Cassel ; and the honour of the 
day was assigned to the two Mar^chals D'Humi&res 
and De Luxembourg, who commanded the two wings 
under the Duke of Orleans ; and nine days subse- 
quently St. Omer surrendered. Scarcely any other 
event distinguished the campaign of 1677 on the side 
of the Netherlands, excepting that Luxembourg suc- 
cessfully opposed the Prince of Orange in his second 
attempt to form the siege of Charleroi. He never- 
theless suffered Philipsbourg to be taken in his sight 
by the Duke of Lorraine. In 1678 Ghent and Ypres 1678. 
surrendered to the French army ; but on the 14th 
August, while the negotiations for a peace were going 
on at Nymeguen, the outposts of Luxembourg, while 
investing Mons, were suddenly attacked by the Prince 
of Orange. The Marshal, with great difficulty, re- 
sisted ; and it was not until after a frightful carnage 
had taken place about St. Denys, where he had his 
head-quarters, in which 6000 men were sacrificed, that 
the Mar6chal collected his troops together, and retreated 
towards Mons, of which place he got possession in a 
few days. Both parties were now informed that the 
peace was signed ; and hostilities ceased about the 
middle of September. 

Luxembourg had now time to rest upon his laurels ; Laxem- 
but he contrived to get mixed up in a scandalous affair ^"1^/?"" 
of the time, which brought upon him a lettre de cachet, Loutom to 
and a committal to the Bastille, from which he was not Si?,^"' 
liberated till 1680. Louvois, the dispenser of all Court 
favour, was a man of the most implacable tem^^er^ 
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1078. and hod no ailcction for Luxombourg. Thero was a 

,. ~7 dreadful prcvalunco at tliin time in Franco of tho 

1 ruviili)iH!ti 

of ihit crime of poinoning; and the cane of tlie notoriouiily 

critnoof infamouM ManjuiHo de JHnvillierM iH known to have 
poioiuiijf. ^,j,^jj^|^yj ^mjij ^ Herniation, that JjOuiH XIV. resolved, 

by a Decree of April 1070, to cHtahliHli an CHpocial 
tribunal to try all perHouH HUHpcicted of the crime. 
liuxembourg, from liiH deformed figure and rockloM 
conduct, waH already very generally regarded an a man 
in league with the devil ; and hii name wai included 
with the (/ounttfHH de HoiHHonH, mother of tho oole- 
hrated IVince Kugene, in the revelationi of Do Brin- 
villierH. liUxiMuhourg, like hiH iiHterH in aflliction, wm 
too indolent or Hure of Iuh innocence to defend himielf 
or Heek to (tviule the a(;(;uHation, and pennitted himiiolf 
to be Hhut up with thnm in the Hantille. After six 
weekH* confin(5tn(ait, owing to the malevolence of the 
minitfter, he wan brought up to anBwer the dintinct 
allegatiouH of the witncmmiH brought against himselfi 
who charged that he had Mought the aid of ''lee 
1({S(). empoiHonneuHCH*' to advance his object of obtaining 
the government of a province, and tho marriage of 
luH Hon to a daughter of Ijouvois. Jle replied in ft 
charactoriHtic nuinn(*r to theHe chargCH, — that it wm 
H(;arcely neccMHary for a pitrHon of liis birth and repu- 
tation to have Hold himself to the devil to attain either 
of these objectH, iniMmuch an his services had fairly 
earned the first ; and as to his son's marriage, a Mont- 
morenci by blood was an alliance even for the moft 
powerful minister of the King to desire. ** When 
MatthifMxde Montmorenci," said he, "married a Queen 
of France, \w. addn'ssed himself not to the devil, but 
to the Slat(!H-(i(;neraI of the King(U)m, who deemed it 
the intiirest of the country to conclude the marriage." 
Luxembourg was niiviirtheless remanded to prifOHi 
where lie remain^td for fourteen months, and waa onlj 
absolved by a Royal Decree in May 1080, when he 
had the honour of being made Captain of the "Garde 
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de corps '' of Louis XIY., but was left in the tempo- 1680. 
rary obscurity of an eclipse of the royal countenance. — 

In the new war that broke out in 1690, Louis XIY . 1690. 
found, that, having lost so many of his warriors by Ib >ent to 
death, or by the ardent spirit of Catholicism that had la^^g : *'" 
shaped his policy under the influence of Madame de defeats 
Maintenon, he was now under the necessity of draw- ^^®^ 
ing forth from retirement and disgrace the Mar6chal 80th Jane! 
de Luxembourg, and he gave him the command of the 
French army that was sent to oppose King William on 
the side of the Netherlands. The Marshal commenced 
the campaign by making a demonstration on the side 
of Ghent, where the Spanish General Castanaga com- 
manded ; and thence, towards the end of June, he 
turned aside by a quick movement to oppose the 
Prince of Waldeck, who, in the absence of the Prince 
of Orange in England, commanded the Dutch and 
German contingents, and who was only awaiting the 
arrival of an army of the Elector of Brandenburg to 
fall with a considerable force upon the French frontier. . 
On the 80th June Luxembourg arrived in face of the 
enemy, and, with his adventurous spirit, he at once 
reconnoitred their strength and position. He found 
Waldeck at the head of 40,000 men, occupying a 
strong position in the rear of the villages of St. Amand 
and Fleurus. It was on this occasion that our warrior 
evinced the genius and audacity that signalized his 
military character. He resolved not to defer for a 
moment an attack, because the Marquis de Boufflers 
had opportunely sent up a detachment of troops that 
rendered his army nearly equal to that of his opponent, 
and he devised a new piece of strategy which effected 
a wonderful result. Somewhat rashly, he placed only 
a portion of his army in line of battle, the command 
of which he entrusted to his able Lieutenant the 
Count de Gournay, while he led the remainder of his 
force, altogether out of Waldeck*s sight, round by his 
left flank, which fell upon the rear of the Confederates. 
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1090. 'Dm is regarded a» a singular example of that military 
quality dcnotod by tlio exproHsion "coup d'cuiL" Ho 
Huw witli a quick glunco the opportunity, and that the 
ground would conc(?al tlic movement, and he judged 
witli HurpriHing corn!ctn«!HH tlio tini<! that the manceuvre ' 
would occupy, whilo the (piick and reflolute manner of 
liJH tu'XUm iuHunul itn hu(!cchh. Waldeck had chosen 
IiIh own poHition on an elevation heliind the Orme, 
placing the prin(;ii)al part of his infantry at Ligny. 
The cofiHfKjuence of !)(; (louniny's unexpected presence 
heliind tin; enemy 'h right waH a panic, under which 
that flank (hid, and Uw. guns and infantry were so shut 
up that tlicy could not cKcape. Jn this action the 
whole of th(; haggag(! arid artillery was taken, and the 
eripuiy (;oni})h;t(}y routed and put to flight. 
1002. In 1002 the army of Luxembourg was posted on 

C«ptuni« ^|,„ },jii,k}4 of the M(^halgne, whih; Louis XIV. was car- 
20fh Jmi«: ^ying on tin? Hicg(5 of Namur, where Vauban eom- 
Dcft'iiU niandfjd th(5 attack, nnd iUu^horu the defence. He 
Til lit <!n(i!ctmilly i)rev(!nt<'d th(! i)aHHage of William IIL, who 
HU'mk'iTV, (endeavoured to raine tlu; Hieg(! ; and the place sur- 
SrdAiiK. rcindcred u]mu terniH on tlu; 2()th June. The allies 
were not Htn>ng enough to prevent this result, which 
waM a real mortification to the King, who was far 
superior in force to MarHhal de Luxembourg. Louis 
XIV., cont<;nt with this tlie firnt huccchh that he had 
achieved in the nhnimcv. of Louvois "entirely from his 
own bat,*' forthwith (piitted the nr my, and Joined his 
ladies at Oinant, to return to J'aris. IiUxembourg,aflcr 
refrenhing his trooi)H till the L'Uh July, passed the 
Hambre in order to |>rotect Mcuih, and towards the end 
of tlie month took \i\) an en(;ampment at Knghieii, 
rcHting luH right at Ste(;nkirk. Here King William, 
impati(!nt to avengr; the capture of Namur, resolved to 
attjurk the French on iM Augunt. Very early in the 
morning tlie Prince of Waldeck l(?d the way through a 
close defile, and a]>out nine or t<'n o'clock fell suddenly 
upon Lux(!mbourg's a^lvanced ])osts, and Icxigod his 
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troops in the wood that fix)iited the French army. He 1692. 
opened his gons forthwith, under cover of which the 
main body moved to the attack. The French line 
was thrown into complete disorder ; but the Prince de 
Conti and the Duke de Bourbon, both nephews of the 
great Cond^, rallied their brigades, and retrieved the 
day ; and the young Philip of Orleans (subsequently 
Begent^y at the early age of fifteen, charged nobly at 
the heaa of the Royal Guard, and beat the Confederates 
off the plain and out of the wood. Luxembourg was 
at this time indisposed, — an unfortunate circumstance 
at a juncture which required all his strength and 
vigour. The sense of danger, however, reanimated his 
strength. To prevent a defeat, he performed wonders : 
he changed his ground in the face of the enemy, in 
order to give his army a more convenient position to 
fight in. He himself recovered a brigade that had 
fallen into confusion, and, charging at the head of the 
household troops three several times in less than two 
hours, rallied the entire army. The King accordingly 
put his army in retreat for Hal or Halle, leaving about 
2000 dead upon the field, and many guns. The French, 
however, obtained a bloody victory, as they acknow- 
ledged to the loss of 6000 or 7000 men, killed and 
wounded. It was asserted that Luxembourg had a 
spy in the King's camp, one Mallevoix, who was dis- 
covered, and made to write false advice to the French 
Marshal, which occasioned him to be surprised. This 
fellow was hanged before the Confederate army, a 
day or two after the battle. Extravagant was the joy 
expressed for this success at Paris, not so much on 
account of its incidents or results as for the number of 
princes and nobles who took part in it ; so that, as is 
common enough with the French people, all the 
novelties of fashion were called by the name of Steenkirk, 
and all the young men who had shared in the victory 
became a la mode in Parisian society. 

The year 1693 opened with a considerable advance 1693. 
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1098. in the dosi^ of tho French King upon the Low 
•^ CountrioB. In the early spring, or in tho winter, ho 
iuvatloH tliti ordered Furnes and Dixmude, in Maritime Flanderi, 
Low Conn- to be seized and oooupied, in order to restrain King 
but iud- * William from any designs he might entertain against 
donly ro- Dunkirk; and the French King spoke of the coming 
turiw to campaign as " campagne de decision et de crise;" for 
it was understood that he meditated an enterprise 
against Liege ; to frustrate which, the English assem- 
bled 15,000 men under the walls of that city. Louis 
XIV., however, wh<ai preparing the means, waa de- 
prived by death of Louvois, the able coadjutor who 
had aided his former means for taking tho field. 
The arrangements of Louvois liad been always most 
admirable. Ammunition, provisions, pontoons, — all 
were thought of, planned, and considered with wonder- 
ful precision and forethought, and placed in every 
detail before the eyes of the King at the beginning of 
a campaign. 

Now, in June, Louis XIV. took the field with his 
accustomed state, accompanied by Madame de Main- 
tenon, and a complete Court of ladies. The entire 
French force that crossed the Sambre numbered 120,000 
men, under the personal command of the King, while 
another army, under Luxembourg, was in the neighbour- 
hood of Mons. The intention being openly to attack 
the English King, he assembled his army at the strong 
position of Perck, near Louvain, at the junction of the 
roads to Liege and Brussels, where he awaited their 
further proceedings. ^J\) the astonishment of the 
combatants, a sudden dett^rmi nation was taken by 
Louis XIV. to detach 84 battalions and 70 sc^uadrons 
under Boufilers t^) assist his brother on the tide of 
Germany, while his Majesty himself returned to Ver- 
sailles ; and after this he never again took the field 
in person. St. Himon relates that Luxembourg 
implored the King on his knees not to lose the 
opportunity ofibred him of ending the war by the 
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annihilation of his antagonist. But his Majesty had 1698. 
taken the field for the enjoyment of the siege of Liege, "" 
not for a campaign in the field, which had never been 
to his taste; and he was inexorable. His Parisians, 
however, amused themselves at his expense by pre- 
tending that a lack of courage occasioned his Majesty *s 
speedy return to his palace. 

On the departure of the King, Luxembourg placed his The Mar^- 
head-quarters at Mildert ; for the position of Perck was 'W'illiam 
too strong for the French Mar6chal to attempt with his III. at • 
diminished army. He still retained nearly 60,000 men ^^'^^"^ 
under his orders ; but the English had received a re- July, 
inforcement from Count de Tilly, and the Marechal 
felt himself under the necessity of trying to manoeuvre 
his antagonist out of the position which he did not 
venture to assail. He despatched YiUeroy to invest the 
little town of Huy, of which he obtained possession ; 
and William was induced to quit his camp, and take 
post behind the little river Lander, where he took a 
position upon some elevated ground, extending from 
Neerwinden on his right, to Neerlanden on his lefb. 
He forthwith strengthened the ground with light 
earthworks, and placed 100 guns in battery along 
his front. Luxembourg arrived in front of the King 
on the 28th July, and at once attacked an out- 
lying post in the village of Landen, which was 
abandoned without a struggle, and the two armies 
passed the night almost in contact. Luxembourg 
was enabled to form his army in four lines of attack 
under the cover of this position, which took place 
at early morning, the columns breaking into march 
with surprising steadiness under the fire of all the 
Confederate artillery. Six battalions were directed 
against the village of Neerwinden, which was sur- 
rounded with earthworks, and stood rather in advance 
of the enemy's line, like a bastion before a curtain. 
The dispute was hot; but the enemy was at last 
obliged to yield possession of the entrenched village to 
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1093. tho French. The Elector of Bavaria, however, drove 
~~ them out again with a great slaughter. A second 
attack was led by the Duke of Berwick, who was 
recognized by his kinsman Churchill, and, with his 
aide-de-camp Achmuty, was here made prisoner. But 
the French obtained possession of Neerwinden a second 
time, from which they were again driven out. These 
villages were taken and retaken, sword in hand, over 
and over again, occasioning great carnage. At length 
Luxeml>ourg placed himself in person at the head of 
the French and Swiss guards, to try to carry the vil- 
lage of Neerwinden by a last effort, and he succeeded 
in gaining it. I'hc Prince of Conti, with the French 
brigades, cliarged so vigorously, that the Confederates 
were obliged to give way, and the French remained 
masterH of all the avenues of the village ; on which 
Luxembourg callod up five squadrons of horse, and 
sent tbetu through a narrow passage, that led them 
behind a very stout hedge, in the rear of which the 
enemy's infantry had jjourcd a deadly fire on their se- 
veral attacks. King William now called on the British 
Guards to follow him for a last attempt to recover 
the village, l^ut Luxembourg had already discovered 
that his Majr^sty had drawn too many troops from his 
left flank ; so that he onlcTcd iJe Feuquieres to 
carry the cavalry across tlio Landen, and assail the 
village of Ncerlandcn. The King, on sight of this new 
irruption of the enemy, refused his right flank, and the 
battle became a confusion of charges of cavalry on the 
plain wliich tlie French had attained from both flanks ; 
and the enemy's infantry and artillery were withdrawn 
into Lewe, where they got so wedged in, that when the 
King r(?Holv<id to retreat, and had already ordered it 
upon Neersliespen and Dormel, Luxembourg came upon 
tlie park of artillery, and captured seventy-six gnnu. 
Few fights were ever so bloody. The loss on both 
sides was very great: the conquerors and the con- 
quered lost 8000 or 10,000 men ; but the standjurd« 
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taken by the French were so numerous, that when 1694. 

Luxembourg sent them to Paris to be deposited in the 

Cathedral, the Parisians styled him, " le tapissier de 

Notre Dame." He despatched them by his aide-de- • 

camp. Monsieur D'Artignan, with this letter to the 

King: — "My officer, who will have the honour to 

deliver this to your Majesty, can give a better account 

of the battle than I can write. Your enemies did 

wonders; and your troops still greater things. For 

myself I claim no other merit than that of obeying 

your Majesty's commands. You ordered me to take a 

fortress, and to gain a battle ; and I have done both." 

Louis XIV., always ready to make a polite reply, said, on 

seeing the despatch, " Luxembourg a attaqu^ en Prince 

de Conde, et le Prince d'Orange a fart sa retraite en 

Turenne." The fruit of the victory was the reduction 

of Charleroi under Vauban, after a siege of twenty-six 

days : but the Parisians would not lose their joke; when 

called on to sing a " Te Deum " for the victory, they 

remarked that they had better hear a " De Profundis *' 

for the number of dead left upon the bloody field*." 

Both Luxembourg and Villeroy had quitted the army Luxem- 

in order to pass the winter season at Paris and Ver- }l^^^S de- 
* . , livers over 

sailles, to concert matters with reference to the ensuing the army to 

campaign, and it was the 20th May before Luxem- *he Dau- 
bourg established his camp near the Sambre, in Uay: firuit- 
order to deliver it over to the Dauphin, to whom less cam- 
was to be given the chief conmiand' for his " coup P*^^' 
d'essai" in 1694. His Koyal Highness followed on 
the 22nd, accompanied by the Dukes of Chartres and 
Bourbon, and other princes and grandees ; and head- 
quarters were established at Gemblours, where he 
drew up the entire army in review. It was com- 
posed of 164 squadrons and 40 battalions, — in all 
18,780 men. The detached army under Boufflers 

* It had been reported that 8000 Frenchmen had been buried 
in and about the village of Neerwinden ; but the Allies lefl many 
more behind them on the field of battle than the French. 

VOL. III. O 
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1694. numbered 12,000 men, and that under Mar^chal 
"^ de la Yalette 8000, added to which the Marquis 

d'Harcourt's 226 squadrons would make 91,320 men. 
• The King's army wm formed up within a day's march 

of the French. Their right, covered by the villages of 
Tourine and Bavenheim, and their left by Sluys and 
Meldert, behind the river Dyle, consisted of 176 
squadrons and 95 battalions, amounting in all to 
95,000 men. The general want of money, the short- 
ness and lateness of the crops, owing to an unfavourable 
spring, and the sickness that pervaded both armies, were 
the causes from which originated the necessity of an 
idle and fruitless campaign. The Dauphin had the 
prudence to defer to the " vieux moustache," however 
trying it was to a young warrior to be unable to flesh 
his sword. 
Masterly At length the necessity of obtaining supplies put 
S Lux^J^! King WiUiam in motion about the middle of August, 
bourg at and he moved his army to the Sambre. This set the 
Courtrai, Dauphin in movement, who directed the march of his 
army up the Meuse. The King then turned rapidly 
towards the Scheldt, as if to obtain the country about 
Courtrai and Menin for winter-quarters. Notwith- 
standing the surprise caused by this exhibition of the 
King's intentions, Luxembourg had learnt the art 
of manoeuvring in the school of Turenne, and soon 
evinced his master-spirit. He led the French army 
from the neighbourhood of Beguemont to Toumay, on 
the Scheldt, in defiance of the foe. This rapid march so 
pleased Louis XIV., that he sent an autograph letter to 
the Mar^chal, and commanded that it should be read 
before every battalion and squadron in the French 
army. 

1695. This campaign terminated the military career of 
His death, Mar^chal de Luxembourg. This great commander 

had never been a favourite at the Court of Louis XIV. ; 
but when it was known that his enfeebled frame, 
exhausted by war and indulgences, was sinking under 
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a fatal disease tenned peripalmonie, his services were 1695. 

for the first time fully appreciated. The Koyal Phy- — 

sicians, Fagon and Ouretti, were sent to prescribe for 

his bodily ailments, and the famous Father Bourdaloue 

was desired to go to his bedside, and ** minister to the 

mind diseased," and direct it towards heavenly things. 

fiut neither prayers nor prescriptions availed any thing, 

and he expired at Versailles on the 4th January, 1695. 

'* How glad the Prince of Orange will be," said Louis 

XIV., " when the news of our great loss reaches him !" 

Luxembourg is said to have had a disagreeable coun- His 

tenance, as well as a deformed figure. But, unlike ^^^ 

o » pearance 

most " bossu " persons, he could be pleasant on his and cha- 
deformity. King William is said to have exclaimed racte'* 
after one of his defeats, " What, shall I never beat this 
humpbacked fellow?" But his old opponent, when 
this was repeated to him, replied, ''What does he 
know of my back ? He never saw it." St. Simon, 
who knew the Mar^chal very well, says, " Ce qui 
DC pent comprendre de qui ne Fa pas vu : il avail 
one figure d'abord fort rebutante, mais a laquelle on 
s^accoutumait, et qui malgr^ une bosse, mediocre par 
devant, mais tres grosse et fort pointue par derriere, 
avec tout le reste de Taccompagnement ordinaire des 
bossus, avait un feu, une noblesse et des gr&ces natu> 
relies, qui brillerent dans ses plus simples actions." 
Accordingly he was a celebrated rouS among women, 
and involved in numberless intrigues of gallantry. 
Even when approaching threescore years and ten, 
he lived among a coterie of the fastest young ladies, 
substituting, " au defaut de bonnes fortunes," the at- 
tractions of an elegant house, luxurious suppers, and 
the associations of all the pleasantcst and cleverest 
young fellows of the day, " de sorte qu'il avait soin 
que le sexe y fut agr^ablement m616e." 

Luxembourg had the art to attach to himself the con- Hii popa- 
fidence of his soldiers to a very high degree, so that ^ army, 
they were ready to follow him in the most daring 
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of>wrrvinj( and n/iiin(( ifi^j vari<di*?« of iertmufi mA iUn 
UzniHrt'M oi' a ljiiridi»^:j»|yi;, 'rtiiw *ttfri^; <|fiah'ly i* ofUnt 
r('4usirUn\tUsiti our own (tonuiry Vtft*. sitfiott^ foX'UnuUiru, 
Lux^miU/iir^ wm f\'tkiiuirn\iiUi'A hy ^nnni ftfraiUot^^ht ; 
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uoUiurr \uz WHU rfrtiWy a i^nzsd /;a|/Uin; m a rn»n h*s 
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kfUtrUUz\ 

(U/ttvkntitifrtut t^ukfrtti tfiiui(t:imi MhtnArtm 4a Hi/ f^limtmi 
MhttfnttA fiu Mftr/fiiU «1/T F#;M/|»ji>;rM»; ti\ffigruith\ti UnifttntklU, 
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The family of Brandenburg is of great antiquity TheHonseB 
among the governing families of Germany, but it o'S^^^de^i" 
attained to no importance in the Empire until it was Hohenzol- 
constituted Margraf, or Governor of the March, or^®™* 
frontier. This office, as is well known, was established 
in feudal times to keep in awe the "outside barbarians," 
as in the case of the Marches of Wales and the 
Palatine counties, and was therefore a position of 
great trust and importance. The ancient Dukes of 
Brandenburg were not raised to the dignity of Elector 
until the twelfth century, under the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. The House of Hohenzollem, which is 
that of the reigning family of Prussia, was not ad- 
mitted to the Electoral dignity until the fifteenth 
century, when the Emperor Sigismund conferred it, 
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1640. together with the hereditary office of Arch-chamberlain 
— of the Holy Eoman Empire, upon the Elector 
Frederick 1., who made himself respected at home and 
abroad, and established the power' and influence of his 
State. To him succeeded Frederick II., " of the iron 
teeth," who enlarged its boundaries with many towns 
and dependencies, and even claimed a right over the 
neighbouring provinces of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. 
In the seventeenth century John Sigismund, Elector 
of lirandenburg, added to his territories the Duchies 
of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg, and eventually engrafted 
into them the fief of Prussia, which has given its 
name to this nation of Germany. The country of 
Prussia was a province of Poland, comprising all the 
governments in the basin of the Vistula. It had been 
possessed by the Teutonic Order, of which the Margraf 
Albert was Grand Master in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, who, taking it out of the hands of 
the Knights of tlie Order, appropriated it to himself. 
Both Sigismund, King of Poland, and the Emperor 
Charles V. endeavoured to prevent this aggressive 
act ; but the Brandenburg sovereigns nevertheless 
retained peaceable i)088eB8ion of the Duchy, and it 
descended from father to son as a fief of the kingdom 
of Poland, from which, upon their accession to the 
sovereignty, they regularly njceived investiture. After 
the many casualties to which the State had been 
Frederick subjected by " The Thirty Years' War," it came into 

William IjIjq possession of our Warrior in 1040. This yountr 
obtainf) the . jo 

Electorate. Prince was the son of Georg Wilhelm, who had 

struggled hard, but with eventual success, to maintain 
his Electorate against the iron hand of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and the double-dealing of John George, Elector 
of Saxony. It was in the midst of this struggle, 
and at the early age of twenty years, that Frederick 
William assumed the direction of affairs in the Elector- 
ate. He had been sent from the Court by his father, at 
the instance of the Count Schwarzcnberg, who it was 
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thought aspired to obtain the Electorate for himself by 1640. 
getting rid of the only scion of the reigning family , who ~~ 
was thus removed from the eyes of his people. The HU mili- 
young Elector was at the period of his accession learn- i^and*"' 
ing the rudiments of war under the Stadtholder of Hoi- earlieHt 
land, Frederick William. He was acquiring military skill "®^***' 
at an age when the generality of mankind are seeking 
only for amusement. He was actually serving at the 
siege of Breda when he was summoned to assume the 
reins of government. He found his succession in great 
part in the hands of the Swedes, who had reduced the 
Electorate to a most deplorable condition, which, at 
the time when the Elector took possession, is described 
by Frederick the Great in the following terms : — " Un 
desert affreux, oil Ton ne reconnaissait les villages que 
par le monceau des cendres, qui empechait Therbe d'y 
croltre, et les villes par les decombres et des mines.*' 
The Electorate had sunk thus low from 1640, after the 
unutterable calamities of those times. Nor were the 
Duchies of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg in better circum- 
stances ; for they were in the hands of the Dutch, who 
exacted exorbitant contributions under the pretext of 
undertaking their defence. Thus our young Prince Depressed 
began his reign without territories ; — a successor by ^^^^^^o"^ 
inheritance, but an Elector without power. Yet he Electorate 

eave early indications of consummate wisdom, and ^^ ^?** ^' 

cession 
of every quality that could render him worthy of 

sovereignty. He soon exhibited the characteristics of 
" a clear-eyed man." Although surrounded by un- 
trustworthy servants, from the minister Schwarzenberg 
downwards, he applied himself with earnest diligence 
to repair the losses and devastations which his 
dominions had sustained. He obtained the investiture Obtains 
of the Duchy of Prussia by personal application to the J^® *"f®i*v** 
King of Poland, and that of the Electorate through Duchy of 
his envoy at the Court of the Emperor Ferdinand III. J^russia. 
He then proceeded to recover by force those pos- 
sessions which had been for the moment wrested from 
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his rule. He succeeded in recovering Pomerania from 
the Swedes, the Duchy of Cleves from the Hessians, 
and Juliers and Berg from the Dutch. The com- 
manders of the principal fortresses had, through the 
influence of the Minister, been brought over to the 
Emperor's interest ; but our young Elector succeeded 
in obtaining entrance into Spandau and securing 
possession of that place to himself. 

In the year 1642 Torstenson invaded Silesia ; and 
Gallas was sent by the Emperor to eject him. Both 
their armies accordingly passed through the Electorate 
of Brandenburg, and these " Merods Braider" (or 
" Marauding Brothers," as they were called) laid the 
country waste. But in 1645 the Elector got both 
those armies out of his territories, and set himself to 
free the country for the future from such unwelcome 
visitors by entering into treaties with the Queen of 
Sweden and the King of Poland. It did not escape 
the young Elector's penetration, that the Holy Roman 
Empire, to whose traditional interests his family had 
been long devoted, had already begun to fade, and 
that its decrepit constitution could not last long. He 
therefore resolved by a consistent and persevering 
policy to give to his patrimonial State as independent 
a footing as he could devise. He had not, however, 
the perspicacity to look beyond the narrow view com- 
manded by the Emperors and Kings of his time, but 
merely sought to establish State rights and supreme 
power. He even deprived all classes in Brandenbui^ 
and Prussia of their ancient right of voting supplies, 
and rudely put down the feeble efforts which the people 
made to retain some semblance of influence. 

Having, however, relieved his subjects from war, his 
next step was to collect a regular revenue by intro- 
ducing order and economy into the finances and ex- 
penditure of the State. By degrees, and by the 
wisdom and prudence of his conduct, he collected 
under his own command an army which, by discipline 
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and careful oversight, at length became the best trained 1648. 
and the most to be relied upon of any of that time. In — 
1648 he took part in the peace of Westphalia. He was 
indeed under some pressure on the part of France, and 
was obliged to yield to the Swedes Hither Pomerania 
and the shore of the Baltic around the mouths of the 
Oder ; and although the Swedes and the Dutch did not 
entirely evacuate his territory till 1650, yet he had the 
satisfaction of settling the boundaries of all his States 
under the guarantee of the common law of Europe. 

When the Palsgrave Charles Gustavus succeeded to Conclades 
the crown of Sweden, in 1654, Frederick William * t^J^aty 
thought himself called upon to take up arms in defence France, 
of his Suzerain, the King of Poland. But he resolved 
to act warily and with circumspection. He at 
first declined a proposal of the young King to 
unite with him against Kussia; but when the Pals- 
grave had made himself master of the entire kingdom 
of Poland, Frederick William listened to a proposed 
accommodation to ally himself with the King of 
Sweden for the preservation of Prussia. As soon, 
however, as Frederick William perceived that Kussia 
had entered the field against the Palsgrave, he began 
to waver in his attachment to one who had so many 
enemies, and he withdrew from his alliance ; but he 
was fortunate enough to conclude with France at this 
period a treaty which guaranteed to him the quiet 
possession of his Khenish Provinces. 

By the truce of Konigsberg, which was soon after Defeats the 

converted into an offensive alliance with Sweden, he ^oles, the 

Tartan* 
carried an army to act with that people at the con- ^nd the 

fluence of the Vistula and the Bug against Poland ; Swedes, 
and here he commanded for the first time in the field. 
When the Polish army encountered them near Warsaw, 
the Elector attacked the Polish cavalry with his Bran- 
denburg horse, and entirely routed and dispersed them. 
The Polish infantry, thus abandoned, also fled, leaving 
their cannon behind ; and the capital surrendered the 
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1656. next day. Here, however, Frederick William received 
— advices that a body of Tartars were ravaging his terri- 
tory in Prussia, which induced him to cross the frontier 
with all his cavalry, and he shortly cleared the country, 
and defeated the enemy at Philippova in July of 
the same year (1656). The result of these successes 
was the treaty of Lahiau, by which the Elector was 
emancipated for the time to come from all vassalage 
to the King of Poland for the fief of Prussia. In 1668 
he made an alliance with Denmark and Holland against 
the Swedes, and took the field against them, and com- 
pelled them to retire behind the Eider and from the 
Island of Aland. In 1659 the Elector took Frederied- 
son, but failed in his attack on the Island of Fiihnen : 
and Wrangel surprised 1200 Brandenbui^ers in the 
Island of Usedom, and threw a reinforcement of 1600 
men into Stettin. The Elector, however, concentrated 
his troops, and pursued the Swedish general when he 
returned into Pomerania. He captured Wamemunde 
and Tripsee, and finished the campaign with the taking 
of Denin. Most of the towns captured were not, it is 
true, capable of making twenty -four hours' resistance 
• to our modern engineering skill ; but nevertheless the 
treaty of Braunberg, which closed the war, restored 
the greater part of Swedish Pomerania to Frederick 
William, and he was recognized as Sovereign Duke of 
Prussia at the peace of Oliva in 1660, in recompense of 
these conquests, and released from all vassalage for it. 
Harbours He seized the interval of peace to improve his 
^e exiled territories draining the bogs, cutting canals, and en- 
nots. couraging industry and commerce in every way. He 

welcomed to Brandenburg some 20,000 of the poor 
Protestants whom France ejected from her bosom by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; and by con- 
tinued energy, activity, and vigilance, and by an ever 
ready judgment on the events taking place around 
him, he availed himself of the proper moment either to 
evince audacity in obtaining fresh acquisitions or 
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prudence in consolidating what he had acquired ; so 1671. 
that he hegan to figure in the world, and the kings of — 
the earth courted his alliance as a sagacious politician. 

In 1671 the influence of Frederick William began Joins the 
to be sensibly felt in the disputes between France and g^^hi'^^'^'d 
the Empire consequent upon the resolve of Louis XIV. Hollaud, 
to invade Holland in spite of the hostility of the ^g«^ii«*i 
Empire. Montecuculi and Turenne had at this period and takes 
(1673) exhausted their military genius upon the banks Ratbenau, 
of the Khine. The Elector, however, apprehensive of 1573^ ' 
the safety of the Duchy of Cleves, and indignant at 
the conduct of the Emperor and Princes of the 
Empire, who thwarted him in his endeavours to pro- 
tect his territory, concluded a peace with France at 
Vossem in 1673. But when Louis XIV. ravaged the 
Palatinate, Frederick William abandoned the French 
alliance, and made a treaty with the Emperor, Spain, 
and Holland. Accordingly, in 1675, the Swedes, under 
the celebrated Wrangel, now old and infirm, were com- 
manded to threaten the Electorate ; and this quickly 
brought back Frederick William, by the most flying 
marches, from the Khine to his capital. The Elector's 
was comparatively a weak army when contrasted with 
that of Sweden, under the nominal command of Wran- 
gel, then long accustomed to success ; and Frederick 
William found many of the strong places in Brandenburg 
reduced before he could arrive to the relief of his dis- 
tressed subjects. However, the presence of the Sove- 
reign and the fidelity of his people, aided by the active 
energy of the Elector, soon regained the ascendancy, 
and he resolved to confound and chastise the insolence 
of his enemy. Having quitted Franconia he reached 
Magdeburg on the 10th June, and crossed the Elbe 
the same night, and at the head of his cavalry he 
reached Kathenau the night following. General Dor- 
fling led the advance ; and hearing that the garrison 
of the town, under Wangelin the Governor, were in- 
dulging in a debauch, and knowing the advantage of 
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an immediate attack with his cavab*j alone. It is re- 1G73. 
corded that, on this occasion, when the Great Elector — 
found himself in presence of the foe, and under the ne- 
cessity of adopting this resolution, standing in the pre- 
sence of his horsemen, he took a pistol from the holster 
of his saddle, and fired it in the air, exclaiming, as he 
turned his eyes up to heaven, "'Tis to Thy glory, Great 
God, that I discharge my arms. Defend my cause, for 
Thou knowest it to he just. Punish my enemies, for Thou 
knowest them to he unrelenting." Then throwing away 
the • discharged weapon, and drawing his sword, he 
turned to his soldiers, and said, "Comrades! I desire no 
other defence, nor any other weapon, hut the protection 
of Gt)d, your courage, and my sword. Follow me, there- 
fore, my friends: do as I do, and be assured of victory." 

The Prince of Hesse Homberer was directed to take Routs the 
1600 horse to reconnoitre the enemy, but not to ^^ p^hr- 
engage. However the Prince did not exactly obey bellin. 
orders, and somewhat hastened the crisis. Neverthe- 
less the circumstances of the case were so urgent, that 
the Elector determined to attack. The Swedes opened 
their guns upon the advance of the Brandenburg 
cavalry ; but Frederick William's eye discerned a 
sandy eminence unoccupied by the Swedes, which he at 
once secured, and there placed his thirteen guns, under 
the fire of which he took up a position at the head 
of his horse, and fell upon the enemy's right wing, 
which was occupied by the cavalry regiment of 
Ostrogothia. He succeeded in routing those, who fell 
back and disordered the infantry formation, that 
broke and fled in precipitation to the bridge, which 
broke down under them. The Swedish infantry, 
seeing the necessity of retreat, fell back with their 
accustomed discipline, in good order; but they lost 
3000 men in action, with eight of their guns, and many 
standards. The want of infantry prevented Frederick 
William from forcing the possession of Fehrbellin ; so 
that the Swedes were enabled to repair the bridge. 
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1673. and thus escaped total annihilation. The little tow0 
was hurriedly protected by abattis and trenches and 
other means of barricade, which effectually prevented 
an immediate attack with cavalry. As soon, howeverf 
as the Brandenburg infantry, 11,000 in number, came 
up, General Dorflinger was directed to force Fehrbellin 
the next morning; but the Swedes at once crossed 
the bridge, and burnt it, and had already made good 
their retreat before the passage of the little river 
Eein could be accomplished. The Brandenbui^ers at 
length got into pursuit, and captured and plundered 
much baggage ; but the Swedes, reduced to 4000 men, 
made the best of their way by Wittstock to Meck- 
lenburg *. 
1675-6. The Elector now obtained reinforcements both 
f^^^t^" I'^P^rialist and Danish, and resolved to follow the 
Stettin, Swedes into Pomerania ; and he made himself master 
14th Dec. of the principal passages of the river Peene, and of 
the town of Wolgast. He also obtained a footing in 
the Isle of Wollin, from which in the ensuing winter 
an attempt was made by the Swedes in garrison 
at Stralsund under Mandefelt to dislodge Dorflinger. 
As soon as the season of 1677 became favourable for 
military operations, Frederick William quitted Berlin, 
and led his army towards Stettin, and on the 6th 
June opened his trenches against it. This siege con- 
tinued for six months, because the Electoral troops 
were quite inexperienced in the attack of places, and 
were destitute as well of proper material as of 
engineers. It was not, therefore, tmtil the 14th 
December that they obtained possession of Stettin. 
Takes The next phase of the war was that the Dutch 

Stralzund. m^dg ^ separate peace with France ; and the Elector, 
thus abandoned, was called upon by Louis XIV. to 

> This cavalry affair has been dignified by universal History as 
a great battle. It had aW t"Vie meiifc o? (Sa&V^ti^ enterprise, a 
Judicious plan, and a resolute execuWoii-, >a\iV.\V.^%a ^tJiaa v^\\:\«\ 
infiucnceH which followed it that iuat\«ve^\t» T«iiwm. 
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restore all his conquests to Sweden and to pay the 1677. 

expenses of the war. These humiliating proposals — 

were of course rejected with proper spirit, and the 

contest continued accordingly with the Swedish army. 

Frederick William opened the campaign in Pomerania, 

where he got possession of Wolgast, Anclam, and 

some other towns. But, unfortunately for him, the 

Isle of Hugen was surprised, and 1200 Danes and 

Brandenhurgers were made prisoners in it. With the 

assistance, however, of a reinforcement of 4000 Lunen- 

bergers, the Elector made himself master of Fehr- 

schantz, and obtained a footing in the Isle of 

Bomholm. He next had the audacity to open his 

guns on Stralzund, which important place opened her 

gates to him after two days' bombardment ; when, after 

taking Greifswalde, he closed the year's campaign. 

Fortune is for ever variable and inconstant, and 1679. 

Frederick William had scarcely got back to his palace . .* j*j 

•' o * 8ia invaded 

when she prepared for him a fresh reverse. The by the 
Swedes had determined upon making a new diversion ^^®^ ^^' 
against him in East Prussia, which province was 
entered by 6000 Swedes under General Horn (not the 
celebrated Gustavus Horn of "The Thirty Years' War," 
but an officer of the same name). A detachment of 
3000 Brandenhurgers under General Gortz was forth- 
with despatched to Konigsberg, there to await the Elec- 
tor's arrival with such other troops as he could collect 
at the rallying-place. The Swedes, however, proceeded 
on their way, burnt the suburb of Memel, and made 
themselves masters of Tilsit and Innersburg. On the 
14th of January, 1679, Frederick William, attended by 
his Electress, and with an army of 9000 men, quitted 
his capital for a winter campaign, and crossed the Vistula. 

Horn, taken aback at this prompt advance, thought The Swedes 
proper to retire before him ; and the Elector placed his [^^J^5g 
army upon sledges to cross the Frisch-Haff. A march Courland, 
in this new and extraordinary manner across a frozen ^^^ •^*°- 
gulf, which two months previously had been crowded 
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\(\7U wiUi Rhi[»|/iri(jr, fiorrif'whati fmr]ir'mfi\ i)i/' f'nf'iny ; fi-Ti'l ft 
ftt'^i-rUifis/ f'iVri'l wna |iro»Iii/'<wI I»y Mm- sij/lif. /#(' n fnopf. 
ft'iliwnn fi.ri'1 tiUih'\y yrnfffmntu forntiirifH wiUi n. rniIiUi.ry 
fiuf\ irnpoeilnpr rjil vH"mI''. TIm" Kh'f't./»r«I rurrifiiri's rifr-ii- 
|»ir(I Ui*'. /'''fifn' of Ui" iin|)Oc:inj{ f^iliiirifi, in flw inifUt'if 
t.lio iiir«fif.ry, jui'l Miiiil^'*! rit/lif. »ri'I U-ft. I»y /-fivJilry ; 
wfiiN- h I»rj//' |i«rl< of Hifillfry, iiriflfr a 'lifltirif't, rwriiv/iy, 
rliific/ to Ml*' Bh/»r'". In itri\tr In )ifin\ Mi** Sw*'Hrs, who 
/■/in^tjinlly r''tr*'nf.<''l, '\'rfii'ui'''\t\l^ witJi fi^KXl horH«\ wmh 
)inrri<-'l i'nrwtiril from l<)i)>i».ii , so tfi^i^t. wlifn Mif' li.rrnv 
r<'}|/||fw| 'f lUif. on l.fi<' HM.fi, tli'' rir.qt, t.Mlin(/9 finnoiiri/'fwl 
Mi;if. f.vvo of' I.Ik" 'mk iny'-s nc/iin'Fit.s )iw\ h'-'-n ov*'rf.ii.k»'n 
n<»r M|»lif,t,rn. mh'I flmf. VOO wnj^jr/ms rnll /»(' liJij/fcrjij^**, 
wiMi sorn*' ftl.nn'liM-fU, (i»'l l»'''n f Jipiiir*''!. Oorf./, fh^'H'.- 
r/»r<r |mi5|m«| on wiUi Mi'- n'lv;in<<wl (/luirH ; Hrwl f.hn 
Mw^'/l'S!, ifif.inii'l)if.'''(, »\t»iu\nui''] 'f'llrtif., fin/l rrf.n'M.f.''/l 
f.owjir'l.s; ( *oiirl)i.n'I. 
Tfm Kl/'/- 'I'Mr /'JunpniiMi h»'l d'-'-n phinrwl |»y Krr»W'ri/*k 

f/ir jr»Mk#-4 WillJj,,,, wifli rnnili iii'lfrfn'Mit. Hri/1 i>r»in<'n/'p, whi/li 
Kriinrn. Rnl»si«nt.in.II y ji'I v».n*''I lii^; niilif.nry rrnown. It ii)uiwft] 
Ml*' c/r')it. ftii'ul of Ml'- l'il<''f.or'rt (/''niTiR in wnr. 
N'^mMkt Mi'' ri(/oiir of Mf s'ji^rin nor Mk* «'xt^n(. of 
n ti\iirf.)i fm liir »•; f/ivorihi '/hiM fitifib' liin nnlonr 
or /lifniniRli lii^: r'Roliil.ion fl. wmr. howfvr, A rr»/>Rt. 
iin<'r|ini.l //inf.'yt. lor lJr,»r»il/'nli(irj/ t.o |»*TP<'vrn' in luniu- 
t.fi.iniriLr. wiMi no oMmt Ji-IIy Muin l''-nfnn.rk. i^t^v*'ri\ii'\rnn 
no fni'iiii'v lin'l [''r'-rl/'ii'-fe Williurn r»'f.nrnf^f| f,o I'r'rliri, 
Mi»n (i/- Iwiifl Mint. iU)J)<H} rr«ri/-lirn«'fi hn^l *'nU'n'/l Win 
f>iK:fiy of (!N<v«'*:, MTi'l t.fi:il. hiR firrny iin/lfT Of'n''ni.l 
M|i)wn wiifi kIimI. n|> in Mif IVinripnlit.y of Min/I^n 
by Mjirr< liJil <l* ^ 'I'-'jni. 'f"fi>' l>ri(/lit<'(«t. vtrl/Hir irni»i fififi- 
inif, to riV'r|»ow<rin}/ niirnl»'r!:, »nf| Mi<^ lOlrrfor roii|/I 
only )i/>p'- t.o />lit.ji.in nn fi/-/'ornrno/|}|.tion np/in Mm^ fif'fci 
t.'Tin^ Im'/ohI'I If'- t.li<'r''fonw|#'Bp«t./'h<'/l fi n<'j//it.iat.or t.o 
HI. Orrrnjiinq, v/Iio siMfir/l/'/l in rnjikin(/ )iirr>B«'lf lifmnl ; 
«n/l ti ]H'inr wH^ ron'lii/|r»| Mi'TO in HJ/O, l»y wliirfi fli*» 
Hr^'Jit. I'il'vt./ir w»« oMijjrcfl t./» yii'l/l np Iha /•on/jnf'Rt.A fo 
Mw*''I*'n, only r'rfpviiif/ out. of tti*' rhw\ut'rri\ frrovinf/' 
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a comer of some twenty nules in extent, and a sum of 1679. 

300,000 thalers in compensation for the injuries in- 

flicted upon his territory by the army of De Crequi. 

These events closed the military career of Frederick The Elec- 

William, The remainder of his reign was less *^^ *"*V, 

^ . . proves the 

stormy, but not less really glorious. His active condition 
genius manifested itself to the very end of his life^^^'^.i® 
with as much brilliancy as at its commencement ; for 
he evinced at the head of his Cabinet as strong a claim 
to eminence as a statesman as he had done at the head of 
his army as a warrior. He availed himself to the last of 
every opportunity of re-establishing the prosperity of 
his people; and it was the object of his constant 
solicitude to raise every province under his rule from 
the prostration to which long-continued war had pre- 
viously reduced his subjects, notwithstanding all he 
had done to recover the towns and villages from the 
desolation in which he had originally found them. 

The Elector did not enjoy undisturbed repose in his 1680. 
foreiffn relations. In 1680 he was under the necessity of Mediates 

«-» *' between 

sending a small fleet of nine vessels to the Spanish coast, the Courts 
to support a claim that he had against the Catholic o^ ^^' 
King ; and he laid hands upon a Spanish man-of-war g^g^jgn . 
that happened to be in the port of Konigsberg ; but receives a 
this step led to nothing. His abilities were, never- ^^[^ 
theless, so much admitted, that be was about this time 
called upon to act as mediator between the Courts of 
Denmark and Sweden. Indeed his reputation for 
superior wisdom and sagacity had extended even to 
the East of Europe, insomuch that Murad Girai courted 
his friendship, and sent a Tartar embassy to Berlin. 
But the plenipotentiary who presented himself had 
lost his nose and his ears ; and, for want of a decent 
covering, the Master of the Ceremonies could not 
pronounce him to be presentable until he had been 
breeched at the expense of the Court. 

In 1681, on the death of the Administrator, 1685. 
Frederick William obtained possession of Magde- 

VOL. III. H 
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1080. burg; and in 1080 and 1087 ho received varioni 
HundTnUl *®''''i^^"c« on onft claim or another under treaties with 
toHobiiwki. Austria, Kwed<m, and other powers. In 1085 he had 
already dc^Hpatched 2000 men to the succour of John 
HobicBki when attacked by the Turks, The campaign 
was opened in Croatia, when 6(X)0 Turks were de- 
feated bet w<ien Vihitz and Novi ; the Imperialists, 
crossing the river at Passarowitz, defeated an Ottoman 
anny at Pat^iucliin and drove them to Nissa, where 
they were d<ffrated again on the 24th Septemljer. In 
1 080 the Elector sent an army of 8000 men, under 
tlu; coniiiiaiid of General Schonig, as an auxiliary force 
in aid of the Knipire : for which service he received an 
Iniperial grant as an indemnity. 
1088. Frederick William lia<l l>een for many years troubled 
i\*T^v\*^ with gout; and this distemper, increasing in virulence, 
tor, April, tunu'd to a dropsy, which led t*> his death. Two days 
before ha died he eonveiii^l his cou.icil, presided over 
by the Electoral Prince, and himself assisted at the 
session. Witli p(Tfect clearness and self-possession, 
and with his accustomed courtesy, he thanked his 
councillors for thtrir fidelity to himself, and bespoke 
the continuance; of it for his son, to whom he ex- 
plained in a short analysis the condition of aifaini both 
domestic and foreign, and especially enjoined him to 
assist the Prince; of Orange by avary aid in his power 
in the (fX))e<lition he was then me^litating to England. 
There hail hiHui a cordial friendship l>etween the 
Klector and the Stadtholder all through their care^ ; so 
that when, by the tragical death of the Do Witts, 
William attained his power, Frederick William writes 
to the 8t:it(;s to the following effect : '^ That since he 
hiitiTil that iJis Highness was n^iitored to the dignities 
of his ancestors, be did not doubt but Heaven would 
prosper a n;Aolution so advantageous to the public, 
4;specially since be knew the Prince inherited the vir- 
tues of his illustrious ]>re<lecess^>rs ; protesting, besides, 
that he found liims^flf com|x*lle<l upon his elevation, to 
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oontribute all that lay in his power to assist His High- 1688. 
ness to recover and preserve what his ancestors had — 
acquired at the expense of their own blood, with so 
mnch reputation to themselves." 

Frederick William died in April, 1688. He had Benefl- 
been twice married; — first to Louisa Henrietta o^hi^coMort 
Nassau, daughter of William II., Prince of Orange ' ; 
and secondly to Dorothea, Dowager Duchess of Zell, 
by whom he lefb behind him thirteen children, of 
whom the eldest son became the first King of Prussia. 
One of his daughters was the wife of the Margrave 
Christian of Brandenburg Bareith, who is famous for 
having established, under her own supervision, after 
the Bevocation of the Edict of Nantes, a French 
colony at Erlangen, where she resided in a mansion 
which she and her husband built — quite a handsome 
palace ; and she made the town itself the prettiest and 
most prosperous in Germany. By the colonists whom 
she introduced she established all sorts of manufac- 
tures ; and the French settlers, in gratitude for their 
reception, gave the town the name of Christian Erlan- 
gen, in honour of their benefactor. 

The Great Elector was rather disposed to emulate 
^' Le Grand Monarque " as well in matters of peace as of 
war, although he could have had no particular reason to 
admire or to imitate him. However, he aped his love 
for magnificent constructions in his capital, and caused 
an equestrian statue of himself to be placed upon the 
bridge at Berlin, in imitation of that of Henri IV. 
upon the Pont Neuf at Paris. This was modelled by an 
artist of the name of Jacobi, who spent years of con- 
stant application upon the work. It differs in no re- 
markable respect from the general character of such 
monuments. The Sovereign is represented of heroic 
size, and in Boman costume, upon a pedestal of white 

' ThiB PrinceM was an amiable and most accomplished person, 
and is remembered in her own land as the author of the well- 
known hymn, "Jesus mein Znversicht." 

H 2 
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Character 
of the 
Elector. 



1G88. marble, having steps of stairs in bronze at the four 
— angles. Neither the Roman habiliments nor the at- 
tendant slaves convey the remotest allusion to the 
undisputed claims of the Great Elector to be repre- 
sented in his capital city. 

All Europe in his own time conceded to him the 
surname of Great; and the consenting voice of suc- 
ceeding times has confirmed the award. 

It is related that Frederick the Great ordered the 

bones of the Great Elector to be removed to his own 

new royal vault, and himself witnessed the proceeding. 

He ordered the coffin to be opened, and the body was 

found to be perfect. For some time the monarch 

stedfastlj contemplated the features of his progenitor, 

of whom he was really proud. Then laying his hand 

upon the hand of the corpse, he said to his attendants, 

^* Messieurs, celui-ci fut vraiment grand : il avait fait 

de grandes choses." 

His per- ^^^ Great Elector was endowed by nature with all 

Bonal cha- the qualifications requisite to form a i seful man ; and 
racter and t* • j o • v j i_» •j.i_ i.!. • /• 

appear- "rovidence furnished him with the proper occasions of 

anee. displaying them. He gave instances of prudent self- 

command at an age in which froward and fiery youth 
gives the rein to licentiousness. Incapable of fear, he 
never exerted his heroic valour in the pursuit of any 
ignoble design, or with any unworthy motive, but in- 
variably exerted it in defence of his territories against 
aggression, or in the interest of his allies. He had a 
warm heart, regulated by a clear understanding, that 
made him an able and distinguished politician. He was 
a lover of virtue, humanity, and industry, — the best 
qualities for a Sovereign, and of signal efficacy in per- 
sons in exalted station through the influence of their 
example. And if, as has been stated, he was inclined to 
admire and rival Louis XIV. in most things, yet he chose 
rather to be surrounded by his wife and children than 
to be degraded anddiBgrace(3L\iy ^:^\^ eutoru/rage^l ^tk\a- 
treas and of an illegitimate ofta^rLXi^. ^Y>[ie^«rs \««v^^ 
of Fj^dcrick WimainrendeTeiiUm%xxV^e«?<>\«Vjws^V^T^ 
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of choler, especially in the excitement of the hattle-field. 1688. 
But if in his domestic circle he at any time gave way to 
passion, he immediately checked its further progress ; 
and his generous heart made ample amends for the 
mistakes into which he had heen hurried by the 
natural impetuosity of his temper. 

Frederick William was of a thick-set, stalwart figure, 
but his physiognomy was marked by sharp, bright 
eyes and a high Roman nose; thus adding to the 
list of renowned warriors who were distinguished by 
those features of the eagle. But he was a man of 
small stature, which detracted greatly from the dignity 
of bis deportment and appearance. It was to the quiet 
progress of the many ameliorations which he introduced 
into the government of bis dominions, rather than to 
the acknowledged superiority of his military genius 
and ability, that he was indebted for the cognomen of 
" The Great Elector :" but it is a distinction which his 
Electoral Highness well deserved ; and it is shared by 
no other Kaiser, King, or Elector, nor by any single 
Hoheit or Durchlaught in the now absolutely extinct 
" Holy Roman Empire." Tlie term of greatness no- 
where aspired higher among these subordinate poten- 
tates than that of a great shot or a great hunter. 

Frederick William the great Elector, Frederick the 
great King, and (to judge from present probabilities) 
William the great Emperor, are all of the princely 
race of HohenzoUem, and all of the Ducal family of 
Brandenburg ; while of the thousand and one Princes 
of Germany the Prussian Kings have most justly earned 
the pre-eminence of ruling over the mighty German 
fatherland ; for they alone have governed consistently, 
in a spirit of wise and prudent regard for the material 
advancement of their people, as well in intelligence as 
in honour.' 

> Militair-ConvermtioDS-Lexikon ; Theatmm Enropscnm ; Me- 
moircs poor servir k TbUtoire de la Maison de Brandeburg; 
Carlyle's Frederick II.; Biograpliies passim; Das Lebcn Friedrich 
WiUiem's von Horn ; Lcbcn und Thaten, von Geyler. 



JOHN SOBIESKI, KING OF POLAND. 



AN IMPEKIAL GENERAL. 



Born 1629. Died 1696. 



1629. This celebrated warrior was the son of James Sobieski, 

77., Castellan of Cracow, and was born in the Castle of 

parentage, Olesco, in Gallicia, in the year 1629. He received his 

and early earliest education at the school of Cracow, whence he 

was transferred to the Military School of Paris, and 

received his first sword in the French regiment of the 

Grey Musketeers. But he afterwards obtained leave to 

travel, and made a tour, with his elder brother Mark 

Sobieski, through Europe, which extended over several 

years. They had, however, again returned home in 

1648, when they are found sharing in the wars of their 

country with the Swedes and Cossacks, in which the 

elder brother was in the very first campaign taken 

prisoner and put to death, whereupon John succeeded 

as the head of the family. He married soon after this a 
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Frenchwoman, Mary Oasimir de la Grange, who was 1667. 
a maid of honour to Maria da Gonzagna, King Casi- — 
mir's Queen, and a daughter of the Marquis d'Arqua. l^cJ^' 
Our hero had availed himself of the wars to earn mili- mir, and 
tary distinction in the field, so that in 1665 he is al- ^a^*^^ 
ready spoken of as an ahle leader of troops, as well as a 
man of political importance and independence, all which 
elevated his condition, so that we find him styled in 
1667 hy the dignities of Crown Grand Marshal and 
Hetman under King John Oasimir, in which character 
he vanquished the Tartars, and rendered the Oossacks 
of the Ukraine submissive to the Polish Orown, on 
which he received the higher appointment of Waiwode 
or Palatine of Oracovia. All these regions have been 
so variously parcelled out in a modern map of the 
once famous kingdom of Poland, as to render its history 
no longer a matter of much interest to ordinary readers. 
But in the troubles which had begun thus early to 
assail the entirety of unhappy Poland, John Oasimir 
was necessitated to resign his crown in the year 1668. 
The powers of Europe were always on the watch to 
turn the elective sovereignty of Poland to their own 
account, whenever such vacancies occurred ; and on 
this occasion France put the Prince de Oond6 in nomi- 
nation for the crown, and John Sobieski appears to 
have given the Prince his vote : but the national 
party elected Michael Koribut Wiecnowicski — a weak, 
bad choice ; though any native was to be preferred to 
such an outsider as Oonde for a Sovereign. Dis- 
turbances were, however, chronic in unhappy Poland. 
The Oossacks invaded it, and Sobieski was again sum- 
moned to the field of battle ; but he soon restored the 
country to tranquillity : although his success caused 
him to be regarded as a dangerous subject by a King 
whose weakness had already made himself to be de- 
spised. The eyes of his countrymen therefore turned 
to John Sobieski as their ultimate resource. 

In 1672 the Sultan Mahomet IV., with his Grand 1672. 
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1672. Vizier Coprogli, invaded Poland at the head of 150,000 

-~ men, and King Michael took refage for safety, with 

Tarkf, and ^ ^^® principal nobles, in an intrenched camp. So- 

denounoes bieski went out to meet the enemy, and gained such 

DOMdifor a **ic<^®®*^ ^^^^ ^™» *^** ^^8 soldiers, disgusted at the 
peace. inaction of their King, endeavoured to induce Sobiesld 
to lead them against him. But he replied with equal 
honour and policy, " 1 am proud of your attachment ; 
but I cannot turn against our Sovereign : our first duty 
is to save our country from the foe." Sobieski ad- 
vanced against the Turks, and overthrew them in the 
plain of Nimiron, driving them successively across the 
Dniester, the Stry, and the Schewitz, even to the foot 
of the Carpathians. The Turks, however, succeeded in 
getting possession of the fortress of Kaminick or 
Camentz Pololskoy, situated on a rock above the Smo- 
trista, a tributary of the Dniester, which induced King 
Michael to obtain terms from the Sultan at Bondchoz, 
which ceded to the Turk a larger territory, and obliged 
him to the payment of a heavy tribute. On this Sobie- 
ski denounced the treaty, in his place in the Diet, with 
tears in his eyes, and demanded that it should not be 
accepted by the kingdom. "The Turks are too power- 
ful," exclaimed one of the Senators : " we dare not." 
" What," said Sobieski, "have we not sabres and cou- 
rage ? We had better die with glory than live with igno- 
miny." He persuaded the meeting to adopt his views ; 
the peace was declared null, and the war was renewed. 
1673. Sobieski now took the field (1673) at the head of 
Again do- 50,000 followers, and marched against the Turks, 
Siiltun in ^^^® ^^^ intrenched themselves imder the cannon 
Moldavia, of Kherson, a strong town in Moldavia, upon 
Nov. 10th. ^|j^ Dniester. The camp was boldly attacked on 
the 10th November, when 20,000 of the Turks 
were slain, and all their baggage, including 25,000 
loads of provisions, were taken : after which Sobieski 
captured the fortress, which had been previously 
deemed impregnable. It so happened that King 
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Michael died at Warsaw on the very day of Sobieski's 1678. 
▼ictorj, and the throne of Poland had again to be "" 
filled by a popular election. The matter was opened 
in due form before the assembled Diet, and the ques- 
tion was propounded, "Who shall be our King?*' 
*^ Who should be King," exclaimed Jablonsky, " but 
he who has best defended us ?*' On which the entire 
hall burst into the unanimous cry, " Sobieski for ever ! 
Let him reign over us.'' 

Although elected by the title of John 111., Sobieski Ig elected 
was unwilling to wait to be crowned until he had fur- p*"8> of 
tber discomfited the enemy. He accordingly joined Defeats tho 
his army again, and made the greatest exertions to T"''^JV"* 
recover Kaminick ; but he failed in this object. He i676?u^ 
however drove the Turks to take refuge under its coiiclade§ 
guns, and, leaving them, returned to Cracow to be * .^j^ ^^^ 
crowned with his Queen, the 2nd February, 1070. He 16th Octo- 
then again returned to the field, but was obliged to ^^^' 
shut himself in Lemberg on the 24th August. Here 
he was invested by the Turkish army ; but, availing 
himself of a heavy snow storm which drove full in the 
faces of the Turks, he made a sortie, issuing from the 
town with the cry of " Christ for ever," and com- 
pletely routed the besiegers, after a confinement of not 
more than thirty days. He again assembled his forces 
in the camp at Zuranow, where, with only 10,000 men, 
he was assailed by a large body under the leadership of 
the Pacha of Damascus, who had obtained the name of 
^Bhaitan," or **the Devil," and again shut him up. He 
remained invested from September till October, but 
eould not tire out his enemy. Sobieski now perceived 
tiliat he had no cliance of success, but that his only hope 
was in some able ally, and this he had the good fortune 
to find in the Khan of Tartary, by whose mediation 
he obtained a truce on the 14th October, 1070, and an 
honourable peace was signed in his camp on the 10th. 

While John Sobieski thus at length obtained repose, 1083. 
other infiuences, in no degree afi'ectiug liis position, 
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1088. wore working out for him, without his participation, 
"7 tliat great and mighty event which has given an 
under Kura undying glory to his name. The despotic nde of tho 
MuHtafa, Emperor of Germany had created such disgust in his 
Vienna" 'Christian subjects of ilungary, that in utter despair 
tliey solicited aid from the Turk against their Imperial 
oppressor ; and even the Protestants, irritated by tho 
attempts of the Emperor to elude the fulfilment of his 
promises in regard to their religion, took part against 
him. The King of France incessantly incited the 
Sultan, by means of his embassy at Constantinople, to 
fall u}>on the rear of the Empire, and at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing this object about in 1683 ; but it 
was proced(;d by a manifesto from tho Insurgent Chief 
Tekcli, oiTering the protection of the Sultan to their 
religion, property, and privileges. While 24fO,000 men 
under Kara Mustafa, the Grand Vizier, invaded Hun- 
gary, an Imperial army under Duke Charles of Lor- 
raine vainly attempted to stem tho invasion. Such 
was the apathy of the Emperor's Government, and 
such the tardiness of German succour, that scarcely 
40,000 men could be colI(;cted when the campaign 
opened on the 7th May. The terror of such a formid- 
able force heralded the Turkish van, and tho retreat 
of the Germans became a disorderly flight. Tlio Turks 
reached the gates of Vienna unopposed on tho 14th 
•July. The Emperor L(;opoId fled. Kodiger Count 
Von Htahremberg, the intrei)id and skilful governor, 
held the ca)>ital, which he placed in a posture of 
d(*fence by the destruction of a suburb, and a hasty 
rej)air of the works ; so that for two months, with a 
garrisoii of 10,000 men, he successfully resisted the 
furious attacks of the besiegers, by whom tho whole 
surrounding country was ravaged, and converted into 
an absolute desert, while the inhabitants of the land 
were dragged into caf>tivity ; G0,(X)0 of the inhabitants 
of the city had fled at the first appearance of the 
Infidel, who completed the investment in a few days. 
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The Turkish miners blew up the strongest part of the 1688. 
outward defences, and the city was surrounded with ^ 
ruins and heaps of rubbish. Still Count Stahremberg, 
unshaken by the wild cries, the furious attacks, and 
immense numbers of the enemy, gallantly defended 
the Imperial city, and trained the citizens and stu- 
dents to act in concert with the garrison, and, though 
severely wounded, the Governor was carried daily round 
to cheer the citizens and to give his orders. But the 
strength of the garrison daily diminished — ^the spirits 
of the defenders were worn out by incessant duty, and 
it became even requisite to punish the drowsy sentinels 
with death, lest the dreaded foe should get inside. 
Famine soon beg&n to add accumulating horrors, and 
the besieged were driven to the last extremity for want 
of provisions, when lo! during the night of the 11th 
July, a girandole of rockets discharged from the tower 
of St. Stephen's Cathedral was answered by a signal 
of three cannons, that spoke the comforting assurance 
that efficient aid was close at hand. John Sobieski, Sobieski 
the chivab-esque King of Poland, had brought up ^^^^^^^ 
his auxiliary force of 18,000 men from the North, Vienna. 
and had been met on his march by Charles Duke of 
Lorraine with 11,000 Germans, and by the Electors of 
Bavaria and Saxony with their contingents, and these 
were already ascending the ridge of the Calemberg, 
which overlooks the Imperial capital, combining a force 
of 70,000 Christian men. The Confederated German 
Princes resolved on the overthrow of the Mussulman, 
but agreed to cede to the King of Poland the chief com- 
mand of these troops of many races. It had required 
all the prestige of Sobieski' s name, and that force of 
character which attaches to all great commanders, to 
lead up such a force by a fatiguing march across moun- 
tsins, over which they could only bring up their 
artillery by manual labour ; and even now they had only 
succeeded in bringing up twenty-eight pieces to oppose 
the 800 cannon of the enemy. From the top of the 
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1683. Calemberg the King of Pobmd could see the plain of 
— the Danube and all its many islands covered with 
Turkish paTilions, and eyeiy space occupied by hones, 
camels, buffaloes, and swarms of Tartars. But his 
acute and practised eve detected the errors of the 
Turkish general. "This man," said he, "is badly 
encamped. He can know nothing of war in practice ; 
and we shall certainly beat him. Which of you at the 
head of such an army would haye suffered his enemy 
to throw that bridge " (which Prince Charles had been 
suffered to hold at Tulu oyer the Danube) " within 
fiye leagues of his camp ?" 

The signal from St. Stephen's was not unregarded by 
the Turks, who from good information knew the extent 
of the coming deliyerance, but, in their accustomed pre- 
sumption and infatuation, despised its numerical in- 
feriority. Accordingly on the 7th Kara Mustafa 
mustered all his troops, in order to test the losses he 
had already sustained in the siege ; and, from a paper 
afterwards found in the Grand Vizier's tent, the loss in 
the trenches up to that day had attained the incredi- 
ble amount of •48,344 men, amongst whom were 344 
Pachas and leaders, and 10,000 Janissaries. Kara 
Mustafa, however, was not a man to yield to appre- 
hended dangers, and accordingly on the 8th he had 
already ordered the miners to urge forward their work 
without intermission. The besieged, however, had the 
good fortune by their counter-mines to come across and 
to unload a most dangerous culvert, which had been 
stored with twenty-four tons of powder, the springing 
of which would have opened out such a gap in the 
defences, as must have led to the surrender of the 
city. But this happy incident did not avert the 
serious danger continually accruing to the besieged on 
every side, and on every side of the city the cannon- 
ading was incessant. Partial storms were of constant 
recurrence, which deranged the troops and obliged 
Stahremberg to redouble his exertions to keep alive the 
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defence. The liberators seemed as though they would 1683. 
never really arrive to save the city. On the 9th the "" 
Turks had destroyed a large portion of the Lobel- 
bastion ; but the defenders repulsed an attempt to carry 
it by storm. On the 10th the enemy had greatly en- 
larged the breach of the Burg-bastion, but no attempt 
was made to storm it, and thus matters stood when 
relief arrived. 

At last the Christian army was encamped in sight Sobicski 
of the walls in all its grandeur ; yet the works of the ^!f^ 
assailant in the trenches continued active, although gi^ht of 
no attempt at a storm was made. Kara Mustafa, 7*®^?* » 
despising the diminutive numbers of the allies, lefb it citizens. 
to the Tartar light cavalry to deal with them ; while 
with his Janissaries and his artillery he gave his 
undivided attention to the trenches, in momentary 
expectation of seeing the white flag for a capitulation 
hung out. His orders had been given to keep up as 
heavy a fire as could be upon the besieged, with a view 
to scare them unto submission. This was done with 
unexampled energy by the Pasha of Damascus, who 
then took the command of the siege ; while the tower 
of St. Stephen's continued to evidence to the liberators 
by repeated signals that the alarm in the terrified city 
continued at its height. At five o'clock in the afternoon 
the Polish infantry, which had been retarded in the 
march, came up, and the entire force at once went into 
action. The two armies now met in the most dreadful 
conflict, and, as soon as it took an unfavourable turn for 
the enemy, the Janissaries fled out from the trenches, 
which were immediately filled by the Saxon and Aus- 
trian dragoons under Prince Louis of Bavaria. The 
Count Stahremberg now went forth to give the hand 
to his deliverers, amidst such a heap of ruins as may be 
imagined after sixty days of continued cannonading, 
and the explosion of more than fifty mines. 

Sobieski had exercised much military judgment in 5^Hj°^*^^*® 
his advance to the relief of the besieged. He NvaA ii\.^ 4%^t. 
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1683. sensible of the immense numerical superiority of the 
— besiegers, but he was scarcely prepared for the fool- 
hardy indifference evinced by Kara Mustafa at the ap- 
proach of his better disciplined opponents. Tlie Turks 
took no precautionary measure in the occupation of the 
heights ; and by continuing to carry on the siege from 
the trenches in spite of the army in the field, as above 
related, the Mussulmen lost the momentum of their 
large body of men ; so that when Sobieski pushed on 
with his accustomed daring at the head of an imposing 
force of cavalry, and came upon a troop of 20,000 
Turkish horse, the superiority was inverted, — fear came 
upon them and shook them, while the indecision of 
their movements betrayed their formation, and Sobieski 
fell upon them, and routed them with signal success. 
A partial eclipse of the sun added to their terror, for 
they thought that the Poles must be in league with 
the powers of darkness to obtain such aid ; so that 
Sobieski pushed on, and never drew bit in the pursuit 
till he had driven them back into the very camp of 
Kara Mustafa. The Polish King is said to have 
himself espied the Grand Vizier sitting at the entrance 
of his gorgeous pavilion, sipping his coffee, with his 
two sons beside him, as he galloped along ; but it 
was told him that, notwithstanding the affected com- 
posure of the infidel, the order had gone forth from 
him for the murder of 30,000 Christian prisoners. 
Provoked by this appearance of indifference and uncon- 
cern on the part of Kara Mustafa, and enraged at the 
reported cruelty of an act of butchery, Sobieski com- 
manded an immediate attack, and entered the camp 
with his entire army. The Ottomans, congregated 
in a confused mass, assembled round the tent of the 
Vizier, who did all that brute bravery could do to 
make an effective stand ; but in vain, for what with 
the enthusiasm of the Christian soldiers on the one 
hand, and the contradictory orders that bewildered 
the Turks on the other, the latter knew not whom to 
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obey, and wildly fled from the field. The Ghnnd 1688. 
Vizier's tent, and an immense treasure, including all 
the Turkish artillery in the camp and in the trenches, 
i fell into the hands of the King. Kara Mustafa suc- 
ceeded in mounting a fleet dromedary, on which he 
made his escape to Ck>nstantinople, where he could 
not satisfy his master of the causes of failure, and, 
according to Oriental practice, was strangled by order 
of the Sultan Mahomet IV. It is said that the Grand 
Vizier had, early in the day, threatened the good 
bishop Kalonitsel, who had most zealously fulfilled his 
Christian duties in the siege, that his head should 
pay the forfeit of the earnest accomplishment of his 
pious actions ; so that now, with savage irony, the head 
of Kara Mustafa was sent by order of the Sultan to the 
bishop. But the ecclesiastic, not deeming it a fitting 
relic for his chapel, sent it to the arsenal of Vienna, 
where it is said the relic may still be seen in a crystal 
shrine, adorned with silver plate^. 

On the following day — 13th September — the Polish Triumphal 
King entered Vienna on horseback in great state; ^^^^. 
crowds of the liberated inhabitants of the city clung into 

around his horse, and kissed devoutly the very metal 7^®?^** . 

till. J /• 1 lotn oept. : 

of his stirrup. Greatly touched by this act of devo- ingratitude 

tion, Sobieski could not refrain from tears, remarking, of the Em- 

" Never did a crown yield greater pleasure than this.*' ^iji . total 

His first obiect was to repair to the ftre&t Cathedral of defeat of 

St. Stephen, to return thanks for his success, which had 

been gained at no greater loss than 600 men. All 

Europe resounded with the praises of the conqueror 

who had delivered the capital of the Holy Eoman 

Empire from the sword of the Infidel, and from all the 

calamities that had been dreaded from an irruption of 

the Mussulman upon Christian Europe. But there 

was one absentee from this triumphant ceremonial 

who should have been the foremost to express his 

thankfulness for preservation from greatly dreaded 

clangers. The Emperor Leopold had not yet made his 
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1683. appearance; he required time to consider in what 
manner it became his imperial dignity to receive an 
elected King in the capital of the CseBars. He felt 
that he stood in the sight of his subjects as an 
inferior in the presence of Sobieski — the real victor 
and hero — and he could not make up his mind even to 
offer to the Polish King the right hand of fellowship. 
At length he appeared at the rencontre. The warm- 
hearted SobicKki s])urred his horse to a gallop, and 
touched his hat, which civility was returned at the 
same moment, and both Sovereigns spoke in Latin. 
" Brother," said the I^oHsh King, " I am glad to have 
done you some small service.** But Leo];>old, who was 
also on horseback, after forcing himself to a few words 
of greeting to his deliverer, remained stiffly seated in 
his saddle; nor would he lay aside his constrained 
deportment when the son of Sobieski, attended by 
many Polish nobles, kissed his hand. This littleness 
of mind chilled the soldiers ; and when the delivering 
army found that they were altogether forgotten, and 
at the same time left so ill provided for with common 
necessaries and comforts, they would have gone 
back to their own country in disgust, had not Sobieski 
declared that if they deserted him to a single man 
he would himself remain as long as a single Turk 
continued on the soil of Germany. He therefore 
carried away his army forthwith in pursuit of the Vizier, 
after staying only two days in Vienna. He came up 
with him at Paranay in Hungary, and again at 
Strigonia, where, on the 6th October, after exposing 
himself to great personal danger, he succeeded in 
obtaining another great victory over the Turks, and 
cleared the Empire of the Infidel. He now returned 
to his kingdom, and arrived at Cracow on the 24th 
December. Among the trophies of his victories that 
he brought with him was the great standard of 
Mahomet, which the conqueror sent to the Pope with 
these words, ** I came, I saw : Qod hath conquered." 
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This heroic warrior had not secured peace of mind 1G95. 
with his great glory. The latter years of his reign -^ "" 
'were darkened by public and private misfortunes, forts of the 
He endeavoured in vain to recover from the Turks <^^o«hig 
the fortress of Kaminik, but was in every attempt Sobieski'g 
foiled by Soliman Pacha, and he only obtained it, after life, 
many failures, by the terms of a treaty with Mahomet 
lY. After this, Sobieski found enemies both at home 
and abroad, who, having utterly forgotten his services, 
endeavoured as much as they could to deprive his 
family of the succession to the throne. His son James 
Louis, bom in 1667, accompanied his father to the 
field in many campaigns, and was present with him 
at the Calemberg. But he was thwarted in his hopes 
of the crown of John Sobieski by the accession of 
Augustus of Saxony ; and, though aided subsequently 
by the exertions of Charles XII. of Sweden, he again 
failed, and James Louis died in a convent in 1734. 

An attack of apoplexy, which terminated in dropsy, 1696. 
put a period to all Sobieski's earthly hopes on the ^** death, 
10th July, 1696. The Poles to this day venerate his Debase- ^' 
memory; and when Kosciusko endeavoured to restore me^t of the 
the kingdom, they entrusted the sword of Sobieski to ^,^ 
his keeping. But the whole nation had become so 
debased through the intrigues of Europe for the Polish 
crown, that the most shameful and prodigal corrup- 
tion pervaded the nobles, who yielded the dignity to 
the highest bidder, until within a century from this 
date the kingdom had ceased to exist. 

This consiunmation had been foreseen by John 
Sobieski. At the close of the stormy Diet of 1688 
he had addressed the assembly of the kingdom in 
this sad and almost prophetic strain: — '^ Posterity 
wiU one day see with surprise, that, after having 
been elevated to much prosperity, our country will 
fall into the gulf of ruin, — fall, alas ! for ever. For 
myself, I have laboured to gain her renown; but 
I am powerless to save her. I can do no more 
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1000. than loavo tho future of my beloved fatherland-^not 
"" to destiny, for I am a ChriBtian, — but to God High 
and Mighty. You know that I do not seek after 
oracloB, — I place no reliance upon dreams, — ^but I 
800 in faith that tho decrees of Providence cannot 
fail of accompliBhinent. Wherever I see crime at- 
tempted with impunity, — where strange gods follow 
under tho very eye of the true One, — there the ven- 
geance of the MoBt High has already begun His 
work.** 
SubiflHki's In person, Jolm RobicBki was tall and rather oorpu- 
powoiml Iqj^^ Jl^^ ^j^g Q^ well-spoken Prince, and had most 

Hucfl, of tho good (|ualitie8 requisite for a gentleman. He 

habits, and ^^g im accomplished scholar, and a steady patron of 
Htrutrirle learning ^ J hit he was not free from the main defect 
for tho of his race and country. He loved intrigue, and had 
an ardent thirst for tho acquisition of money, with 
uncommon parsimony in spending it. With this 
avaricious tendency, he was considered to bo too much 
under the influence of his wife. Tindal says he out- 
lived his fame, and died at last under general contempt. 
For, with unmitigated uxoriousness, he was continually 
going backwards and forwards to the Court of France, 
in the meanest and most abject subserviency, to advance 
his queen*s negotiations. I lis government was lo feeble 
and disjointed at home, that all Ills Diets broke up 
upon preliminaries before th(^y could, according to thair 
forms, enter upon business. The King was set on 
amassing wealth, which he justified to himself as neees^ 
sary to give his son an interest in the election that was 
to take place on his death; and, indeed, when that 
event occurred, a great party did appear for Prince 
•James Louis, and the Emperor did all he could to sup- 
port him. Jiut, while the election was wavering in the 
balajice, the Elector of Saxony advanced an army to 

1 A history und^r tho name of Bobieiki, entitled " Commenta- 
rius HiiUi Chotiueusis,'* Daut'/ig, was iVom the pen of his ikther. 
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the frontiers of Poland, shamelessly changed his re* 1696. 
ligion, although descended from the first Protestant ~ 
Prince, and distributed his money so freely, that 
he carried the election in spite of the King of France 
and the Sobieski. Queen Mary Casimira quitted 
Poland afber the death of her heroic husband, and 
made Homo her residence in 1698 ; but she afterwards 
removed to Blois, in France, where she died in 1716. 
Her eldest granddaughter, Maria Clementina, married 
the first Pretender*, and that race expired with Charles 
Edward; but Sobieski's second daughter married the 
Elector Maximilian of Bavaria, which has carried the 
blood of the hero into most of the sovereign houses 
of Europe. The direct line of descent is, however, 
extinct *. 

3 Lord Stanhope relates this story of the marriage : — ** The lady 
was on her way to join her betrothed husband in Italy, when she 
was arrested, and detained at Innspruck, in the Imperial terri- 
tories, — a favonr of the Emperor to the English Government, 
unworthy of them to solicit, and base in him to grant." The 
Princess obtained her release by the boldness and address of her 
English attendants, who contrived to get a young woman of her 
size and stature into her bed to feign sickness, while the bride 
got away in the giiVB clothes, in a dark, snowy night, though not 
without the loss of one of her shoes in the slush. By her perse- 
verance, however, and travelling three days and nights without 
rest, she reached the Pope's dominions, and was married to the 
Chevalier de St. George, at Monte Fiasconi, in 1719. She was a 
woman of high spirit and blameless character, and the mother of 
the second Pretender and of Cardinal York ; but she preferred to 
the society of the pseudo-King the Convent of St. Cecilia at 
Rome, where she died in 1726. 

> Militair Conversations Lezikon; Biographie Universelle ; 
Histories of Poland ; Coxe's House of Austria. 
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GERMAN GENERAL. 



Born 1615. Killed 1690. 



His ances- Abmand Fbiedbicii YON ScHOHBEBO was descended 

'^' from the princely house of Cleves, of which he bore 

the arms, through a very ancient and noble family 

of the Rhine Palatinate. Although bom a Qermzn, 

and mixed up in many German wars, it was his fate 

to serve in almost every army in Europe, excepting a 

native force. We meet with him in English, Swedish, 

French, Portuguese, and Dutch annals. He had 

British blood in his veins, and he married a French 

woman. So that never did any personage exist, who 

was by nature more a citizen of the wcM'ld than the 

subject of this memoir. 

Birth, One circumstance, which was invariably a telling 

^tTedT^^' one in the fortunes of many warriors of the seven- 

tioD. tecnth century, influenced his entire career ; — ^he was 
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bom a ProtestaDt in a strictly Bomanist country, which 1615. 
in that century was a circumstance that considerably — 
affected the fortunes both of civil and military rewards. 
His father was Johann Meinhard, Count of Schomberg, 
Ober-Mareschal of the Palatinate, who had been employed 
to negotiate the marriage of the King of Bohemia with 
the English Princess, and who was killed at the battle 
of Prague. His mother was Anne, daughter of 
Edward' Lord Dudley of England. Our hero was 
bom at Heidelberg in 1615 *, and lost his father by 
death very early. He received his earliest education 
in the Protestant Seminaries of Sedan in 1626, and 
Paris in 1630 : he is also said to have received some 
instruction in England, and at the Mathematical School 
of Ley den. In truth he proved on all occasions that 
he had a cultivated mind, for it is said of him that 
" he wrote with the elegant simplicity of Caesar.*' 

Schomberg commenced his military career at about Com- 
seventeen years of age in the Swedish army. This was ^^S^^^. 
during the height of The Thirty Years' War ; and it tary career, 
is not a very surprising incident that such patrimony 
as he had in the Palatinate shoiUd have been confiscated 
by the orders of the Emperor. He was present at the 
unfortunate battle of Nordlingen in 1634 ; and he was 
with Duke Bemhard in his retreat on Mayence: he 
also served under Count Eantzau at the siege of D6le, 
and at the subsequent surprise of Nordhausen, where 
he led the assault. He afterwards entered the army of 
Holland, and was favourably entertained by William II., 
Prince of Orange ; but when that Stadtholder died in 
1650, Schomberg, being by these circumstances under 

1 I am at a loss to discover who was this Edward Lord Dadley 
of England. He maj have been one of the eight sons of Dudley, 
Doke of Northnmberland, bnt was not a descendant of the 
fiavourite, where both father and son bore the name of Robert ; 
nor conld he be descended from Edward Sutton Lord Dudley, 
who died in 1643. 

3 There is great discrepancy between the dates of Scbomberg's 
birth : some give 1608, and some 1615. 
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|MT»fliU<'il ii, plJM'llHJMt UMW!f|||)|||iHN|f|»| of (!M|/illilf hi<'<l' 
(^:fliilll III Um' H<''ft,f'|| (JcYht* «rMnM»lf, Hm ftrrVi'll lUlfW 

Miif'/'littl 'J'tiit'fiii'f ill ill" Itfi^flil unii^ tt^uihni i'oiM 
ill lOiVi lui'l JO/>l< , uii't^ ill iliit \u.iUr y^tir, Imi oI/UIimnI 
UiH milk 'fl Lii'iilifiiiMii <i(tni<riil, iui<l wnm cTiiirunUil 

ftiin rccbivt'ly witll Ulit f(«IV<«nillMt|ll of OmV(tlill<«N MiA 

KuiiKii^ wIk'k: wif iiiu)r ti'tul tifimr \mrii in ili<( liioi^fMl/liy 
fff MiiiV'<-liit) 'riiM:iin<*^ )i<iw lift ]hi\tmutitu\ iUo t'^fM/rui^d 

r<MiiM'il f/l War III wliH'li tliii Kiiffliiili (JctiMii'Ml Mttr^mt 

|/io|»i/m:«l 1,1/ lUt'. J'V<-ii«-li MurMml in tuliM liiN **r*«l 

r»Hil.«" to I'Uiry V|/l«(| l/y itlofill 111 lOftM, Of I wllkll 

o<-< ubioii it Wild iiiiiiiily owUifj^ Ui Ht'lioifilKrr|if'M biM/W' 
Ji'flf/ii III tlir f liiiMiit<T ol' tliM l')ii((liN)i mtU\U^rtt Umi (14 

WHCt ir|iiil/|('il to bt i/<'- tint ojfjfoiiuiiiLy wliiifh llfOVMl PMI 
nnmebrii), iiimI who'll WUH no lioiioifruMti Ui UriiMt 
viiloiii' itii'l Aomi'l jiMl^im lit ill <litii|^(tr, 
<'Miii|Hi)i/ii Wi: Jmvt; now to foliow oui' WMrriof Ut m iliNiiuii 

I" '," lilfl(/<l'/lll, ill w)li«')l lutii IftlVtt liilM tlici I'OllltimiMl of Mi 

I.U(/ul r, * r* 

iii'ifiy tliiit wiLtf luif/ily f-ofii|)otii«l of Klii^liuli mtUUitrn, 
lilt y/iiii III VI till liy tli« <7ii<«<r|i U(t(j((t|ii of l'ori<Jt(ttl 

to <li-r<'iiil tliiit boif/ili/iii iipr<iiii«t tliii il««i^hN of H|iilill 

for ita i(:iiMi<)iit'«t, iiii'l liih'lt <1 lit hibliffii from nil Kii(fliiili 
fii^iitii Off tlir HMJi Novi'f filler, 10<H>| l/riiiKi<iK ^'^'^ 
liiiii itl/oiit t iK^'^y olIiri'iH itii'l 4<H> lioriM'iii<tit, An lit 

jmtii!i'il flown ^'IimiomI, In- |fii'k<'fl up ni lltiffti M 
I'ortiif/iiiftif uinliiiMiiflnr, win/ liuil lft't«ii »|i(«r|ttlly Mtlii 
to <-nf/<i^i: tiff: <Jf:iii'nirH m rvii'f'io, uimI who now ritJi/irtMil 
iiiiii with itlf/iit Kxi I'Vi-iH'li vf/lont<t»rH. Ht'lioiiilittrK, 

lilit{ tin: ifoliliuy unil iiiiviil ifiih'nn nf tivnrv <i^4 HiM 
f-oonti y, iilti I 11 liiiifjr wiii iIm <iilf:fl tlitt JiiNfUfih fif \nHu:ttf 
mill Willi not {fitrtn iiJitr mm Ut iUit fjunrrM )mi |/I'</|m/nw| 
tff Kill. 'I'liiH fif lifi({ )H iiMif'li |y/ lift rti)irt<li(i»Mli'i|| \mi 
wt! Iiitvir hull t'kiini|/l<-i» t^i^ li ill our owii iluj^. It iimjr 
liff intf'ri'«tiiiff to ii:f'f flint kliortly tint f'lr<'iiini»iM»M'<'fi iUni 
lfiou({lit ul/ffut tliir witr tf/ wliii'h tlitu ti)i|iml)iiiMi </f 
iniiny uuUitun i/n^t mm' 
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Poriiigal, after haying eahnMed to the Spanish 1640. 
joke for sixty years, was freed from it in 1640 by the _. ~. 
sacoessfnl insurrection which placed the Duke of of SpiOn 
Braganza on the throne of that kingdom with the title prey^ret to 
of John IV., when the Dochess Dowager of Mantoa, who ^ip^^^^ 
had been styled Governess of Portugal by the King of 
Spain, was civilly packed off from the country to rejoin 
her relations. The circumstances of the War of the 
Fronde, which terminated at the Peace of the Pyreneest 
prevented the possibility of the Spanish Sovereign 
recovering the possession of Portugal until now that 
he had no other demand upon his arms, when he 
resolved to avail himself of a moment of leisure to * 
reconquer the little kingdom; and, with this object, 
prepared a force, the command of which he gave to 
his natural son, Don John of Austria. The prepa- 
rations for the reconquest of their country on the part 
of so powerful a neighbour filled the Portuguese nation 
with well-founded alarm ; for they had to defend their 
independence against the ascendancy of Spain without 
an ally, or even the ordinary advantages of assisting 
circumstances to afford the hope of sustaining the 
throne of Braganza. 

By the death of John of Braganza the throne had England 
devolved on a boy of thirteen years of age, who took ?™* J^"*" 
the title of Alphonso III.; but the Queen Mother, who PortngaL 
wa« a Spanish lady of the house of Medina Sidonia, 
had been named Regent, and evinced a vigour in the 
critical state of the young kingdom which was scarcely 
to have been expected from one who might have 
imbibed the lethargy as well as all the prejudices of a 
bom subject of the Spanish Crown. She saw clearly 
that she could not eustsdn her son's sceptre with the 
Portuguese army, whose officers knew nothing of their 
profession, and who, in the resistance she had already 
experienced, had committed many grievous blunders. 
Accordingly, she addressed herself, by the special envoy 
above noticed, to Cardinal Mazarin, to obtain an 
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1660. auxiliary force from France. Od the conclusion of 
"" peace with Spain, however, so aggressive a policy as 
this on the part of France was of course impossible. 
The Ck>unt de Soure, however, had the sagacity to turn 
to Schomberg, a soldier of fortune, who had given evi- 
dence of great ability during his service in the French 
army, and who saw his career interrupted by a peace 
that promised durability. Soure successfully recom- 
mended the proffered service, and Schomberg, too, 
listened favourably to the proposal, and, having adjusted 
his terms, accepted the command. Therefore, after 
having made a short visit to Germany to take leave of 
his wife and to settle some family affairs, he, with his 
two sons Frederick and Meinhard, repaired to London, 
where Charles II. received him with distinction and 
as an old acquaintance. The Count de Soure, also, 
was able to conclude a treaty of alliance offensive and 
defensive with the English Government, and to eng^age 
the aid of a military force. The first detachment, under 
the command of Lord Inchiquin, forthwith sailed for 
Portugal with the troops; but they were all taken 
prisoners in the passage across the seas, and carried 
to Algiers by the Barbary Corsairs. 

The King, however, had given a separate passage 
to Schomberg in an English frigate, which also 
carried over Sir Eichard Fanshawe, as ambassador 
from His Majesty to the Portuguese Queen Kegent. 
Lord Inchiquin and the troops, having been released 
by the Dey, shortly afterwards arrived at Lisbon, and 
were immediately marched into the Alemtejo, in which 
they took up their quarters by the end of January, 
1660. Schomberg found himself under the nominal 
direction of a Portuguese Generalissimo, but neverthe- 
less assumed the command of all the foreign contingents 
which he found collected about Elvas in the Alemtejo 
province. The same utter incompetence for inde- 
pendent military command, and the same prejudice 
against serving under a stranger, have always marked 
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the peoples of the great Iberian peninsula. The Gene- 1661. 

raEssimo had a pomposity of command assumed by no 

other soldier, going into action dressed as for a lady's 

drawing-room, and for the most part riding in a gilded 

carriage drawn by eight mules. These were military 

coxcombs, luxurious, inactive, and utterly destitute of 

any military experience, or of any knowledge of the 

resources of war. Nevertheless the Regent would not 

place the Portuguese troops directly under Schomberg ; 

80 that the Confederate army, consisting of no more 

than 8000 men, rested under a double command. 

Schomberg, with the true spirit of an able soldier, Don John 

proceeded to inform himself of the natural advantages °^ Anstria 

, , crofiftes the 

of the country which was to be defended against the Gnadiana 

apprehended invasion of the Spaniards ; and, with a *^^ ■^'^" 

proper deference, reported his opinion to the Queen Arronchez. 

Begent ; and, on his recommendation, Estremoz and 

Evora were placed in some state of defence. Towards 

the end of May, 1661, the report came in that Don John 

of Austria had crossed the frontier stream of the Gua- 

diana ; and on the 15th June, 1661, he debouched on 

Badajoz at the head of the most effective little army 

that Spain had ever displayed, consisting of 10,000 

infantry and 5000 horse, with artillery in a very 

improved condition. Passing by Campo Mayor, the 

Spaniards assaulted the fort of Orguela, in its 

vicinity, and Don John then sat down with his army 

before Arronchez. 

Schomberg, with the Count d* Atougia, Governor of Schom- 

the Province, had their head-quarters in the fortress of +f ^^! jj" 

Elvas ; and as soon as he received notice that the relieve the 

enemy was on the move he took the field, and reached ^"^^ of 

AJTTonchez 
Estremoz the same day that Don John summoned fVugtrated 

Arronchez. The vice of Councils of War prevailed at ^y *^6 

this period in the Portuguese army to a greater extent ^f Wai*." 

even than elsewhere ; and the first course taken was 

to summon one. Schomberg clearly laid his advice 

before it, which no one attempted to answer or con- 
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1662. iroYorfc. But D'Atougia broke up the Council whihoiil 
~~ agreeing with Schomberg or coming to any dectoon. 
The Begent, and the kingdom at large, thought it 
strange, that after having brought the most experienced 
and distinguished General of the day from such a dis- 
tance, he should not have been listened to. But, never- 
theless, Schomberg, whose forbearance and modesty 
were as remarkable as his experience in war, submitfced 
in silence to this provoking indecision. Seeing dearly, 
however, the danger of inaction, he took upon himself 
to collect together all the forces at Estremoz, which 
amounted to about 13,000 troops of all arms, and at 
once marched at their head towards Arronchez on the 
28th July. The garrison, however, had already 
surrendered before he could arrive. But the Spanish 
army, satisfied with this conquest, marched away 
on the approach of Schomberg, across the little river 
Gevora, and took up their quarters of repose from the 
summer heats, which had already set in. This example 
was speedily followed by the Confederates by order of 
Atougia; so that about the middle of August the 
aUied army was quartered in the strong towns of the 
Province, which they were required to fortify : and 
thus ended the first campaign. 
Schom* Schomberg was not, however, the man to remain 

tempts to ^^®» ^^^ immediately applied himself to instruct the 
reconstruct Portuguese in the duties of the field during the time 

tuffuese' ^^^^ ^^^y remained in garrison, and taught them how 
army. to encamp in order of battle if they were summoned 
to the field, while he enlightened the officers and 
the engineers on the first principles of defence, of 
which they were utterly ignorant. His son. Count 
Meinhard, has left us this picture of the national 
army, in a letter to his mother at this period still 
extant : — " The soldiers were for the most part Jews, 
who were always quarrelling with each other ; but 
they were of a race from whom it was necessary to 
defend yourself front and rear. My father had the 
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gresfcest difficulty in managing them. They were 1662. 
jealons of being commanded by a Christian, although "" 
there was not a Jew among them of sufficient intelli- 
gence for any command whatever; but they would 
rather lose a battle than learn how to gain one by the 
instruction of a stranger." 

Schomberg availed himself of this prolonged period A Spanish 
of repose to repair to Lisbon, where he was ^^st^^^^J^ 
graciously received by the Queen B^ent; but the 
cabals that divided the mother and son in the govern- 
ment prevented him from obtaining a consent to any 
reforms; so that after losing two months in the 
endeavour to effect some ameliorations, he returned to 
the army at the end of November. He found the 
troops unpaid, discontented, and full of dissensions. 
The English were especially mutinous, and it was diffi- 
cult to prevent them from deserting. The French were 
intriguing with the Spaniards, so that he was obliged 
to order some of them to be shot for being found in 
direct communication with Don John. At the begin- 
ning of 1662 the Marquis de Marialva succeeded 
Count D'Atougia in the government of the Province, 
and there ensued a better understanding between the 
Portuguese and the foreigners in consequence of the 
change. Schomberg had the good fortune to cut off a 
considerable convoy for the replenishment of Arron- 
chez, with which he supplied his army with necessaries; 
and he also blew up many tumbrik of powder that were 
captured on their march to the enemy. 

At length Don John took the field again, and ap- Jeramenha 
peared unexpectedly before the walls of Elvas with to^?**" 
9000 infantry and 5000 horse. Marialva thirsted for troops of 
an opportunity for distinguishing his new command ; ^^^ John, 
but the inevitable Council of War must first be 
assembled. The Spanish army had given out their 
intention of marching direct on Lisbon, and therefore 
were content with insulting Elvas ; which done, they 
went on their way, burning and plundering the whole 
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1662. country. Schomberg again assembled his forces at 
Estremoz, where he established a formidable camp, 
defended by artillery and all the best adapted obstacles 
of defence, while Marialva persisted in establishing 
himself and his Portuguese soldiers within the walls. 
Don John, however, was alarmed at Schomberg^s 
resolute countenance, and turned back from his 
forward march to attack the camp at Estremoz. In 
the first encounter Schomberg, at the head of his 
cavalry, repulsed the Spanish advance ; but, hearing 
that Don John was intent on making a night attack, 
he collected together a quantity of olive wood, which 
abounded in that district, and placed it in abattis all 
round his camp. This timber is exceedingly inflam- 
mable ; as soon, therefore, as the attack commenced, 
the whole was set on fire with a tremendous glare, 
under the light of which a formidable fire was opened 
upon the assailants on every side. The Spaniards, 
completely blinded by the blaze, could not see their 
way to advance; and, becoming tmmanageable, Don 
John thought it prudent to march away and under- 
take the siege of Jerumenha, a fortress situated on the 
Guadiana, well fortified, garrisoned, and well provided 
against a siege. Schomberg recommended . that, in 
order to prevent its possible capture, the Confederates 
should sit down before Albuquerque, to distract the 
operations of the Spaniards. But in this suggestion 
he was overruled by the Council of War, which recom- 
mended that they should march direct to Jerumenha, 
in order to force Don John to raise the siege. Schom- 
berg accordingly led the entire army, as expeditiously 
as possible, in that direction against the enemy : but 
no sooner did they come in presence of the foe, than 
the Portuguese clamoured for a retreat on Villa Vicosa, 
six leagues distant. And the Spaniards, seeing them 
vacillating and timid, followed after the Confederate 
army, and so discomposed it that it fell back the 
whole way to the camp ; and on the 9th June Jeru- 
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menha capitulated : after which feat of arms, both 1668. 
armies separated for their summer quarters. - 

The patience and disgust of Schomberg at the expe- Schomberg 
rience he had by this time acquired of the service ^^^^nd* 
he had undertaken for Portugal was exhausted, and but is re- 
he could stand it no longer ; so that he now repaired ^^^* 
to the Court to solicit his dismissal. He found 
that a great revolution had just occurred, in which 
the young King had ejected his mother from the 
Kegency, and taken the Government into his own 
hands. The inconsiderate young monarch accepted 
Schomberg's resignation, who, accordingly, sold all 
his equipage, and actually embarked his horses 
with the design of quitting the country. But the 
Portuguese nation witnessed with alarm the loss of a 
military chief upon whom alone depended their suc- 
cessful resistance to the return of Spanish rule. The 
Juez de Povo, an ancient institution in Portugal, — a 
sort of Tribune of the People, who had the right of 
access to the King — went up to His Majesty with a 
strong but respectful remonstrance, and the departure 
of Schomberg was stayed. It is said that this step 
was hastened by the representations of Louis XIV., 
who sent Monsieur Colbert du Terron to Lisbon 
expressly to dissuade Schomberg from persisting in his 
resignation : but for what purpose of policy the French 
monarch should so interfere is not very intelligible. 
That England should be solicitous, is more natural ; 
and it would seem that she was also on the stir, 
for Lord Inchiquin returned to England to hasten 
the promised succour, and to advise the conditions 
on which Portugal should receive it. Indeed, while 
the Marshal was yet at Lisbon, two regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry — in all about 3000 men 
— arrived in that port, bringing with them the com- 
mission to Schomberg to act as Commander-in-Chief. 
Under these circumstances, he recalled his resignation 
and prepared to return to the army. But in the 
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1668. month of March, 1668, he was thrown into a danger- 
'~ 0U8 iUness, brooght on by the anxieties and diaappcdnt- 
ments that he had had to endure since he had set foot 
in the kingdom of Portugal. 
The Coant He was sufficiently recovered by the beffinninff of 
takes the ^ ^^® month of May to resume the command : but he 
■apreme found his friend, the Marquis of Marialva, superseded 
cotnmuid. in ^^^^ government of the Province by the Count de 
Yillaflor. This change caused him a fresh vexation : 
but he was assured that, although the new Ck>vemor 
must, in virtue of his office, command the Portuguese 
army, he was specially instructed to defer in every 
thing belonging to the Confederate force to the advice 
of Schomberg. 
®<^komberg ])on John commenced the campaign of 1668 with a 
nobles dis- ^^^^ ^^ 9000 foot and 6000 horse, and on the 14th 
pute for May carried the fort of Evora Monte by assault before 
§^|^' any assistance could be rendered to it. Schomberg, 
however, immediately garrisoned the town of Evora, 
with 8000 foot and 500 horse, and only succeeded in 
this act a few hours before the Spanish army appeared 
against it. Don Manool de Marianda was placed in 
command of the garrison ; and, although the works 
were in an unfinished state, it was hoped it might yet 
hold out for a month. The Governor nobly defended 
it against three assaults : but the impatience of Yilla- 
flor represented to Schomberg that the orders of his 
Court and the wishes of his officers could not be longer 
restrained; and he therefore insisted that a battle 
should be hazarded for its relief. The whole disposable 
force of the Confederates did not exceed 6000 ; but 
some militia were hastily collected, and the army set 
itself in order to march, led by the Count de Yillaflor 
on horseback in his Court dress with silk stockings, 
his head dressed with care, and a robe of watered silk, 
embroidered with gold and silver, covering his body, 
bound with a green velvet belt ! 
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Sohombei^, in the advance, reeeiyed the sad intelli- 1668. 
genoe that Evora had surrendered, and hastened hack ^ 
to advise the Governor to halt the army. When he 
announced his report, his Excellency merely replied, 
" Very well, then ; nothing remains for us hut to conquer 
the enemy ;" and he put spurs to his horse and galloped 
to the front. However, before he had made his first 
curvet, it was needful to assemble the inevitable 
Council of War : and this was accordingly held in a 
chapel by the road-side, and was attended by eighteen 
officers, only one of whom pronounced for an attack. 
The determination was accordingly taken for a retreat ; 
but as this decision was contrary to the orders of the 
Court, all the members were called upon to sign the 
despatch of the Governor announcing it. The nobles 
present insisted on writing their names before that of 
Schomberg ; but, as the soldiers resented this indignity 
offered to their general, a dispute ensued, which was 
continued into the middle of the night before this most 
absurd tribunal could arrive at any decision whatever, or 
that any orders could be given for the march of the army. 

At length, from utter ignorance what course to take, The Con- 
Schomberg pronounced for an immediate retreat) i^^J^ri^^e 
order to take up a position of observation in the moun- Spaniards 
* tains, and as soon as he learnt that Don John had ^^ ^ei- 
detached his cavalry away towards Alcazar, on the 
road to Lisbon, he advised Yillaflor to endeavour to 
cut them off by marching directly into the centre of 
the Spanish army. But before this step could be 
adopted by another Council of War, the Spaniards had 
captured the place, and were again concentrated and 
in full march for the Portuguese camp, against which 
they opened a heavy fire of artillery, which lasted all 
night. Schomberg on this withdrew the army into 
a better position, which relieved the camp from the 
Spanish fire, but not before 1500 men of the militia 
regiments had abandoned their colours or fled. The 
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1668. Portuguese general upon this had no other resource 
but another Council of War. 

In the meanwhile Don John proceeded on his march 
towards Alcazar del Sol, which also surrendered to him ; 
and as this place was not more than sixty miles dis- 
tant from Lisbon, the news occasioned such alarm there 
that Yillaflor received a positive order from the King 
to risk an engagement at all hazards. The Confe- 
derates accordingly advanced towards the enemy by 
forced marches ; and on the 7th June the hostile armies 
came in presence at the village of Ameixiel, near Estre- 
moz. Schomberg took up a position on the heights 
above the river Degebe, and Don John advanced to at- 
tack it ; but while he was endeavouring to find the means 
of crossing the river, Schomberg detached two English 
regiments, with one of Portuguese cavalry, who fell 
with such resolution and bravery upon the Spanish 
battalions, that they fled across the plain until all the 
Spanish cavalry came down to assist them ; and Schom- 
berg recommended an immediate attack of the entire 
force, but Villaflor absolutely refused to permit it. In 
the night the Spanish army fell back to Badajoz, and 
another Council of War was summoned for the morn- 
ing of the 8th. 

At this it was represented, that although the King's 
order by the Count de Castelmelhor was doubtless 
to take advantage of any occasion to give battle, yet 
Yillaflor gave his judgment that the Spaniards were 
now in a stronger position than before, and were 
vastly superior in cavalry. When Schomberg quitted 
the Council he was surrounded by the officers of all 
nations and ranks, headed by Simon de Yasconcelos, 
brother of the Minister of State, who loudly urged the 
Royal command to fight. Schomberg had some time 
previously resolved to take advantage of the (General- 
issimo's absence to order an attack. So now mount- 
ing his horse, he proceeded to reconnoitre the Spanish 
position, and forthwith ordered an advance. 



f 
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The two armies were separated by a small ravine called 1668. 
0*Canal, which was soon crossed. It was half-past three 7" 
in the afternoon when the guns opened, under which ©f CCanal. 
the English, Portuguese, and French horse were led 
forward by Colonel Duncan against the Spanish 
cavalry, composed of the Spanish guards of Don John 
and the Duke de St. Germain, who awaited the 
assault behind a large ditch. The English, without 
firing a shot, as soon as they discovered the ob- 
stacle, at once leaped the ditch, to the astonishment 
of the Dons, who turned at the sight, and fled in 
dismay through the intervals of the line of infantry, 
behind which it was formed up. This was immediately 
attacked by Colonel Hunt, who followed close after 
the horse with his infantry ; and the enemy in half an 
hour was routed at all points. Nevertheless the 
Spanish cavalry rallied and succeeded in obliging the 
Portuguese cavalry and three companies of French to 
repass the ditch. Colonel Duncan accordingly halted, 
and reformed the English cavalry, and returned to the 
scene of action, where he found Colonel Pearson, of 
Apsley's regiment, stoutly contesting the position. 
The Portuguese infantry here joined them, and a heavy 
fire of Spanish artillery was opened upon them : but 
luckily their guns were so ill served that they did little 
execution. The Spanish infantry nevertheless were 
still at this time regarded as invincible, and they really 
fought well. Schomberg, who was present every where, 
came down to lead the Confederates at the opportune 
moment, and maintained the battle with spirit. He 
ordered Colonel Hunt, with the English infantry, to ad- 
vance against the Spanish guns : and this order was so 
promptly obeyed that he carried forward his regiment 
to the very muzzles, when, opening his fire at quarter 
distance, the Spaniards were mowed down in their 
lines on which they stood, after which the English, 
with loud cries and lowered pikes, fell upon them and 
slaughtered them in considerable numbers. By this 
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](Uy*\, iiuuif afL<;r a miVt^rti Hirij^p^ht, i\u*. Hpaiiiith cavalry wera 
liiWu'iutiWy ov<;n:oifi<i : l;ui iioi until Diiiuiaii and ni/Mt 
or i)i<; Kn^liHlt oni<;4;rM w<?ni iilain. 'I'ht*. wlau^ljU^r IiimI 
))<:<tn ^rii^vouH. A Htm lA' HiiUtftn\nirp^ UiW in iUa fiy^htf 
witli 2*VK) ifK^n. Hui ili<; day wait won, an/1 4^X¥) 
of ili<; KpitnJHfi urtny wt^ra U*l'i on iliff iiaUi. Two 
\niiiiin*'.H of four ^utiH with <;a|>iun'^l, and all Don 
Jo)jn'riri<;)M;ani|> i'i{n\\r,i^^i% «)<XM) ammuniiion wa^^^onii 
and ifiiKrli prold and hilvrr wt^ra nino /'a|>ijiri{d. HtiUom* 
\n'.r^ (!oifi)/l<'l<rd i\ii*. victory hy a (ihur^j^n at ilui htttifi of 
IiIh own r<:(/ini<^ni of l'oHijfj^ii<'H<f, anionfj^Mt wliofii hn 
liivoiiiL<;k<'d for i)i<? nielli. 
Hmvif </;ii It JH nrli'iii-d iluit tij<^ (j<;n<'raliHiiiinio, w)i<;n htt wan 
' "' ,.", *" inforifKrd of K<'ljofnh<'rt/'tf <;ondin;i, did not tutuuUtr' 
lr<#<;|;b. ord<;r it, hut ^^;L)loj;<rd lo a hill from wlii/;h \ut tufiild 
ronjin;ind a view of lli<; a<'iion : );iii whtm }u*. Haw 
i\ii: \'Unf}\ti\i iroof/H niitnrliinp^ a^ainifi the Kpanitfli 
]r,iiU;vnM wiUioiii lirinpr a kIioI, \ni l}i/>ii((lit Ui<fy w<fn; 
di;H<;riitip( to Ui<^ <'n<Mny, :ind, diK^iiMi<;d at iUttir intit' 
H'ln, voifiibfd ill) liindn of inipnr<?aliontf a^^ainNt ih<;m. 
'Mi<rri<: liiL)fp<rn<^d to h<: heard hy an Knp^lJHli chrr^ytnan 
ofihi; name ni' iUayWly who e/Mild not HJjdy in J'oriu- 
^in;«e, hut ah.*^ured the (jeneraliHtiinio in Ijaiin lliai lii» 
(countrymen eould n<;ver he guilty of Hindi ItUMtfUtmu, 
When, however, he heard the wdl-MUHtainfjfl <flM^rr 
opened, and Haw th<{ enemy in Hi^ht, he lix^dainnsily 
**A<|uellett |iereje,M Hon inehoreH fjUO OM HimHiM Htmitm" 
** Truly tlietie henrtiew are, hetter than our MainiM/' 
TUii Kuyf' Thitt vietory iH variously reeord<fd in hivt/iry a* 
lUli uii^r u ^1,,. -|^,^m,, ^^{' A,„(.ixiel, OU^anal," or " of K«trifii»/«." 

k'luii* n:- When Kinj^ Aljdiontfo heard of it, and how iniii;h it 
wiinj tin: ^i^^ owinj/ to the during/ and irallantry of th<j Kiitflinb 
iriMii^, mill 'iontin^ent, lie commanded that ca<di man of ilusm 
K<lioiiiU'r|/ Hhould receive a reward of tlire<? jKiiindv of finiiff! 

htituUxl n '^"^' ^'"' '^''i^''"^ ''''' '1"^ underitftand Hiicli phiaaiuiiry, 
f<rHii(l«'4i of and ontemptuouMly threw the Mniilf ini^i ihft air 
Uj« kinjr 'j"j,|.],. 1,4^,, liiivereii/n, ('harh« 11., how<;v<'r, iMfiit a 

wnii. ... 

more KuhMtantial proof of royal nu:oui\HfUw*., by di'viriiiK 
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40,000 crowns to be distributed among them, which 1664. 
made the red-coats very loyal. In September of this "" 
year the Portuguese King had got together in the field 
irithin the north and south frontier as many as 20,000 
fixyt and 2000 horse ; and he talked seriously of pressing 
tiie horses of the principal grandees, in order to be 
enabled to increase his cavalry. But he was dissuaded 
from so unpopular a proceeding. In honour of the 
battle he now constituted Schomberg a grandee of the 
kingdom, with a revenue of 2000 crowns a year ; but 
IS the Marshal was a Protestant, he could not give 
Mm any title of honour. His Majesty, however, re- 
called the Count de Yillaflor, and again named the 
Marquis de Marialva to be Generalissimo, but with 
an understanding that he was to consider himself as 
under the advice of Schombei^, who was declared 
military governor of the Alemtejo. Before Villaflor 
quitted the army, however, the siege of Evora had 
been undertaken, which capitulated to the allies afber 
a week's trenches. The Generalissimo was huffed at 
this new honour to Schomberg, and shut himself up in 
his tent ; but as soon as he heard that the town was 
taken, he went forth to receive the keys of the place, 
and, what was more to his liking, to get possession of 
the booty, when, having received official notice of his 
recall, he returned to Lisbon. 

The campaign of 1664 was not very important ; and He invests 
the year was already on the decline before the contend- ^, ^j^. 
ing armies entered the field. About the middle of tara, which 
June the inevitable Council of War continued to be capitulates. 
held, although Schombei^, in quality of Governor of 
the Alemtejo, was abo Generalissimo. They were in 
camp on the banks of the Caya, and afber some dis- 
cussion it was resolved to imdertake the siege of 
Valencia d' Alcantara. The Confederate army was 
now estimated at 22,000 foot ; for some subsidies and 
reinforcements had joined it from France. This army 
more than usuaUy deprived of a sufficiency of 

K 2 
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1664. cavalry, but inarched firat upon Badajoz, as if disposed 
to undertake the siege of that considerable fortress; 
but, afber having remained before it a night and a 
day, they turned aside to Alcanza d' Alcantara, five 
leagues from thence. This was not much more than a 
hill-fort, situated on a steep rock, and the fortifications , 
were ancient. Nevertheless Schomberg invested it and 
summoned the Governor ; when, having at much self- 
sacrifice obtained the requisite supplies, he detenpined 
to carry the outposts. The two English regiments were 
engaged in this service, and soon made themselves mas- 
ters of the outlying works, with the loss of 150 killed 
and 250 wounded. In about five days a capitulation 
was demanded ; but, as the garrison desired to stipulate 
that they were not to become prisoners of war, the ne- 
gotiations were broken off, and Schomberg ordered an 
assault. The English were told off for the right attack, 
and the Portuguese for that of the left. The former 
carried the breach with such impetuosity that they 
made their way into the streets of the town ; but the 
Portuguese failed to support this advance, and the as- 
saulting troops were obliged to be withdrawn. The 
siege continued for another four days after this, when 
the garrison, having obtained the terms they desired, 
capitulated on the 24th. 
Successful The Duke D'Ossuna commanded at this time the 
ofMaj^Uan Portuguese army of the north of Spain, and, finding 
to nuse the few troops opposed to him, resolved to sit down before 
CMtel° Castel Rodrigo, which was feebly garrisoned by about 
Rodrigo. 250 men. The besieging force numbered 8000 men, 
with nine guns ; and the commander of the district 
was Magellan, a descendant of the famous navigator ; 
but he had only in the field 4000 foot and 600 
horse with which to attempt to raise the siege. He 
therefore cast about for some stroke of genius to aid 
such an attempt, and bethought himself of a singular 
expedient. He sent messengers to all the neighbour- 
ing towns to seek to buy up all the scarlet cloth that 
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was to be had, and with this he clad as many of his 1665. 
soldiers as he could. The great reputation obtained by — 
the Enghsh through their gallant conduct at the battle 
of Ameixiel and at the assault of Valencia d' Alcantara 
gave him reason to hope that he might derive some 
signal advantage from this device ; but he was scarcely 
prepared for the result that followed, which was, that 
the enemy at sight of the scarlet force threw down 
their arms, believing that the English had become their 
assailants. The fact is recorded in the private corre- 
spondence of Consul Maynard and Secretary Bennet, 
and is also mentioned by Dumouriez: the former 
declaring that the anecdote was told him by some 
Spanish officers who served in the engagement, and 
that Schomberg had expressed himself to him as quite 
satisfied of the truth of the narrative; while the 
mention of the affair by Dumouriez is " cette subite 
apparition produisit une telle terreur panique sur les 
Espagnols, qu'ils enfiiirent, abandonnant leur canon et 
leur baggage, en criant, Ce sont les Anglais ^ Magellan 
lost only twenty men killed and six wounded; and 
he made the whole garrison prisoners. This is a 
trait of successful genius in war deserving of being 
recorded, because it is found in every age that such ex- 
pedients, however childish they seem, have their value. 

In 1666 Don John of Austria was superseded in the Divisions 
command of the Spanish army by the Marquis de^^^^^on. 
Carracena. Marialva was still in command of the Camp. 
Portuguese army under Schomberg, and the chiefs 
continued good friends ; but perpetual differences arose 
between the English and the French soldiers, and 
between them and the authorities of the kingdom. Some 
thirty French officers threw up their commissions in 
displeasure, and were in consequence seized and cast 
into prison by the Mestro de Campo, who also tried 
his hand on some English, who had become intensely 
disgusted : they had put up with many annoyances, but 
had resolved to undergo every thing rather than be 
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1665. disobodicnt to their sovereign's wishes. Neverthelen 
""* there was also a term to their endurance. The Count 
de Castel Major, the minister, most unwisely at such 
a time, issued an order requiring all foreign officers to 
surrender tlicir native commissions, in order to accept 
new ones under the Portuguese King. This created a 
groat per]:)lexity among the English, who were at a loss 
what course to take ; for, on the one hand, their lenie 
of honour prevented a refusal to serve when the enemy 
was actually ready in the field, and, on the other hand, 
they did not conceal their determination not to deliver 
up commissionH given by their own king for those of a 
foreign ])rince. Schoniborg likewise, who, like the in- 
ferior officers, liad liis vexations with the Portuguese 
miniHt(;rH, was again on the point of resigning his com* 
mand ; but the Marshal came to an accommodation with 
them once more under the intermediary of the Juaz de 
Povo, and he repaired to the frontiers on the 12th May 
to resume the connnand of tlie army. He found nothing 
even under consideration for the ensuing campaign, 
nor any preparations making by Marialva, the Portu- 
guese General. Accordingly, witli his accustomed 
energy, he immediately set to work to do the business 
himself. He collected in the camp at Estremox a 
force of 14,000 foot and 2500 horse, arranged for 
ev(iry supply and maintenance, and took the requisite 
steps to rej)el any a])proach of the enemy. 
Th« Castlo On the 0th J une Carracena crossed the frontier at the 
Vicosa* ^^0^ of 15,000 foot and 8000 horse, and at once 
holdt) out. assaulted J$roba, al)out half a league from Villa Yioota, 
which ho captured without any resistance ; and on the 
loth ho was (Hjually fortunate against that town : but 
by the forethought of Schomborg the castle of Villa Yi- 
cosa had l)cen arnied, garrisoned, and victualled ; so that 
after a resistance that cost the Spaniards 8000 men, the 
I'ortugucse Governor, Emanuel Lobato, though finding 
it necessary to evacuate the town, was yet able to 
retreat with the principal inhabitants and 8000 soldiers 
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into the Castle. This afforded time to the Ck>ant St. 1665. 
Jean, who, unlike his hrother officers, had acquired in 
France some knowledge of military organization and 
was sincere in his duties, to collect an army, which 
he now hrought up to Schomherg's command, raising 
the number of the Ck>nfederate army to 16,000 foot 
and 5600 horse: at the same time, the Court sent 
peremptory orders to relieve the citadel, and even 
to risk a battle for this object, if there were no other 
means of saving the place. It is said that the young 
King desired to repair himself to the army, but that 
the people would not permit it. Schomberg was desirous 
of relieving the Governor Lobato, and of assisting him 
in his gallant resistance : he therefore carefully recon- 
noitred all the positions about Villa Yicosa with this 
view. At length he arrived at the conviction that 
Montes Claros was the most favourable ground on 
which to accept a battle. 

The Confederate army was accordingly put in motion Battle of 
on the 17th June out of the camp of Estremoz ; the ^oi»t«* 
General of Cavalry, Denys de Mello, being sent in ad- 
vance with six squadrons of cavalry to insure the pos- 
session of the heights. As the army approached the 
ground Schomberg pointed out with delight the horse 
that he saw on the summit, which he assumed to be 
those he had ordered thither under Mello ; when to his 
horror he found, as he neared the spot, that the Spanish 
cavalry were there before him. He immediately sent 
for Denys de Mello to account for his neglect of orders, 
who told the General that, having judged that thirty 
men were sufficient for the purpose, he had not sent 
more ; and that they had been driven in. Schomberg 
replied in anger, " You deserve. Sir, to be hung for 
disobeying written orders ; and I am not sure I shan't 
hang you." There was no time however to lose: 
squadron after squadron came down &om the hill, and 
formed up in the plain in face of Schomberg, in two 
hnes of twenty-two squadrons each. 
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1665. With a rapid coup d'oeil the Oeneral formed his men, 
n f fT" f ^^^ cavah^ and infantry mixed, in two lines, resting his 
Monies right flank on a rivulet and his left upon an old huilding, 
Claros. into which he threw a Portuguese battalion and two 
guns. But, as the Spanish squadrons still came up, and 
even formed a third line, Schomberg, whose horse were 
already all now placed, formed his third line principally 
of infantry, keeping six squadrons as a reserve against 
emergencies. The English troops were, as usual, placed 
on the left wing ; and as this had become customary, Gar- 
racena was prepared with his best Swiss and GkrmanB 
to oppose them ; and these charged before the formation 
could be completed. A sharp conflict ensued between 
these combatants amidst the walls and vineyards that 
surrounded the old building; until, as the foes got 
closer, they came to personal encounters with swords 
and halberds, in which the oflicers took part. A Swiss 
Lieutenant-Colonel killed the Colonel of Schomberg's 
regiment, and was himself killed by the Major ; until 
at length the English habit of clubbing proved too 
much for the Swiss, who threw down their arms and 
cried for quarter. The French regiment of Clairain 
encountered two of the best Castilian regiments, and 
suffered much loss until relieved by Schomberg's 
opportune arrival at the head of two squadrons of his 
reserve. The Portuguese cavalry on the right wing 
stood well, until the General sent up some pikemen, 
with orders to occupy the intervals and strike the 
horse of the enemy as they attacked. This is one of 
the many flrst approaches on record to the practical 
use of the bayonet. The enemy was nevertheless so 
numerous that they threatened Schomberg with annihi- 
lation by a furious charge of the Imperial Cuirassier 
liegiment from Eabata, whose chief being killed, and 
the regiment not being supported, breathing time mm 
afforded to Schomberg, who was obliged to change his 
horse, which had been more than once wounded. He 
now ordered his son Frederick to take two squadrons 
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of English dragoons and fall upon the flanks of the 1665. 
Spanish Cuirassiers of Mar6 and Breginmant, for he d^JT"^ 
had ohserved them to have got into disarray in the Montes 
ardour of their first advance. Claros. 

This operation the Spaniards checked ; but the Portu- 
guese baggage, and the skulkers, who always abound 
in the rear of contending armies, being alarmed at the 
close approach of the battle, fled to Estremoz, and 
terrified the Portuguese camp with the tidings of a 
defeat, which were hastily sent off" to the court. 
However, Schomberg persevered in his policy to direct 
all his exertions against the enemy's cavalry, for in 
his experience he had observed that, in dealing with 
the Spaniards, the infantry would never stand when 
deprived of the support of the horse. The first line, 
commanded by the Duke of Parma, had become com- 
pletely exhausted; so that the guns that had been 
opened upon them forced them to take refuge among 
some olive-trees, which parcelled them into detached 
groups, against which pikemcn could maintain a great 
advantage ; and many here laid down their arms. 
Finally the Spaniards took refuge within the park of 
Villa Vicosa ; into which Colonels Chauvet and Meinard 
de Solonby followed them, and carried by assault a 
sort of fort, into which a body of 4000 men had 
crowded. These therefore surrendered, with forty-five Victory of 
standards. At length Carracena ordered a retreat upon ^ ^^" 
Jerumenha, leaving 3000 dead on the field and 5000 
prisoners. The English, who had taken the greatest 
part in the conflict, lost upwards of 150 commissioned 
officers and 800 men slain ; 500 Portuguese also fell : but 
the trophies of the day amounted to sixteen pieces of 
artillery, and more than sixty standards; and Don Diego 
Correa, the Spanish General, with many others, was 
taken prisoner. The Portuguese did good service with 
the pike ; and the Marquis de Marialva and the Count 
de St. Jean both greatly distinguished themselves in 
their commands. Schomberg was every where, and 
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10(15. oxliifnififl n MiirpriKin^ miioutii of Mfsnfjfroul nntUrriho 
(tlifin^in^ loriniicft of ilin tumUmi. Homo ono in tlio 
Imiilp, (IpfniKlin^ liitriMfili'ii^airiHi MCitriM char^o itiai tiiul 
)mm«ii rruuln a^mtiHi liitii, ftaid itiiwlvfrtifinily, ** lio )mi- 
\u'.ytu\ fJi(' fooU iook liitri for a (j|*Tmaii." " They wwe 
ifiiirfi io hIairMf/* miid i)i(i (}(itipral, w)ir» ovorhnanl tiiin, 
" ilicy liiul iakon you wiiii iiiorn nifUMHi for n fcKil." 
WIk!!) Ui«» iw.wn (tiiilw. y'lr.Utry wMv.tirru'(\ to Pliilip IV., 
iiif) a)i(i1.atj(»ri oi' i)in ))irMiK Kiri^ waH no ^niii that lio Icii 
fall oiiti of liifi iiarid ilin Muumuiwuw.ui of iliJM ^iovoiifl 
flimippoiniiiicnli io all )iif« IiopoH of rnromjumti^ Portu- 
gal wiUi Uio nxi^laniaiion, "(}o(l willft it/* atid dml, 
(Jn'nU'r«- 'p|,(. haUln of MoriU-H (JIanm fulcliHl tii(fn;aH4!(l naiowfi 

t.l'iol^'liiLliRli ^''' ^'^"^ artjiiiHit/ion of Uic Kri^liHli aKci'tidancy (»f honour. 

inKi|rfi. Tho riiiiiiKicr, (^aHU-l Major, himmOf told (/onfiijl 
MayrianI, at liiMhon (n'pn'm^nt.in^ Uiorn ilio Kn^liiih 
Ic^at/iori, in iho aliHcrirt^ of Hir Kirhanl Kaniihnwo, Uio 
AriihaHHador;, iJiai nf;xl io (iod Im dirl inipnio this 
vi(;t.ory io ilin valour of Kti^land ; and i)iai ih(*ir 
^allaniry wan ilin rnorn io hn (uminmndod for thoir 
many juHiifiaMf^ diHronicfiiK; mit'ln^ thai, from tlio 
ntuMiHHiiioH of ilifi Hiaic, ilmy had not rnonivcfl a 
fariliifi^ of ilifir \iny hiikwi Fulmiary ;** and iho 
(/oriKul iMJdHf 'M/liai wiih real iruih : ihn mm hml hafl 
noiliinvc io HulmJMi upon for lwf?niy-f(Mir hourN but 
hrrad and water ; nnd iliai ilin oflnTerH lnhour(*d uwUjt 
aJHindanrf) of din'MMiliifH io lead iho MolduTH int«> tho 
field under HU(di a depreMgin^ (unMinmianeo. Hut M 
Hoon an they found iliey were Ut en^a^o iho oncfiiy, 
all muiiiiouH lari^ua^e and all ^rteviineen worn hunhod 
in ilie KrtiiHli lineH. Anion^ oilier (AYwvrH w)io foil in 
the haiili' wiiM liieuienani-( Colonel Sheldon, who had in 
ihe whole {'oriu^uene war hehaved wiih tw mxuih gaU 
laniry an wim poHRihle Wtr a man io do, and now diiNl 
wiih rriurdi honour; tm whieli oenaHJon iho MarqutN do 
Sand/i wri1.eH ihuH: '* Que |efi An^laiit ont ou una 
(^raiide paH« dntiM la mZ-nionihle vieioirn do MonUn 
( 'hiroH le dix-nepi jour de ee irioiH : main dauN Io choc do 
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DOS armes nous eibnes nn d^plaisir tr^s grand avec la 1665. 
mort de M . Scheldon, qui en perdit vaillamment la sienne, 
ce qui fut cause que nous r^ussirons completement." 

Castel Major wrote a characteristic letter to Schom- Letter of 
berg on the 23rd June, 1665 :— " To my Lord of ^^.^^ ^ 
Schomberg more than to any other are due all thanks Schom- 
for his valour, which was the principal instrument of ^®'*fi>' 
the success which God is pleased to give us on this 
occasion. May you live a thousand years, that you 
may give us many such days." 

On the morning that followed the day of the The Por- 
battle (the 18th June), the soldiers collected all the ^^^^^ 
trophies of the victory around the General's tent; and, Estremoz, 
to the sound of cymbals, drums, and trumpets, Schom- and both 
berg in person received the gratulations of the army, j^^ winter 
But the inevitable Council of War must nevertheless quarters. 
be held, at which the General proposed to march the 
same night across the Guadiana. But, notwithstand- 
ing what might have been expected under the circum- 
stances of such a decisive victory, it was determined 
by a majority to reject Schomberg's proposition, and 
to return to the camp at Estremoz. The desire of 
enjoying glory in repose overcame all other considera- 
tions in the breasts of the Portuguese military ; and 
afber this ludicrous interchange of self-gratulations on 
their glory, they rested utterly idle until October, 
when at length, to the number of 1500 men, they 
consented to follow their leader on a march along the 
frontiers of Spain, between Merida and Talavera ; while 
the valiant Spaniards, with the same degree of indo- 
lence, made, on their part, a similar incursion across 
the frontier into Portugal. The two parties, however, 
did happen to cross paths, when Schomberg attacked 
the Duke of Parma, made many prisoners, and brought 
back 300 cavalry horses with him as part of his booty. 
After this, the General was ordered to repair to the 
Court ; and both armies were placed in winter quarters. 

The death of Philip IV. of Spain, in September, 1665, 
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'I'liii |<'ri>ii'-li. f liiiiifrinpr (.III If |i(ilii'y vvii li Si|itnii wiiiifJM* 

l< mii/'b linulli. n«i\v fii\i\- M riMfi('iiii-t iii< tit. lo porvi* Hiiflrr 

i'' liiiriili<'iif'M firdoip, mikI Iihiiir XIV. (/rtwimifil y p'T- 

iiiiii.i <l IIh' Mtii-KJiiil l.'i pi II liiff i-fiiiMiiioQinii in ilh* Mrnt.flr 
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in the following year to the Prince of Orange, in the 1675. 
army that he commanded under Louis XIV. But His 
Majesty forbade the battle that was imminent at 
Bouchain in May ; and consequently at the end of 
August the Marshal captured Airs, a place of consider- 
able strength, and then marching with the entire French 
forces through the heart of the Spanish Low Countries, 
was enabled to save Maastricht and Charlcroi from the 
bands of the Dutch. It is said that William could 
never quite forget nor foigive his having been com- 
pelled by Schomberg to retire from before Maastricht, 
and though his necessities obliged him afterwards to 
employ the Marshal, he always retained this old 
grudge against him. 

Schomberg served under Mar^chal de Crequi a cam- 
psugn on the Khine in 1677 ; and as we do not hear 
of him in the subsequent years of the war, we 
eonclude that the successes of De Crequi had in fact 
tttperseded the employment of the foreigner ; but 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, he 
was obliged to solicit his discharge from the service 
of France, which he was only permitted to do by with- 
drawing to Portugal, where he thought that the services 
he had rendered the house of Braganza would have 
obtained for him a country that he might claim as his 
own. But the Inquisition was too potent in its 
ittflucmce with the Portuguese Court, which was other- 
wise disposed to have been his friend ; so that he was 
oUiged to leave the kingdom and return to Germany, 
where he received a proposition from the Great 
Elector to take the command of the Prussian army 
in 1686. There is reason to believe that when the 
negotiation for this service was entered upon, Marshal 
TOD Schomberg was already in the confidence of the 
Priiiee of Orange ; so that when, in 1688, Frederick 
WilUam died, Schomberg at once entered into the Dutch 
senriee, and assisted William in the enterprise to seek 
a erown in England. He embarked and landed with 
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1689. William in Torbay, and in command of it, carried np 
~ the army to London. 
Ho is made It is not ncceBsary to recount hero the steps by 
General ()f which the Prince of Orange obtained the prize he 
of tlie Kiiif^ Bought, because the Marshal had little to do in that 
of England, matter. Upon William's advancement to the British 
throne in 1689, Schomberg was created Marshal and 
General of His Majesty's forces and Master-General 
of the Ordnance. In the same year he was created a 
Duke and Knight of the Garter, and received from 
Parliament a dotation of 100,000/. 
Campaign In the autumn of 1089 Schomberg was sent to Ire- 
in Ueland. ^^^^^ ^^ Commander-in-Chief of the English army, to re- 
duce that kingdom to William's allegiance. He landed 
on tlie coast of Down on tlie 13th August, and marched 
directly upon Ik^lfust, whicli he occupied without diffi- 
culty, and Imstening to obtain possession of Carrick- 
fergus, whicli he succeeded in doing on the 26th, he 
marched forward through Lisbume and Hillsborough, 
and encamped at Dromore. Upon taking the com- 
mand he found that the forces assembled barely num- 
bered 14,000, of whom there were about 2000 cavalry, 
the whole very badly found in every thing. Jamet 
II. was already in the field with an army of thrice 
that amount. General Rosen, commanding the Koyal 
army, took up a position at Drogheda, with about 
20,000 men, and Schomberg, therefore, halted at Dun- 
dalk, where he continued in an uncertain position till 
the 20ih September, when iioscn sent part of hit 
army to seize on Ardee, between Dundalk and Drog- 
heda, and despatched 2000 foot and 1500 horse beyond 
the mountains to secure the pass at Ncwry. Upon 
which Schomberg made a demonstration with all hb 
cavalry against them, and they retreated. However, 
the day following the enemy appeared again, placed in 
order of battle, and the horse patroles advanced even 
to the Duke's entrenchments. Several of hii Englifh 
officers wore for engaging, but Schomberg, with the 
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coolness attached to experience, restrained their impa- 1689. 
tience h j saying, *' Let them alone, and let us see what " 
they will do;*' and thoogh he saw the Irish army coming 
within cannon-shot of his guns, yet^he said still, " Let 
them alone. I do not think they design to fight.** 
Nevertheless when Rosen drew up his army in two lines, 
he sent General Dooglas to the camp to order the in- 
fantry to stand to their arms, and the horse to be recalled 
into the camp. But after some time the Lish drew off, 
and so the affair ended, to the great disappointment of 
the English army, who hoped no less than a victory. 

Duke Schomberg rested still in camp, but the Innis- 
killers, on the 27th, headed by Colonel Lloyd, routed 
a body of 5000 horse, who were marching towards 
Sligo, killing 700 and taking 0*Kelly their com- 
mander prisoner, with many officers, and making a 
great booty of cattle. The Duke was so pleased with 
this success, that he ordered the Inniskillen horse and 
foot into camp, where he received them with marked 
attention, riding along their line with his hat in his 
hand, and causing the Dutch guards to make a running 
fire, together with the ships that lay in the river, to 
give them a regular salute. Though Schomberg pru- 
dently declined fighting as a general policy, yet his 
troops were daily disabled and swept away by a 
raging sickness ; so that about 2000 died in camp, and 
many were shipped off to be transported to Belfast. 
But as winter now approached both armies went into 
quarters. But full one half of the army he had 
brought over had already perished, and accordingly he 
renewed his instances for the sending to him a large 
portion of the 7000 Danish auxili£u*y force which 
about this time had arrived in England, pursuant to 
a treaty that had been signed by the King of Den- 
mark in August. Schomberg was much censured by 
many military critics for not acting more boldly ; and 
William himself wrote twice to his General, pressing 
him to take the field. But the Duke saw that his 
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1690. enemy was well posted and well proyided, aad Im ' 
knew that if he met with ever so slight a check, or 
failed in any attempt, all Ireland might he loft to 
King William, for he could not have effected any nb 
retreat. He considered that his surest game was to 
hold Ulster, and there preserve the army. There- 
fore, though he was at the time exposed to hlsme 
for his conduct, the judgment of posterity has been . 
that his management of this campaign evinced 
greater generalship than that which he displayed 
in the whole period of his career. The Irish Pa- 
pists, who formed the hulk of James's army, were 
never remarkable for correct discipline ; and the wild 
attempts they made to beat up Schomberg's quarters 
not only failed, but these failures grafted on the Eng- 
lish army a degree of confidence in themselves and 
their General that greatly augmented their successful 
bearing. Schomberg persevered in holding firm his 
camp during the whole of a most inclement autumn, 
indeed \mtil he removed his army into winter quarters 
in October. 
Disposition In 1690 King William himself assumed the com- 
therivw^'^ mand of his army, and landed at Carrickfergus on the 
Boyne. I4th June. The troops had been already so fully pre- 
pared under Schomberg's discipline for the march, that 
they took the field within six days of His Majesty's 
arrival, and were established on the right bank of the 
Boyne river. By the Marshal's vigilant administra- 
tion the army was now 36,000 strong, all in excellent 
condition and full of heart and zeal in William's cause. 
When Duke Schomberg was told that King James 
was advancing to give battle, he coldly answered, 
"That is as toe may think proper;" for he saw the 
full advantage the English army had acquired. 
Difference On the 30th June the two Royal armies appeared 
WnJIam!^ ^ presence ; and King William issued orders, without 
consulting the Marshal, \i\iafe \m ivst^^% ^^w\^ ^t^^ 
the river at break of day. ^e\vom\icti^ ^\» ^^\. ^x- 
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postulated with his Eoyal friend on the danger of 1690. 
such an attempt, and, finding his master inflexible, he ' "" 
felt hurt at this want of deference to him, and re- 
presented to the King that it would be better that 
a portion only of the army should cross the Boyne, 
and occupy Slanebridge overnight, in order to be able 
to get forward in the morning to the pass of Duleek. 
But his advice was summarily rejected by William, 
and the Marshal withdrew to his tent deeply offended. 
In due time the King's peremptory order was con- 
veyed to him, which he received with cold indifference, 
saying, " It was the first that was ever setU him." 

About six in the morning General Douglas with the Schomberg 
right wing of the infantry, and Frederick Schomberg ^^^- 
with the horse, crossed the Boyne at Slanebridge, 
while the main body of foot forced a passage at Old- 
bridge, and at other fords nearer Drogheda. Very little 
opposition was made to the passage of the English 
any where ; but when they had got across they per- 
ceived James's army drawn up in two formidable lines, 
amounting to a considerable number of both horse and 
foot, with a morass in their front. Frederick Schom- 
berg was forthwith sent with the.cavaby to get round 
this obstacle, and General Douglas led forward the 
infantry through the morass : when the Irish, instead 
of awaiting the assault, faced about and retreated 
towards Duleek with some precipitation, but not so 
fast but that Count Frederick fell upon them in 
their flight, and did them considerable damage. King 
James, however, soon reinforced his left wing and 
m^tained his position. Duke Schomberg, who had 
the command of the centre, perceiving this, immediately 
crossed the river, which was waist high, under a heavy 
discharge of artillery. King James had posted a 
strong body of musketeers along the bank of the river, 
behind hedges, houses, and breastworks, which poured 
in a close fire upon the English when they reached the 
bank. 

VOL. III. L 



IM VlKiAi MAUHllAL VOV HrBOMKEna, 

1000. T\w iirtil irooptt tlitti i'nnned after crnum)^ wai a bri- 
** ^ttfUt of DiiiK'H iiiid Nti«»aiunuii uiuh^r Hir John liaii- 
uu^r, wlio wi^ro iHiiiK^diiiiifly eliar^itd with ^rc*at iiii|)ti- 
tiiOMiiy by i)i(t <fii(iiiiy iiii<l(«r (Imieral llitinilton, whieb 
tiin^w ilwt iinroi'uiHl irooptt into Hucb ^oiifiiaion tbat 
i\wy vi'i'vuHHiu] tlui rivf^r. Duko Hcliomhcr^ ufion tbii 
put hiniMi'ir at ilio )i(fa<l of Monttiimr Lh (Jailieinotii'i 
J'Vciirli JVoicMliiiit div'tiion,- wlio bad juitt loat tbeir 
tumiuiiiiuh'r hy ii mortal wound,— and, in order to en- 
founip^c ilit'.ui to iollow him, addrotiKi^d tbma in Vrunch 
ill ihi^Mif wonU, ''AlloMri! Mi^HHiiturti, voil& voa penu'- 
<;uU)urH," alluding to ih<* MYurt'uiieu of religion dis- 
|)itiyi'd \ty i]ii'. two oppomt^d urmu'S. 'VUuim words WftrM 
Hrtinri'ly out/ of liJM mouib, wbun ftomo of tlio Irittb 
borH<% about liftiutn or ti\xUti*u troop<)ra, returning fVom 
tlui rormitr rbur^t^ a^iiiiiHt ibii J)anoM, ^aHoped up to 
t\u* Diiki*., and ^avu liim two Hitbru-cutu on tbo bead, 
iioitb<*r of wbit'h would havi^ bi'i'ii mortal, but tbat, tbe 
Kn'iich I'roti'HlantH iiriii^ wildly on tbia luxly of agg^reft- 
Hom, oiiii of i)i<{ HliotH Htnurk ib<{ Marabal tbrough the 
iM'i'k, and hi', fell tU'iui on tliii ti\H)i. Tbo death of the 
(U*.iu'rn\ Iiiid wi^ll ni^li provi'd fatal to tbe anny, which 
wuH for tlin inonKiiit involvitd in tumult and disorder 
lit tbe Hif^lit of HO ^rcat a cidamity ; but King William, 
liKviii^ (;roHH<'d the river witli bis left wing, oame up 
lit the nioini'iit and n^Hton^d tbe battle. The liody of 
tlit^ MtirHJiiil wiiH earned oil' the field and was after- 
wiirdn coiivt^yed to Dublin, and was buried in Ht. 
I'ati'icli'H Tatliedral, wlu^n^ biin grave long remained 
without any nionuiticnt, until Dean Hwifb induced the 
(Miaptt^rof the (>athedral to intieribe a atone with his 
name, whieh beiirM an elegant iniu;ription by himself. 
IliM ilii- Miiriihul l)uke Nehoml)erg was in bia H2nd year 

-miilHiit-. ^,j^,,j ,^^, ,;,„ ,,^^ ,jj^^, |„^,„ iwi,.« , carried— first to a 

eoiittin of bin own, ilobunna von HcbomlM^rg, who died 
while he waa Herving in IiIh Portuguese campaign, and 
by whom be bud three aons, one of whom fell at the 
battle of Ameixiel : bia M'pond wife was a Freneb- 
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woman, Sasannab d'Aumale, whom he married in 1690. 
1669, and by whom he had two daughters. Of the "" 
sons. Count Frederick, who served with him in the 
battle, died in 1700. Bat the youngest, Meinhard, 
who was also in the battle, became a distinguished 
general officer, and in the War of the Succession was 
created Duke of Leinster by King William. He died 
without issue in 1719 ; and the descendants of the 
great Marshal, through the marriages of his two 
daughters, now remain in both the noble families of 
Leeds and Lothian ; in which latter family the name of 
Schomberg has been perpetuated as a Christian name. 

This distinguished warrior had a most remarkable Becapitula- 
career. Bom of a noble genealogy, he was fated to be ^^ ?^^ J*^® 
a military adventurer, — a perfect soldier of fortune, deeds. 
Of German parentage, he served in every army of 
Europe, excepting that of his countrymen. He com- 
menced in the Swedish service ; then in the Dutch 
army ; then in the army of France ; then he com- 
manded the soldiers of Portugal and England ; and, 
returning again to the service of Holland, until at 
length he closed his career as Marshal in the army of 
Great Britain. Created a Marechal of France, he 
was, by the severe bigotry of Louis XIV. driven from 
that kingdom for being a Protestant; and, though 
acknowledged to be the saviour of the Royal house of 
Braganza, he was denied an asylum in the kingdom of 
Portugal because he could not purchase it by abandon- 
ing his faith ; and he was killed at the head of a body 
of French Protestants while assisting a Dutch prince 
to expel the native king of Great Britain for adhering 
to the faith of Rome. 

Schomberg was a man of wonderful judgment and His cha- 
of great self-possession. He made his way by dint of ^"^ ^' 
earnest application and well-ordered conduct. He was 
a person of exact probity, and of a meek and obliging 
temper, though of great fire and spirit on the field of 
battle. He obtained in his chequered life among so 

L 2 
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1690. many nations a thorough experience of the world, and 
had studied men and manners better than most persons 
of his day — which is proved by the despatches from him 
that were found in King William's cabinet ; and be 
was always considered as great in Council as in tbe 
field. Though he was, as has been already said, a 
man of affability and courtesy, he had an air of 
grandeur about him that commanded very general re- 
spect. In his later years his memory somewhat failed 
him, though his judgment continued clear ; and it is 
thought that it was this imputed approach of senility 
which induced the king to decline his advice at the 
battle of the Boyne, though it is believed that the advice 
was nevertheless the fruit of correct judgment. After 
his death Madame de S6vign^ thus alludes to the event, 
in a letter dated the 13th August, 1690 : " Nous en 
aurions 6t6 plus aises si on ne nous avait fait attendre 
celle du Prince d'Orange." Schomberg is also named 
in the " M^moires du Marquis du Fare " as " origi- 
naire Allemand, capitaine tres capable et experiments, 
qui avait apres la paix de 1660 soutenu le Portugal 
par deux batailles, qu'il avait gagn^es, et qui avait 
quitt6 la France quand tous ceux de sa religion furent 
presents *.^ 

• It is remarkable that neither English History nor Biography 
records Marshal Schomberg'^ glorious campaigns, so flattering to 
our own army, in Portugal ; and I have been obliged to gather 
their details from the State Paper Office, "Portugal, 1661— 
1666," and from a slight brochure of the French General 
Dumouricz, published at the commencement of the Peninsular 
War, with a view to excite the patriotism of the Portuguese 
nation. 

He speaks of a " Vie du Mar^chal de Schomberg ^crite en 
Allemand par Hagner," which I have not met with ; and I have 
failed to find a " Vie de Schomberg par Lusaney, Amsterdam, 
1690." Souza's "Historia Genealogica da Casa Real," and 
"Alexander Hereulano Historia do Portugal," speak of the 
eventa recorded in tliw Bwgta^Viy uv^«>\»\^\A V\\Xv\it\^^. 



WILLIAM m., KING OF ENGLAND. 



A DUTCH GENEEAL. 



Born 1650. Died 1709. 



William Henbt of Nassau, Prince of Orange, the 1650: 
third potentate of that Christian name both in Holland — 
and England, was the posthumous child of William ^^ ^^^• 
II., of Orange, bj Mary Stuart, eldest daughter of 
King Charles I., and was bom at the Hague 15th 
November, 1650, eight days after his father's sudden 
and premature death, from the combined effects of 
vexation and small-pox. The death of William 11. 
left the United Provinces without a Stadtholder, and 
the Dutch army without a head. It was our hero's 
misfortune to enter the world at a calamitous junc- 
ture, when the enemies of his family, flushed with 
the success of having restrained his father's encroach- 
ment upon their privileges, were furnished, by the 
minority of the young Prince, with the power, of 
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1650. which they had not anticipated the possession, to 
deprive the family of Orange of those dignities which 
it had enjoyed for so many generations. The Bame- 
veldt family, its hereditary enemy, had never been 
quite extinguished, and was now revived in the person 
of the De Witts, who were nominated in 1652, in 
defiance of all the representations of the Princess 
Mother, to the office of Pensionary of the Kepublic, 
engrossing all the authority of the Government in 
their hands. The people retained an affection for the 
Orange family throughout the minority of William, 
although the magistrates induced the States General, 
in 1667, when the young Prince was approaching his 
majority, to pass an edict abolishing for ever the office 
of Stadtholder in Holland. The ambition of Louis XIV., 
however, effected for the young Prince, on his attain- 
ing manhood, what the States were so resolute to oppose. 

1672. In the year 1672 the French armies suddenly invaded 
the United Provinces, entered Utrecht, and were within 
a few miles of Amsterdam. This afforded the friends 
of the House of Orange an opportunity to speak out 
their thoughts, and to throw all the odium of the 
consternation, that, under such circumstances, was 
universal, upon the Grand Pensionary and his brother, 
John and Cornelius De Witt, who were inhumanly 
murdered by the populace in a tumult that was ex- 
cited by the miseries inflicted on the country by the 
French invasion ; and the States of Holland and West 
Friesland being assembled, it was unanimously agreed 
that the young Prince William should be elected 
Stadtholder, and appointed General of the Dutch 
forces \ 

^ The sturdy Dutchmen yielded to the necessities of fbe 
moment in making this appointment ; and one of them at tlie 
instant of signing the Commission took from his pocket apenknilSi 
and significantly cut the parchment, saying, "How can a paper 
conferring such power, and which yields so readily to this BDall 
instrument, resist the point of a sword wielded with address and 
retained with resolution and firmness ?" 
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The Prince of Orange had no sooner fulfilled the 1672. 

forms of his election and taken the oaths with the — 

T&kes th6 
accustomed ceremonies than he repaired to the army, q^^Yis as 

which was then posted at Bodegrave, near Nieu Rop, Stadt- 

within some entrenchments. Upon the Duke of ^^i^?'** f^^ 

* repairs to 

Buckingham remonstrating with him for the madness the army, 
of the contest he was undertaking against the greatest 
King in Christendom, the young hero cheerily re- 
sponded, " Wo wiU lay our whole country under water 
to keep the invader out of it ; and I am ready to die 
for it in the last ditch." The French forces, under the 
personal command of Louis XIV., thought to drive the 
Dutch out of their entrenchments by their greater 
power ; but the young General kept his post with so 
much skill, that the enemy, powerful as he was, 
could obtain no advantage over him. His Highness 
devoted the first season of repose to the re-establish- 
ment of better military discipline in the army, and 
he was under the necessity of ordering several officers 
to be made severe examples of for their cowardice and 
treachery ; but, having now accomplished every im- 
portant preliminary, he chafed to see the season passing 
away in complete inaction, and resolved to assume the 
offensive by the attack of Noerden. The entire coimtry 
between the Amstel and the Oude Bhyn, at the dif- 
fluence of which streams Utrecht is situated, was sub- 
merged, and under this influence the Prince sent two 
detachments under Horn and Zulestein to threaten the 
town. The Duke of Luxembourg, who now conamanded 
the enemy, fell upon the latter with 8000 or 9000 
men ; but, although the gallant Zulestein was slain 
in the conflict, the Duke succeeded in throwing a fresh 
garrison of 3000 men into Utrecht. It was an honour 
almost exceeding that of victory itself that a young 
Prince of twenty-two should have been so success- 
ful against a veteran General of such high reputation 
as Luxembourg. 

William was now at the head of an army of 24,000 
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1672. horse and foot, and determined to chase the French 
~ out of their quarters on the Upper Meuse. With this 
yiew he collected his forces at Bozendant, and set it in 
motion towards Eoermonde. Here Count de Duras 
commanded the French, who hastily crossed the Mease 
at Masseyck. The Prince formed his camp near the 
Azbergen. As Duras showed no disposition to stand for 
an engagement, the Prince turned against the Count de 
Montal, who was near Tongeren ; who hastily retreated 
before him towards Charleroi, not thinking that in the 
most rigorous season of the year the Dutch would 
follow him; but the young General marched in the 
midst of some of the most violent winds, and eyen 
threatened to lay siege to Charleroi, hut being advised 
to desist he put his army into winter quarters. 

But his old antagonist the Duke of Luxemboni^, 

having assembled all the separate detachments, got 

together an army of 40,000 horse and foot towaids the 

end of December, and resolved to march across the ice. 

He had nearly reached Zwammerdam, where he was 

opposed by Count Konigsmark, when the Prince of 

Orange with incredible speed appeared at Alpen, to the 

great joy of the natives ; for the French were ravaging 

the country in every direction, making no secret of 

their intention to enrich themselves with the pillage 

of Ley den and the Hague. But a sudden thaw nearly 

drowned the French invaders, who only escaped by a 

hasty march along a narrow slimy bank guarded by 

the fort of Woerden, which could not have been taken 

by storm had not the Governor been induced through 

his treachery to open the gates. The Prince of Orange 

was indignant, and sentenced him to lose his head. 

But young William's blood was now up ; and since the 

French had withdrawn he turned into the province of 

Surprises Over Yssel, and suddenly appeared before Koer Werden, 

Koer Wer- ^yjiiQ^j ^^g garrisoned for the Bishop of Munster. This 

was one of the strongest fortresses in the Low Countries, 

and the key of Friesland. It is encompassed on all sides 
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by a morass, and was fortified with large, deep double 1(>72. 
ditches, and extremely high ramparts, flanked by seven — 
bastions, with a castle or citadel deemed impregnable. 
This place was surprised and successfully stormed by 
903 men under De Kabenhaupt, although the whole 
garrison numbered as many men. A prodigious quantity 
of aU warUke stores, provisions, and ammunition- for 1673. 
it was the principal magazine of those parts — became a 
prize to the conqueror. During the winter of 1673 
the Prince thought to gain new allies, and succeeded 
with the Electors of Brandenburg and Hanover. 
All this served to increase the reputation of His High- 
ness ; for the people, observing how much better affairs 
went on since he had taken the management of them, 
were persuaded that these successes were the effect of 
his bravery and conduct. 

In the beginning of May, 1673, the King of France 
quitted Paris to place himself at the head of a very 
great army, and now for the first time encountered the 
antagonist before whom he was at length fated to 
succumb. They had become not only national foes, but 
bitter personal enemies ; and this neither in the cause 
of religion nor liberty, but simply because William, 
who was very proud of his Proven9al ancestry, 
ardently desired to recover possession of the territory 
of Orange. Louis XIV. had obtained possession of 
this appanage, and had no objection to receive him as 
an Homager, or Vassal Peer, but desired the Prince to 
accept with it the hand of his illegitimate daughter, 
who became afterwards Princess de Conti. But while 
the one would not admit an enemy into Languedoc, 
the other would not debase his high blood with the 
bar sinister ; and it is difficult to determine which of 
the two hated the other the most during the whole 
course of their lives. 

Louis, always preferring a siege to a campaign, 
sat down before Maastricht on the lOttv Jvxivvi. '^\\v^ 
place was giurinonod for William by 4000 mviti, wxA'ix 
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1673. De Farjaux, a brave and experienced captain. The 
— siege lasted three weeks, and included repeated aMaulti, 
Louis XIV. under which the brave garrison was reduced to half itf 
Maastricht, number. But the French, on the other hand, are said to 
have lost 9000 men in the siege ; and the place at length 
surrendered on capitulation *. Louis XIV. waa prettj 
well satisfied with the glory of making the capture ; 
and, instead of remaining in the field, he divided his 
army into three parts, which were respectively com- 
manded by Turenne, Conde, and Luxemburg, while 
he quitted the field to decorate himself with laurela in 
his capital. 
The Prince The Prince of Orange upon this ordered his army 
tttkesN^Br- ^^ inarch, and, recalling all his forces out of iSealand, 
den. again bcHieged Noerden. Luxemburg advanced with 

a view of raising the siege ; but in spite of him 
William pursued his design, and forced the governor 
of the town to capitulate. The immoderate ambition 
of France now brought invaluable aid to the Dutch, 
for tlie Emperor and the King of Spain dispatched 
troops against Louis XIV. An Imperial army of 
20,000 foot and 10,000 horse, under Montecucoli, 
marched down to the Low Countries; and Cond6 
in vain attempted to prevent the junction of the 
two armies, which was effected after William had 
taken Khynbeek by assault in the way; and the 
Confederates, not thinking themselves sufficiently re* 
paid for the loss of Maastricht by the capture of 
Noerden, sat down before lionn, which was garrisoned 
for the Elector of Treves by 2000 French. The Prinee 



3 Prior to tliis siege of Maastricht, L'Ajttaque deM Places Piorim 
consisted trnMy of an approach by zigzags directed on the crowa 
of the glacis, always ex^XMed of course to the direct fire of sudi 
Iwtteries as could be established to check it. Vauban, leeiiig the 
risk and danger of this mode of proceeding, here invented ''The 
Parallels," armed with heavy batteries that covered the m^ 
pnNu;hes with their direct fire, and ruined the defenoea of the 
enemy by ricochet. 
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of Cond^ durst not hinder the siege, although he 1673. 
succeeded in passing 100 horse through the Con- "" 
federate lines, who had made their way from Birchein ^^^^ 
into the city. The besiegers, however, advanced 
their trenches, and laid their mines, and were preparing 
for the assault, when the governor demanded articles, 
and surrendered the place upon the ordinary con- 
ditions. 

After this Montecucuh, having quitted the army to 
go to Vienna, the Prince of Orange assumed the entire 
command of the Confederates, and fell back to 
Vesseling. Although Turenne was at the head of an 
army on the banks of the Moselle, yet he was held 
there in check by the Duke of Lorraine; and the 
French, owing to the changes in their political affairs, 
were under the necessity of abandoning the greater 
part of their conquests in the Low Countries. Accord- 
ingly Luxembourg withdrew all his garrisons, making 
the inhabitants pay dearly before he left them. The 
whole of Holland was evacuated by the French at 
this time, excepting Grave and Maastricht. The 
States, to testify how sensible they were of the 
services done to the Republic by the Prince of Orange, 
entailed the dignity of Stadtholder upon his lawfnl 
issue by an instrument dated Februai*y 2, 1674. 

■ The King of France determined to indemnify him- 1674. 
self for the loss of Holland by the acquisition of 
Franche Comte, which had already been once coveted, 
occupied, and again surrendered to the King of Spain, 
but which was now a second time overrun by the Due 
de Noailles and Vauban, and taken possession of in six 
weeks — Conde at the same time occupying Besan^on, 
Dole, and Salins. While these affairs were in progress, 
the Prince of Orange repaired to his army at Bergen- 
op-Zoom, and immediately carried it forward to Malines, 

3 I desire to correct an error of the press, which I find on 
present reference to have crept into my bic^^phy of Conde, 
where the transactions of 1674 have been inserted under 1673. 
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bdMjiiti^ liiiiinnir nil liig ^ihmiI in MniliHttt l.n itvi^tl liim 
qmH' iif riiiil.iii(/iMiiii'.q 'riin Knitioli KliiH. mI'I-oi Mir 
i-iiiit|iiiiRf. Ill l<'i4iir|iii I 'iitiil.i't, t-«>l.ii|-tiiM| 1.(1 Min |i|ttiiRiirrR 
111' iiiq |iiiliir.n , itiitj Mm I iii|iiit ii^ltnla MllvMtirnil j.n Niliiilir, 
vvliniii Miny l.nnlt Mm I 'imMtt , uml Miifimtt l.n Ihinitil. ^ nn 
Miii.f. Mm I Siiil'rilriii-ln iiiiiimn, tuitiilini iti^ 110,1 N >l >, wrm 
iipriiiii ritiiiiil.iwl III ftiiiiMi lliiili^til. liiWM-lilfl Mill ntiij of 
July Tim I'liin.w.l i*ntM, »l Mm liMitil i.l' IttpUi) 

liir-li, wan MlirMiii|iiw| nii Mm iniiiliH iil' Mm I'ihI.fifi, 
il.li<l VVilliiilii ilrl.Mriiiiiifwl |.ii Rcl. tijiiiti IiIh t-itttl)i NIhI ^\iP 
liiiii liiil.Mc Mill. lindMij^. iipiiii 11 roiwititMilnniHWi, Mini 
Mm |iii»:il,Miii t.iiht-.ii ii|i tiy liin M<1 vnt-ailty WilR lltiilRnilit-' 
itlil'--. Iitv iiiiiti.|i«-.il iiwiiy l-iiwiii'iln till t/ittmiiiiy TliM 
liiiiwil tiiiin li III Mm I 'nnliwlHiittn i^tiiiy witn (lil'i>ii|.Ml 
iViMiiM II alinii. |iwt|/li'' III Mii> l''lMlirli IWIIIi)! ; uml lilii- 
williRi.iilii|iii{.r Mild )iii/.ii|ilniiR al.|iii.M(/y , Mm l-M^'.l.irq liC 
I'liH iiinvr-iiir-lil. ivi|n iti Mim )il(/lii-<3t. iti>t{l'i^<* ''l'i<*''l'i"ltlltilr> 
M till (iiiiii In .: Iiwl l.lm inuii Ii. nml Wiin ((illnWM'l hll-Mr 
nil imImiviiI l*y Mm C'lujia <li- liiilnilln. iiiiilrf Mi(i t'lilK'H 
III Hi,i.n|/i'., wini iillri liiHiMii I Jiili-i viil, WM^R InllnwMl 
liy l.li«> ii'iii {miiimI iMiili-i M. (Ill Mniil.niny 'I'lifi 

liiM.ri Imil iiiil. )./irl. iiiiMi'-t Miiiii liMtmfl' im Mm 1 jl.li 
Annual., Mini Mii^ Ill-nil III my wilR hlidtll. Mm IiM.Im 
l.iiwii III ISiii'lii^, wlii'ii I ''iiiflA, wliM lind (itifSltMflifl 
wiMi ilia l{i-i II t.yn Mil-, ii'l viiiilii}/n wlii'li litR yfillti|/ 
iiiil.ii^/'ilii>:l' iifliM'l tiiiii i*y Mm it<|iiiqti|-|i i,\' M|m OliMrP 
Irll. iliiiil: III liiR iMiiiy. nl. l.i-li ii'i-liirlt lull li|ifitl 
llm Mill, III, II iiiniimiil. wli'.n l.lin iiiviilry nt wliifili 
il. vviic jii III! ijiiill y i-iiiii|iiiiiiwl vviWM i:|i|.iiiipjnll Mtii(iti|/«i 
Mm tiii|].ri q Mill) ilil.i |ii--g, nti wliii ti Q\n |/illiR (i|intif'(l 
Willi i''''|"' '*"'^ I iiiiiol.i r 'I'liM l'iiii«)(> itii Vii-l|f|fi 

iiHitil.. f/lin I iiiiiiiiiiiiilifl Mill iiiviilfy, Ri^iil' Ifi tJin 
I'liii'i-- III lhtiii{/'-- I'll 4'iiii't luiM.iiliiiiiq III' I'li'il-, wlii^li 
1 1 1-1 1 1 1}.; Iiiii-*:-! ^'iil. ii|i Willi till ^«|i(--ilil'iiili lllMint 
l.|ii^ yiiiiii{r riiMii. MiMiiiin III Nfi«qii.ii llHriitn t.li(i 

l< llil«iir«iii«-iil.. li'iw-vii, I iiill'l III I i VI'. ^ '(it|t|/t liiMi 
iil.l.iii h' il wiMi >:ii« Il vii/iiiii III. Mil 111 n<l III liiitRfi, ittlii, 
iili'l 'liii^rniiii^. Mull. Mi« lh||.<li \vi|i l«i|(il| (.(i flmW fill 
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As soon as thej fell back, the enemy fell with great 1674. 
fury upon the horse from under covert of the hedges 
and bushes. The Prince of Vaudemont endeavoured 
to make head against him with Prince Maurice's 
battalions, but it was all in vain ; and the three com- 
manders — the Duke of Holstein, the Prince of Solms, 
and the Sieur De Langray — were taken prisoners ; and 
the men ran away without even discharging their 
muskets. The Prince of Orange, sword in hand, 
endeavoured, by persuasion and example, to rally the 
fugitives, but was unable to stop them till they came 
upon a body of Spanish horse under the Duke de Villa 
Hermosa; when, about two o'clock, the Prince of 
Orange assumed a new position between St. Nicholas 
and Fayt, about which latter place was a great extent 
of hop-grounds. Here Cond6 made a renewed attack. Repulse of 
the right led by Luxembourg, and the left by Navailles : ^°'*"®' 
the former, after a bloody contest of three hours, failed 
to get possession of the village, and the latter could 
not break the line ; and in this state matters continued 
till ten o'clock at night. The Prince of Conde, con- 
tented with his victory of the previous evening, retired 
at break of day to his entrenched camp on the Pieton ; 
and the Prince of Orange at the same time withdrew 
his army also from the battle-field. The French were 
said to have lost 8000 killed and wounded, and the 
Dutch 10,000, including some prisoners. The battle 
lasted fourteen hours, and the carnage was frightful. 
Conde himself had three horses killed under him. The 
Marquis de Chavagnac makes this just observation on 
this battle : " On which side soever the victory may 
have been, neither party gained any thing by it on 
which to sing a Te Deum. Nevertheless this was sung 
at the Hague, Brussels, Vienna, Madrid, and Paris. 
The Prince of Orange was undoubtedly overreached by 
Conde's attack, which caught him committing a fla- 
grant military blunder; but he displayed undaunted 
bravery, having had several horses killed under him, 
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1674. and sparing nothing that could repair his fault and 
facilitate a recovery of the victory ; and in this " he 
carried himself," said Oond6, " like an old captain in 
all, hut only in ventuiing himself too much like a 
young man." Both armies withdrew into quarters; 
and it was this campaign that terminated Condi's 
hrilliant career — as after this he was ohliged, by the 
infirmities of gout and broken health, to withdraw from 
active service. William, however, still kept the field. 
General Eabenhaupt had undertaken the siege of 
Grave, which was so vigorously defended that the 
Prince of Orange in person repaired to the trenches, 
and soon determined it by the surrender of the Marquis 
de Chamilly, the governor. The Confederate army 
then marched to Oudenarde, against which the trenches 
were opened on 16th September. This place was held 
for the King of France by a mixed garrison under 
the Sieur de Eoquaire, and was immediately besieged ; 
but the advance of the French army obliged William 
to raise the siege on the 9th October. The Allies 
then laid siege to Dinant and Huy, and Cond6, tired 
of the campaign, made no effort to save them. 

In the year 1675 the Prince of Orange was seized 
^^S^^Hi ^^^ ^^^ small-pox, and prevented from taking the field 
the small- till it was so late in the year that nothing important 
could be undertaken by him. Both his father and 
mother had died of this disease in the prime of life ; and 
it was enough to terrify a youth of twenty-five, even 
though he had seen death on many a battle-field. 
The disorder took a serious turn; for the eruption 
refused to come out, so that the worst consequences 
were anticipated. At this time an old woman's 
remedy, not quite worthy of the country of Boerhaave, 
was recommended by the attendant physicians, — that 
if some young healthy person, who had never had the 
disease, would enter the Prince's bed, and hold him in 
his arms for a short time, the animal warmth mig^t 
cause the small-pox to break out, and the patient might 
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be saved. It was not easy to meet with any one with 1675. 
sufficient devotion to save the young Stadtholder at — 
the risk, or almost certainty, of the sacrifice of his own 
life ; but, at length, a young page of the Court, who 
had been William's playmate, and who lived to become 
his most cherished counsellor, ventured his life to save 
his friend and master. William of Orancre recovered. Recovers, 
and Bentinck caught the disease, from which he yotion of 
narrowly escaped with life. But he lived to hold the Bentinck. 
first place in the personal confidence and favour of 
William, was with him in all his wars, and was con- 
stantly employed by him in affairs of state through- 
out his reign : he is also said to have been the last 
person to whom William spoke on his death-bed. 

Although negotiators for a peace assembled at 1676. 
Nimeguen in the beginning of the year 1 676, yet this ^-^f 
circumstance did not prevent the Christian King from peace, 
continuing the slaughter of mankind for the gratifica- 
tion of his own absurd ambition. The Prince of 
Orange therefore continued during the winter to get 
his army well organized to receive his adversaries at 
the opening of the ensuing campaign. Turenne was 
was now dead, and Conde invalided ; so that the French 
armies took the field under the Marshals de Crequi 
and D'Humiferes, the latter of whom crossed the 
frontier opposite Courtrai with 15,000 men, and laid 
all the country round under contribution, because the 
Spanish force there was not able to hinder them. 
Crequi also advanced on the 26th April to blockade 
Cond6 with 16,000 men ; and William came down to 
unite his forces with those of the Duke de Villa 
Hermosa, on news arriving that Louis XIV. had 
quitted Paris with a reinforcement of 10,000 men 
under the Duke of Orleans. The King arrived in time The French 

to witness the surrender of Cond6, which His ^ke Cond6 

and Bon- 
Highness was unable to relieve, and then sat down chain. 

before Bouchain, which the Grand Monarque captured 

likewise on 10th May, and then returned to Paris in 
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1070. Uift U'fjfijimnf^ of July. 71»fj Prince of Orafig^e wm 

*~ iinAhlf! with only HSj/HH) mtm i^^ftintt 4H,000 to inier^ 

f(}T(' w'tih thf^fi'; opfrratioTiM ; but mi mkiti as the King 

ha/I givf;ri iifi thf; command, and ihd PVench army had 

hficomfj divid*5d, ha ]fTO(:tuuM to invent Maa«tricht« 

^Dift fti^$<f? wafi f^airi^jd on the entire year with 

^rf;at vigour and rcwAuiufTiy but with no inieeeMfal 

n'Riilt. MiH ni^bm;K» ha^] at this perio<1 in hii 

arrny a divifiion of 2fKK) Kn^liflh tr/Kifm under the 

rornrnand of (yolon'iU F^mwick, Wlddin^(ton, and 

Anhby ; and thf;^^! w^Tf; aiif(m<nit^'d during the autumn 

by a i\uih\tf'.r of vohmU'^^nf wlio came acrofM frrnn 

Knj^larid f/» wif.n*'«ft a campaign. 'Diftfte young fire* 

f;ai'T^ rnndf*. it, a ]tf^fH}Uft\ re/]tic»t to the Prince that 

ih^y mi((ht bf! ]t*'TffuiUi(\ io try tb^dr hand at ftsaaulting 

thf; ftf,f>ri'; ^all, and fti^nalizcd ihtimnfjlvcMf SM may 

rca/Iily }»^5 b^-H^-vcd, with extraordinary raknir in 

a matfi^r «o f:haracf,e.ri«tir'al!y Hritigh. 

TJj' *»"«« The Hw^c. bavinj^ been raised 20th Aii^at, the Dutch 

tr'uH annytfirned into winter fj!iarf.er«; and the Prince of 

rttiMnh Oranj^e, leavlnj^ it under the command of Count 

Waldeek, r^rfjirned to the f fa^iie to me(^ the Htatea in 

their O^aieral AnwiMy. He found that the nego* 

tiat^irft at Nime^iien were making but mIow progretft 

towards a jKraee, and tb^^fTfr^re made hi« proparatioM 

J 077. for a new eampaij^n in 1077, FJefore the winter broke 

I^Xrr'*'"^'' *'^'" yrf'.iu'.h anny, numl^^dng from 50,000 to 

Vfll#^i- (K)/KK) men, UtftU the field und^'T the Mar/sehal Dalce 

ri4^mK f,( Uuxt^nUmr^f nnd on 2Stb F'eliruary invented Valen* 

eienne«, whieh wa« j<arriw»ned by 2000 Walloonty 

Hpaniftfi and ftalian infantry, and by 1(XX> horse, under 

the brother of the. Prine^j d*Kpemay. IjOuw XIV« 

always liked a nie^f;, and arrive^l in f>er»on at the 

Kn^ieb enmp earlier than iiflual,and gave orders himself 

for thf; ripening of tlie tre.nehen and the place of the 

batt^^riefl. The fire wan hot u]xm the ramj;arts and 

iifKin the f/>wn ; and Vaulian judieiouidy advised an 

attnek in tlie morning, when it would t>e hrast expeeted ; 
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SO that it was captured by surprise and assaalt in full 1677. 
dajligbt; then the King on 17th March sat down — 
before Cambraiy and sent his brother, the Doke of 
Orleans, to invest St. Omer at the same time. 
These yigoroos proceedings of the French alarmed the 
States-General, who sent an ui^nt request to the 
Stadtholder to take the field and check the progress of 
the French arms. The Prince immediately marched 
down with so much expedition, that he arrived on the 
banks of the Peene before the enemy was aware of 
the approach of the Dutch army, repaired the bridges, 
and passing over, took possession of the Abbaye de 
Peenes. But the King had received information of 
the Prince's march, and sent up a reinforcement of 
nine batteries under General Trocy. The Duke of 
Orieans was enabled to cover his siege with 15,000 
men in position ; his right, under the Mar6chal "* 
D*Humieres, being posted near Aplingheim, and his left, 
under Luxembourg, resting in face of the Abbey. The The battle 
Duke of Orleans took post in two lines, — the infantry jf ^*?°* 
in the centre, and the cavalry on either flank, defeat of 
D*Humieres attacked the Dutch left wing ; but the the Prince, 
ground was so beset with trees and hedges, that 
they could not obtain possession of the Abbey ; 
which, however, the Prince ordered to be fired, lest 
the French should entrench themselves in it. At the 
same moment, the French cavalry of the other wing 
fell upon the Dutch horse and drove them back, taking 
some prisoners ; but William rallied them, and he then 
steadily resisted the attack upon the centre, but 
Luxembourg turned his flank with his cavalry, and they 
made the French fly in their turn. In the end he 
was worsted, and compelled to repass the river, but 
he retired in good order towards Poperingue. This 
battle at Mont Cassel cost His Highness 3000 killed, 
and twice as many wounded, 4000 prisoners, with thir- 
teen guns, and upwards of fifty colours. The French loss 
was under 5000; and the Duke of Orleans obtained 
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1677. possession of Casscl on the 22nd April ; but he did 
"" not follow after the Prince of Orange, or gain any 
other results from his victory. It is related by Sir 
William Temple, that in this battle, when endeayoor- 
ing to rally his flying troops, he struck one of the 
fugitives across the face with his sword, saying, "Thou 
rascal, I will set this mark upon you now, that I may 
hang you afterwards.*' By the acquisition of fresh 
troops from Munster and Brunswick, the Prince's 
army became augmented to 50,000 men, so that on 
6th August he invested Charleroi, but by the junction 
of Luxembourg and D'Humieres the siege was raised 
on the 14th. 
The Prince On the I7th October the Prince of Orange quitted 
England. ^^^ ^^^^J^ ^.nd, crossing to England, was received with 
great attention by Charles II. Sir William Temple 
had been the British Ambassador the previous year, 
and William had contracted an intimate friendship 
with him. As the two walked together, one fine 
January morning, in the gardens of the Houndslardyke 
palace, their conversation turned on marriage. The 
Prince said that, being the only one left of hia lineage, 
he had been often pressed by his friends to think of 
marrying, and he knew it was a thing to be done at 
one time or another. Temple's mission was specially 
that of peace ; and he quickly saw that a marriage 
between the cousins might advance it. But William 
said ho would only speak with him on the subject as a 
friend and not as an ambassador. He said, like a 
sensible man, that "no circumstances of fortune or 
interest would engage him, unless he could secure 
temper and principle in a companion ; that he was 
aware that he might not be very easy for a wife to live 
with ; for if she gave him trouble at home, it was a 
thing he should not be able to bear." After two 
hours' talk in this style, the Prince of Orange concluded 
" that he would enter on the pursuit with the Lady 
Mary, of whom Temple said both his wife and sister 
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spoke with advantage. The Prince wrote to both 1677. 
Charles II. and the Duke of York to beg their favour "" 
in it, and desired their leave to visit England on the 
subject which now carried him over. On his arrival at His mar- 
Harwich he took post for Newmarket, where his royal ywge with 
uncles were enjoying the October Meeting, and had cess Mary 
much conversation with them about a peace ; but he Nov. 4. 
dexterously avoided, much to the surprise and amuse- 
ment of both, to say one word on the subject of the 
PrincesSr Sir William Temple was here to meet him, 
and he told his friend privately " that he was resolved 
to see the young Lady Mary before he entered into 
that affair." Charles II. said, sarcastically, that *'he 
supposed the Dutchman's whims must be humoured;" 
and accordingly he carried him to Whitehall, where he 
had him lodged, and then presented him to his fair 
niece at St. James's. The Prince, upon the sight of 
Princess Mary, was so pleased with her person and 
manners, or " humours," as he called them, that he 
immediately named the matter to the Earl of Danby, 
who named it to the King and Duke ; upon which 
Charles sent for the Prince, and said, " Nephew, it is 
not good for man to be alone ; I will give you a help- 
meet for you. But remember that love and war do 
not agree well together ; so we will first discuss the 
terms of a peace." But William, with his accustomed 
phlegm, replied, " that he must end his marriage before 
he entered upon the peace treaty." Danby was 
accordingly ordered to summon a Council, where the 
matter being declared and agreed to, the King pre- 
sented the Prince to his niece as the person he designed 
to be her husband. After this the whole Council went 
in a body to compliment the Princess, and 'the Court 
hastened to kiss her hand. So that it was in fact all 
settled before Barillon, the French ambassador, heard of 
it, who of course sent intelligence of it by express to 
Louis XIV., who declared in reply, " that the Duke 
had given his daughter to the greatest enemy he had 
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1077. in the world." And upon Danbj inquiring how His 
~~~ Majesty received the news, the Ambassador answered, 
'' as he would have done the loss of an army.*' The 
Prince of Orange likewise communicated to the States- 
General, by express, an affair that equally took them by 
surprise ; but they forthwith assembled, and testified 
their gratification by a public edict in terms of joy and 
satisfaction, declaring the mighty esteem they enter- 
tained for so glorious an alliance. This answer arriving 
in London on the 4th November, which was His 
Highnesses birthday, the marriage was immediately 
ordered to take place. It was Sunday, and nine o'clock 
at night, before the ceremony took place in the Lady 
Mary's bedchamber. The King and his Queen, the 
Duke of York and his Duchess, and Compton, Bishop 
of London, the bride's preceptor — who performed the 
service — were all who were ostensibly present beside the 
attendants. Beatrice, wife to the Duke of York, was 
hourly expected to lie in ; and such an event might alto- 
gether change the prospects of the bride, who was at 
this moment in the category of heir presumptive to the 
Crown of England. Charles, however, gave away his 
niece, and overbore her maidenly modesty by his 
boisterous jocularity. He called to hurry the pro- 
ceedings. " Come, Bishop, make all haste you can, lest 
my sister the Duchess of York should bring us a boy ; 
and then the marriage will be disappointed." The 
ceremony over at eleven o'clock, all the festivities that 
were then customary took place, breaking cake and 
drinking possets, by all who assisted at the marriage ; 
and the King, drawing the curtains with his own 
royal hand, shouted aloud, ^ St. George for Eng- 
land!" 
I*»Wic The people knew nothing of the marriage till the 

next morning, when they gave all public testimonials 
of their joy by ringiii^ o£ \iftV\a wvd bonfires. The con- 
duits ran with witve, aiv^ «^^\»«ica.\.% ^«t^ \a!«»%^ 
among the populace. TYve ^rvxv^^ %^xv\. -^ Vv.\stx^^,\ss 
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his favourite, Bcntinck, a magnificent cadeau de noce of 1677. 
jewels, worth £40,000. The Lady Anne, who at this "" 
time dearly loved her sister, was sick of the small-pox ; 
and the parental tenderness of the Duke of York had 
enjoined that all intercourse should be cut off between 
the sisters, who did not indeed see one another before 
the bride and bridegroom quitted England. There 
was a grand ball at Court on the 15th November, the 
Queen's birthday; and it had been arranged that 
the bride, attired as she was, very richly, with all her 
jewels, should go in this guise on board the yacht. But 
the wind that night setting in contrary gave her a 
reprieve, and she enjoyed her family circle, to which 
she was much attached, till the 10th. The Princess 
bade adieu to her beloved home at St. James's at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and repaired to Whitehall to 
take leave of the Queen, who told her, to comfort her 
breaking heart, "to consider how much better her 
case was than her own, for when she quitted her home 
she had not even seen her husband." " But, Madam," 
replied the Princess, " your Majesty came to England ; 
and I am going out of England." The King and the 
Duke accompanied the bride and bridegroom down the 
river as far as Erith, where they all dined together ; 
and the married pair then re-embarked at Gravesend 
under all naval honours, and escorted by an English 
and Dutch fleet. 

The Stadtholder brought back his bride to the William 
Hague in the first days of December. There had been ?f"^ ** 
but little time for courting, and it had been a hasty ^th the 
wooing ; but it was a most politic alliance, for orders Princess, 
were sent forthwith to the negotiators at Nimeguen to 
make common cause, and to act in strict alliance with 
the States- General ; and, moreover, Charles TI. recalled 
some troops that he had lent to the service of France, 
to make the appearance, at least, of a change in his 
policy. The British Parliament also now entered 
warmly into the contest, thanked the King for marry- 



IQ7H, in^ hiH iuchju tu u Prut(!Htiiiit Princo, and readily voted 

"^ tlu! ru(|uiHiin ttupplii'S for Mi'iidin^ out a ilijut of ninety 

Limlii XIV. inon of war, and an army of 20,870 mun. Louis XIV, 

tiiki'ii aueordin^ly, rouMod into runuwud nuuriKy, loft Purui 

VimtH. ^'''* 'li** army on tiio 7tli Fu1)ruary ; and, on the 

I Mi Maritl), to ilio aHtonislununt and not a littlo to the 

alarm of tlio Diiich, Hat down wiili 70,000 or 80,000 

mi'ti Ix'forn (iluMit, wlii(!h iiie Hpaniards had so 

nc^lciiidd to ^arrJHon, that thoro wuru not above 500 

or 000 mim in tlio phuMf, which accord inii^ly surrendered 

in nitio diiyH. 'I^ho French Kin^ then tunied upon 

Vpri'ri ; hut iliat pia(U3 rcHiMtitd fiomewhat longer. 

Jiiii havin^^ (rapiun^d UiIm alrio, Jlis MajoMiy, sated with 

ih<? ^'^''7 <'^ ^^^' KU(!C(!HHful and rapidly suoocedlug 

HU'^i'Ht n;iiini(;d to Parln. 

Nfffoiiii- In ihn jiKMiiiiiiiu) lUHH) Kn^liHh liorse and foot, under 

inmL n!i. ^'"' Dtikc of Motimouiii, iiio natural tton to the King, 

HutiM'tt ut arrivoti at liru^cH to riMtiforcu tho I'rince of Orang»*s 

Niiiii'jfiiHi. ^^J,^^^y jjn^ \^\^^^ I)ui<!ii wcni ^ctilnjf thoroughly tired 

of the war, and did not ihon know that the French 
Kin^*H n^HoiinwH, though he iiad Ixien victorious in the 
i\i'.U\f wi'Tii uti^trly itxhauHicd. LouiM XiV., however, 
with IliM woniftd arrogance, aH Hoon im he returned to 
i^iris, iiatightily Hcni to hJH amhaHsador at Nimeguen a 
propoHal of tctrniM to he dlHtrihutcd among the other 
ni'goiiatorH, Hiaiing wlnii, in hiM condeseension, he was 
dinpoHcd to yield to hJH tulverHarles. 

The SiaicH-Oeneral were vury urgent with theur 
allicH to accept what 11 is Mtijimiy o/Tered; but, in 
th(;ir haHte to anti(fi])ate the (Jonfedurates, they ware 
HMlonJHhed to find thai the French ambassadors re* 
fuH(;d their too refuly luitjiiieHcence, and demanded heavier 
ifondiiionM, 'V\w. other powers threw the odium of this 
precipiiallon lipon William, who, they said, had acted 
with a view U) a mat<:h with an Knglish Princess tot 
his own benefit at their cost. iJut he answered in- 
digmmtly thai ** it shall never be said that I sold my 
honour for a wife ;" and he {>ersuaded the Htfttea* 
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General to re-assert their dignity by withdrawing their 1078. 
ambassador from the Conference. Notwithstanding — 
this, however, Van Beverning signed a treaty with The Treaty 
Louis XIV., which the States-General ratified. dwploaBuro 

William was enraged to the greatest degree at the of William, 
success of this intrigue against himself, and took a 
somewhat unaccountable step to frustrate it. It hap- 
pened that Mons was at this period blocked up by 
Mar^chal Luxembourg, and was known to be reduced 
to great extremities. The Prince, knowing that the 
Spanish and English were posted near his army on the 
canal of Brussels, hastily quitted the Hague by night, 
on the 26th July, and joined his army ; when, having 
called a Council of War, he resolved to unite with the 
Generals of the Allies, and attack the French Marechal, 
who, reposing on the faith of the treaty, was marching 
leisurely to hinder some relief from approaching the 
town. Luxembourg had his quarters in the Abbey 
of St. Denys, and so little dreamt of any attack 
that he was at dinner when word was brought him 
that the Prince of Orange was coming to surprise 
him. The Marechal immediately mounted his horse, The Prince 
and collected some troops in Casteau ; but the guns of ^^^^^^ 
the Dutch opened upon the cloister with such effect bourg at 
that he was forced to retire in some disorder. In the Cartrau. 
meanwhile some English dragoons, under General 
Collier, followed by some infantry under General 
Delvick, routed the enemy, and in the midst of it the 
young Duke of Monmouth, who now saw fire for the 
first time, was at the side of the Prince of Orange, 
calling out, "Now follow me, follow me." The 
Spaniards on the left wing attacked Casteau, and forced 
the enemy at last to quit that place. The Earl of 
Ossory, with the Dutch footguards, continued in action 
for the space of five hours ; and William advance so 
impetuously with them, that he would have been cut 
down by an adventurous French captain, but for 
General Overkirke, who let fly a pistol at the French 
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1G78. officer, and so saved the PriDce's life. The Boke of 
— Luiembourg under favour of the night collected his 
troops, and retreated towards Mons, which place sur- 
rendered to his arms in a few days. The Prince of 
Orange, indeed, gained no decided advantage in this 
affair, which was a hold violation of the laws of 
humanity, if not of the laws of nations, for 2000 
French and as many of the Allies most needlessly lost 
their lives on either side in this discreditable affair. 

The negotiations for peace were not so soon adjusted 
between the Kings of France and Spain, the treaty 
between them not having been signed till the 17th 
September. But the end of the war was in many 
matters, arising out of the Spanish war and treaty, 
disastrous to the Prince of Orange : a great portion of 
his patrimony in Brabant underwent the conmion 
calamities of war by being laid waste. In Franche 
Comte, which had to change its masters, all the lands, 
furniture, and goods of His Highness were exposed to 
sale by sound of trumpet, as being deemed appanage of 
the Crown ; and it was a great grief to the Prince to 
lose his own Principality of Orange, beside the being 
exposed to the greatest indignities from the dominant 
Koman Catholic factions; for not only were the 
walls of his capital city demolished, but the Uni- 
versity was disfranchised, and the young students 
ordered to be sent home to their parents, while a pro- 
hibition was decreed against any of the Reformed 
religion being educated therein for the future. Our 
hero constantly affirmed that France had no other 
object in ending this war but the prospect of soon 
beginning another with increased advantage, and 
these encroachments were made designedly and in- 
solently in defiance of treaties as the conqueror. 

The Stadtholder now enjoyed many years of repose, 
and a very high consideration in Holland, where, not- 
withstanding a few dissentients of the old Barneveldt 
party, he was ix'garded by the public voice as one 
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without whose advice nothing ought to be done. 1678. 

He was looked upon as the preserver of their coun- 

try from the power of Louis XIV. ; and all Europe 

regarded him as the bulwark of the Protestant faith. 

Aifairs in England soon threw him in this character 

into the poUtics and counsels of the popular party there. 

In 1680, indeed, he was already in concert with the 1680. 

German princes in projecting an alliance against France, 

and the Earl of Sunderland, at the head of the King's 

government, entered into a particular confidence with 

him on that subject ; but in the year 1686 Bishop 1686. 

Burnet, happening to be on a tour upon the Continent, 5*^ ^^ 

came to the Hague, where he was received with great goes to the 

confidence, and both the Prince and Princess of Orange Hague, and 

18 ruceived 
entered freely with him upon public afiairs. The conse- i^^ t^g 

quence of this beginning was that William came into confidence 
correspondence with all the principal Protestants during ° *""' 
the anxious time that followed King James's accession 
to the throne. At length many of the English nobility The Prince 
and gentry, and some of the principal clergy, invited ^ *?v^*^ . 
the Prince to come over and assist them by arms in contented 
the recovery of their constitutional rights : and, not Enghsh to 
satisfied with a mere invitation, several of the highest their assist- 
rank went over to Holland, and personally urged and ance by 
encouraged the Prince to assist in the deliverance of 
their State and Church by force of arms. William was, 
without doubt, a man actuated by ambition, and was 
readily persuaded to do that which might at once shed 
lustre apon his own name and gratify his intense 
hatred against France. His Highness, however, before 
he pledged himself, held personal conferences with 
Castenega, the Spanish governor of the Netherlands, 
and with the great heads of the German Protestants, 
the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, the Land- 
grave of Cassel, and with the Princes of the House of 
Lunenburg, to induce them to undertake to defend 
the Continental interests of William during his absence 
in England. 
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1686. A dispute arising about the vacancy of the 
~~ Electorate of Cologne, the Prince of Orange had 
no difficulty in persuading the States-deneral to 
form a camp between Graye and Nimeguen for the 
protection of their interests in this dispute betweoi 
Austria and France ; and he advanced money out of 
his own resources towards equipping for service twenty 
ships of the line. It happened fortunately that the 
cruelties inflicted on the Protestants by Louis XIV., 
and the terrors that spread to Holland from the 
bigotry of James II., kindled such a religious resent- 
ment among the Dutch, that, although the Stadtholder 
was too prudent to take the States-General into his 
confidence, the body of the people evinced the utmost 
eagerness for these warlike attempts. Thus things 
1688. continued until July and August, 1688, with so 
much secrecy and so little suspicion that neither the 
Court of England nor of France seemed to feel any 
alarm about them. At length an advertisement of the 
preparations in Holland reached James II. from the 
King of France ; but the former did not think mat- 
ters so near a crisis, and suffered his alarm to subside. 
The Prince At this time Marshal Schomberg entered into a par- 
decides on ticular confidence with the Prince of Orange ; and, as 
vasion of he was a man without allegiance or country, he readily 
England, accepted the service of William. Admiral Herbert, who 
had private grounds for animosity against King James, 
went over to Holland, and accepted the ofler made to 
him by William to command His Highness's fleet as 
Lieutenant-General ; for it was thought that nothing 
was so likely to make the English fleet join the under- 
taking as to see one who had so lately commanded 
themselves in command of the Dutch fleet. The 
Prince still continued to cover his design, and he 
ordered a review of his army, and made preparations 
for an encampment of two months at Nimeguen, while 
Fagel, the friend and minister of the Stadtholder in 
Holland, undertook to obtain a loan of four millions to 
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the Prince from the States-General for the Prince's 1688. 
object. 

King James, having allowed himself to neglect the 
information of the King of France, was astonished 
when he received from the British minister at the 
Hague most unquestionable advices of the intended 
invasion of England. And now, having definitively 
settled all the preparations, Herbert went to sea 
with the Dutch fleet, and was ordered to stand over 
to the Downs, and try whether any of the English 
fleet would come over to him. But the con- 
trary winds that prevailed made the attempt im- 
practicable ; and very soon a storm, amounting to a 
terrific tempest, arose at south-west, and the fleet 
was forced back again to Helvoetslys. But this was 
followed by a wind from the east, on the Ist Novem- Departure 
ber, when William, calling God to witness the purity ^ *J*® 
of his intention, went on board the flagship. His 
armament consisted of fifty stout ships of war, twenty- 
five frigates, and an equal number of fire-ships, and 400 
transports, carrying 14,000 soldiers. The Prince 
carried on his ship the flag of England, inscribed, 
" The Protestant Religion and the Liberties of Eng- 
land;" but on his state barge he carried an Orange 
flag, and upon it the motto of the House of Nassau, 
" Je maintiendrai." The fleet, however, had been but 
few hours under sail when there arose such a storm as 
dispersed the whole fleet ; but the rendezvous had been 
prudently and fortuitously appointed for landing at 
Torbay. This was on the 4th November, the birth- 
day of the Prince of Orange, — who was now thirty- 
eight years of age, — and the eleventh anniversary 
of his marriage. His Highness dedicated his time 
to his devotions as he continued his course down The forces 
the Channel; but before night the fleet was carried ^^^ 
into Torbay, where the forces were landed with such 
diligence and tranquillity, that the whole army was on 
shore before day broke ; but the wind, again rising to 
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1GS8. a hurricane, would have rendered a disembarkation 
impossible if the landing had been deferred for only a 
few hours. It was the 5th November, the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot, when the Prince entered the 
village of Brixham ; and, turning to Bishop Bume^, 
he said, ** Ought not I to believe in Predestination?" 
At three o^clock he mounted his horse, and rode with 
Schomberg to reconnoitre. They found the English 
every where celebrating their national holiday as they 
rode four miles forward, and lodged at a little town 
called Newton-Bushell. The army marched from 
Torbay the following day at noon, and the march 
was continued to Exeter. But, instead of meeting an 
enemy, he here encountered a powerful friend; for 
Cou)*teDay of Powderham Castle sent his son to pray 
the Prince to come and sleep at his seat that night ; 
which His Highness did, and remained there foux* 
whole days. 

The Prince stayed a week at Exeter, from which the 
Bishop and the Dean absented themselves ; and the 
magistrates evinced great backwardness in showing 
their sentiments. Indeed there was not at first the 
encouragement that was expected ; but, on the tenth 
day, the nobility came in one by one, and among them 
Sir Edward Seymour, by whose advice an association 
was formed, which was signed by all persons who had 
rallied round the Prince, and was then sent to all 
parts of the kingdom, and signed by great numbers 
every where. From this time affairs changed and 
prospered. The army marched forward to Salisbury, 
where Lord Combury, the son of the Earl of Clarendon, 
to WiilP deserting from the King's army, brought three regi- 
ments over to the invaders. King James II. had 
selected Salisbury Plain as the place of rendezvous 
to assemble his forces, whither they now repaired from 
several sides with all possible diligence, and the King 
liimself arrived at the camp on the 19th November. 
The Earl of Fcvcrsham was his general, but the 
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monarch was now first apprised that many leading 1688. 
officers had avowed that they could not in their con- "" 
sciences fight against a Prince who was come over to 
secure their religion and liberties. The very next The descr- 
day the Lord Churchill (the great Marlborough) went qJ^Jjju 
over, with the Duke of Grafton, Colonel Berkeley, the Duke 
and several officers followed him This palpable proof ofGT9.fton, 
of the evidence of the information he had received, and 
particularly Churchill's defection, so depressed the 
spirits of the King, that he quitted the army, and 
returned to London with a precipitation that re- 
sembled a fiight. On his arrival he learnt that the The Prince 

Prince of Denmark, who had quitted him on the road , °* , 

^ , mark and 

at Andover, had gone back to the Prince of Orange ; the Prin- 
and that his daughter, the Princess Anne, had pri- ^^^ Anne 
vately withdrawn from Whitehall, and gone to Not- King, 
tingham. These things put the poor King into the 
most inexpressible dejection of mind, to see himself 
forsaken not only by those whom he had trusted and 
favoured, but even by his own children. 

The Prince now marched forward to Sherborne. A Advance of 
foolish ballad was composed at this time treating the tJ*f Prince. 
Papists m a very contemptuous manner, which had a the ballad 
burden said to be made up of Irish words, " Lero, lero, of " LilU- 
LiUi-bullero." The whole army took up this chaunt, 
which was adopted as they marched by all people, both 
in town and country ; and perhaps never had so 
trivial a thing so great an effect. It was originally the 
plan of the campaign to have secured Bristol and 
Gloucester, and so have marched to Oxford ; but the 
King's precipitate return to London put an end to this 
precaution, and the Prince resolved to make all the 
haste he could to the capital, where things were taking 
a course greatly in his favour. On the army amving at 
Hungerford, His Highness was met by Commissioners KingJames 

from the King, to ask him what he demanded. A day ^?^ ^™" 
° , , "^ missioners 

was taken to consider of an answer. The Prince to William, 
desired the Earls of Oxford, Shrewsbury, and Clarendon 
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1688. to treat with the Marquis of Halifax and the Earls of 
Nottingham and Godolphin, whom the King had sent; 
and they delirered the Prince's answer to them on 
Sunday the 8th December. The King seemed at first 
disposed to accept these proposals, and called an extra- 
ordinary Council of all the peers that were in town to 
deliberate upon them. Before the Council broke up, 
the King, addressing himself to the Duke of Bedford, 
said, '^ My Lord, you are a good man, and have a great 
influence ; you can do much for me at this time." To 
which his Grace replied, *' I am an old man, and can 
do but little ; but I had once a son, who could now 
hare been very serviceable to your Majesty." The 
King was struck dumb with his answer, for it was he 
who had sent Lord William Bussell to the block. 
Flight of But the same night James II. took counsel with his 
Ja^ II. Popish counsellors, who thought it most advantageoiis 
to their religious hopes that the King should preserve 
all his pretensions, though at present unable to support 
them, and advised him to withdraw into France. The 
Queen prevailed with the King not only to consent to 
this, but to let her go there first to make ready for him; 
and accordingly she went on the 10th December to 
Portsmouth, and from thence crossed to France in a 
man of war. The King, determined to follow the 
Queen in disguise, sent the same evening to the Lord 
Chancellor, and commanded him to deliver up to him 
the Great Seal. The same night, or about three o'clock 
in the morning of the 11th, James, dressed in a plain 
suit and a bobwig, took water at Whitehall, accom- 
panied by a few attendants, who were not acquainted 
with his intention. He pretended to be the servant of 
Sir Edward Hales, who carried the Great Seal, and 
flung it into the river, in order that nothing might be 
legally done by the State in his absence. The Earl of 
Feversham, as soon as he was apprised of the King's 
flight, dismissed the army, and gave notice of it by 
trumpet to the Prince of Orange, who, while advancing 
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to Oxford, rested at Abingdon, where he receired this 1688. 
notification, and moved immediately to Windsor. But ~" 
the poor King, disappointed at not finding the vessel j ^"\^ 
he had ordered to meet him at Faversham, had been Whitehall, 
stopped by the police, and had been brought back to 
Whitehall on the 16th December. 

His Majesty's return threw the Prince into great 
perplexities. It is true that the King had no army, 
and was in no condition to command any thing. In- 
deed he wrote to the Prince to invite him to meet him 
at St. James's, that they might personally confer 
together on the means of redressing public grievances. 
But the Prince thought it better to continue his 
march, and moved forward to Sion House, near 
Brentford, whence he despatched his Dutch guards 
to take possession of all posts about Whitehall and 
St. James's. The King sent to request Count Solms, 
who commanded the guards, to allow him to have 
his own guard ; but upon a refusal he desired per- 
mission to withdraw to Eochester, which he did 
about noon on the 18th ; and a few hours later the The Prince 
Prince of Orange made his entry into London, with- of Orange 
out pomp, at about four o'clock in the afbemoon, in a London, 
travelling carriage drawn by post-horses, with a cloak- 
bag strapped at the back of it. In this guise he slunk 
across the Park into St. James's Palace. It happened 
to rain very heavily ; but great nimibers had assembled 
on the road-side, desirous to see the great man enter. 
The day drew on, and they had stayed very long in the 
wet, when this miserablecor^47^ passed by,andimmensely 
disappointed the mob. But he, being an enemy to show 
and parade, averse to all popular arts, and dead to the 
voice of popular joy, took no notice whatever of the 
acclamations of the people, and passed on in a manner 
at once so undignified and ungracious as to cool very 
much the popular enthusiasm towards him, and to set 
their spirits upon the fret. The pubUc bodies, how- 
ever, waited upon the Prince on his arrival, and 
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1688. expressed their zeal for his cause — the Lord Major, 
"" Aldermen, and Common Council, and a great many 
other hodies, and the nohilitj and others also in great 
numhers. Old Sergeant Maynard came with the men 
of the law ; he was nearly ninety, and the Prince took 
notice of his great age, saying he helieved " he must 
have outlived all the lawyers of his time." The old 
man wittily replied, " True, Sir ; and I should have 
outlived the Law itself, if your Highness had not come 
over.'* The Bishop and the Clergy waited on the 
Prince the following day, when the Prince and Princess 
of Denmark took up their lodgings at the Cockpit, as 
James II. if nothing had happened. The King remained at 
France. Rochester till the 23rd December, when he quitted it 
privately at three o'clock in the morning with his natural 
son the Duke of Berwick, and went on horseback as far 
as the sea-shore, where he found a frigate that landed 
him at Ambleteuse, in France, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to join his Queen at St. Germain. Thus, with- 
out firing a single shot, the Prince of Orange obtained 
possession of the King's palace, and had his royal 
person in his power for several weeks. Within three 
days of James's departure the Prince was requested to 
take upon himself the administration of public affairs 
until a Convention could be assembled to settle the 
constitution of the kingdom. 

The Prince remained at St. James's all this time 
with a patience and forbearance that were most 
remarkable, going but little abroad, and hearing all 
that was addressed to him, but seldom making any 
answers. After this reserve had continued for several 
weeks, he called for some of the leaders, and imparted 
to them that he had been given to understand to 
his surprise that one of the intended measures would 
be for placing the Princess his wife on the throne, 
and that he was to reign by her side by courtesy. 
He said that no maiv eoxiX^ ^«\Ai«viv ^ ^otoaxik. \3Mst^ 
than he did the Pntvce^^ \ Wt V^ vjt^a %«i T»».^fc,vikaJs» 
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he could not think of holding any thing by apron- 1688. 
strings, nor should ho think it reasonable to have ^ 
any share in the government unless it was put in his 
own person, and that for term of life. If they 
thought fit to settle their constitution otherwise, 
he should not oppose it, but would go back to 
Holland, and meddle no more in their affairs. This 
was presently told about, and was not in fact intended 
to be kept secret, as it helped not a little to bring the 
debates at Westminster to a determination. At length Parliament 
both Houses agreed, and voted severally that the ii^noeand 
Prince and Princess of Orange should be King and Princem 
Queen of England, but that the sole and full regal Q^^f 
power should be in the Prince only, in the name of England, 
both. This was only carried on a division in the 
House of Lords by two or three majority, in a House 
of 120 ; and it went very hard in the Commons. 

On the 12th February the Princess arrived in London> 1689. 
expressing her satisfaction at the decision, for she said 
" she was the Prince's wife, and never would be other 
than she might be in conjunction with him and under 
him." The next day the Prince and Princess of Orange 
being seated on two large chairs under a canopy of state 
in the Banqueting-House at Whitehall, both Houses of 
the Convention waited upon them in a body, and, 
having read to them the Declaration agreed upon, 
made a solemn tender of the Crown to their High- William 
nesses : and the same day they were proclaimed King *°oLj5J*'?j 
and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, by the 
names of William and Mary, amidst the shouts and 
acclamations of the people. To those who are super- 
stitious about days and seasons it may be interesting 
to know that the 13th February, 1689, on which this 
great and solemn act was ratified, was Ash Wednesday. 

James and his Queen had been assured by Louis Kind re- 
XIV., that he should be received in Franco with "^^^^^ 
every mark of cordial affection. So that when their \jom§ XlV. 
Majesties arrived the first day of January, the King 
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1689. of France went down with extraordinary state to the 

— Hall of Guards to receive the ex-King, and apprized 

him that this Palace was assigned as a residence for 

his family and Court, with 50,000 liyres a month for 

their support. 

The only hope left to King James of recovering 
his throne now rested upon the efforts of the Roman 
Catholic party in Ireland. Tyrconnel was still Lord 
Lieutenant, and reminded the exiled King that he was 
still the undisputed sovereign of Ireland ; hut he 
pressed upon His Majesty his need of supplies, and 
sent over the Lord Mountjoy to explain personally the 
situation of affairs. The King of France at once 
assured him that he should have the assistance of such 
forces as could be spared from the necessity of uphold- 
ing the war in the Netherlands. An army consisting 
of 2500 English and Scotch volunteers, together with 
about 6000 Frenchmen, and about 100 French officers, 
to organize a native force, embarked at Brest at the 
latter end of February, carrying with them a great 
treasure of money, as a loan from the French 
King. The parting of the French Monarch with 
the ex-King is pictured with great detail by the 
French Memoir writers. Louis XIV. unbuckled the 
sword he wore, and presented it to his brother, teUing 
him he hoped it would prove fortunate ; and then, 
embracing him in the sight of all his Court, said, with 
a bluntness that nevertheless savoured strongly of true 
kindness, " The best wish that I can offer to your 
Majesty is, that I may never see you again." The 
French King ordered a convoy of fourteen men of war 
and six frigates to escort the invading expedition, and 
ordered to be sent on board the King's barges a most 
royal and splendid camp equipage, — plate, tents, Ac., 
and a round sum of money for his pocket. 
James James landed with this army at Kinsale on the 12th 

Khisale March. He was received in the kingdom that yet re- 
MArch 12, mained to him with acclamations of joy, for the Irisli 
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Boman Catholics regarded him as a martyr to their 1689. 
religion. The Viceroy appeared at the head of 40,000 "" 
men, mostly half-naked peasantry, ready enough to fight, 
hut neither armed nor disciplined. The first act of the 
King on receiving Tyrconnel was to create him a 
Duke. King William's first knowledge of this 
expedition appears to have been the intelligence of 
James having sailed from Brest ; on which he King Wil- 
immediately declared war against France, and sent a ^j^^ ^^ 
Tae6S2Lge to both Houses of Parliament. The commo- against 
tion in London was very great, for of course there *''^^<^- 
was yet a considerable Royalist party, who, together 
with the Eoman Catholics, were revived in their hopes 
by the intelligence. Indeed the same night there 
was found written by some wag upon the walls of 
the Palace, " This great house to be let on St. John's 
Day." The pasquinade, though somewhat Popish in 
its calendar, was intended to intimate that the 
present Eoyal tenants of the Palace would be com- 
pelled to vacate it before the midsummer quarber. 

Before the expedition was known to have left the The Battle 
French shores, King William despatched Admiral ^^^^^^^''^ 
Herbert with twelve ships of the line from Spithead, in 
order to intercept the enemy. He was driven by 
stress of weather into Milford Haven ; but, learning 
the destination of the fleet, he steered for Kinsale, and 
at length, on the 1st May, discovered the naval force 
that formed the escort under Admiral Chateau Eenault 
riding safely in Bantry Bay. Herbert attacked, but 
after some inconsiderable loss retired from the fight 
to the Isles of Scilly. In the mean time a consider* 
able army was forming under the command of the 
Marshal Duke of Schomberg, to bring the kingdom 
of Ireland into subjection to William. This occasioned 
considerable delay, and in the meanwhile King James 
made good his possession of the kingdom. 

In the latter end of March King James made his James 
public entry into Dublin, being met at the ^aatle^^^ 
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gate by a brilliant procession of Popitb bisbops and 
priests in tbeir pontificals, bearing the best, wbich 
His Majesty publicly adored before all tbe people. 
So suicidal an act valued already half tbe subsequent 
battle of the Boyne ! Tbe Council at once issued a 
proclamation to summon a Parliament to meet on the 
7th May 

King William, to keep his cause alive, on tbe receipt 
of news from Londonderry that the Protestants there 
had shut their gates against James's troops, sent arms 
and ammunition to enable the place to maintain iti 
resistance ; and named Colonel Lundy, on whose 
fidelity he depended. Governor of that town. King 
James, having again quitted Dublin, advanced with 
his army, and, having taken Coleraine, had marched 
forward to invest a place almost in sight of London- 
derry. On receiving notice of the King's approach, 
Colonel Lundy ordered Colonel Crofbon to take post 
on the Long Causey, where he vigorously maintained 
himself for the night, when, being overpowered by 
numbers, he retired fighting into the city. Here most 
unexpectedly the Governor summoned a Council of 
War, who resolved that the place was untenable, and 
that the troops should withdraw out of it, and that 
the inhabitants should be left to make the best terms 
they could. The garrison was furious at this reso- 
lution, and threatened immediate vengeance ; but 
Lundy contrived to escape in disguise with a load of 
matches on his back, and to take boat for Scotland. 
An ofiicer having in the meanwhile gone out to King 
James, the Irish army advanced to the walls, when Mr. 
Walker, the Rector of Donoughmore, who had brought 
in a regiment that he had raised in Tyrone for the 
Protestant cause, and had now assmned the command 
of the town with 7020 men, gave His Majesty so 
warm a reception, that ho withdrew in haste to St. 
John^s town. 

It was certainly a bold undertaking for a Divine to 
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hope to maintain an ill-fortified town with a garrison 1689. 
deserted by its proper leader, and composed of many — 
inexperienced inhabitants frightened in their own homes, 
without any engineers to instruct them in the neces- 
sary works of defence. They had not above ten days' 
provision, and not above twenty guns, few of which 
were mounted. King James's advisers were divided in 
opinion as to the course to adopt to reduce London- 
derry. One proposal was, to march with an over- 
whelming power, and, as the place was not capable of 
resisting, to overpower all opposition, and take it : the 
other was, to block it up ; for in a little time it must 
surrender for want of food; and in the meanwhile 
the army might proceed to more vigorous designs. 

This brave and successful resistance of an almost open The siege 
town did however so discourage the enemy that, on the raised, July 
last day of July , they raised the siege, and marched away 
from Londonderry in the night time. The town of In- Successful 
niskillen signaHzed itself no less by the stubbornness and defence 
resolution of its defence, under Gustavus Hamilton the tyign 
governor. Summoned to declare for King James on the 
11th March, they resolved to stand firm in maintaining 
King William's title, and held their ground until the 
day before Londonderry was reUeved, when in a sally 
they are said to have routed and knocked on the head 
several thousands of Irish under Mackarty Lord Mount- 
cashel, at Newton Butler. 

The news of the raising of the sieges of Londonderry Marshal 
and Inniskillen induced Marshal Schomberg to hasten Schombei^ 
the new levies on board the transports, and on the 12th an army. 
August he sailed from Hoylake, on the Cheshire shore, 
with about ninety vessels, containing about 10,000 horse 
and foot, and landed at Bangor, opposite to Carrick- 
fei^s, without any opposition. Having then sent out 
his cavalry to scour t>he adjacent country to obtain in- 
telligence of the enemy, he sat down before Carrick- 
fergus, which surrendered to him on the 21st. During 
this siege he was joined by reinforcements, which 
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raised his army to about 14,000 men, inclading 2000 
horse ; and he now moved by Belfast on Dondalk, 
where he was thought to have rested rather unaccount- 
ably long, and indeed where he at length went into 
winter quarters. 

King William was impatient to take the field him- 
self ; but he found that he had undertaken a more 
onerous task than he had anticipated in attempting to 
settle the affairs of a people divided and subdivided in 
opinions, and prone to oppose any thing and every thing 
which he could suggesfc for the settlement of their con- 
stitution, after the most trying shocks of the severance 
of the State from the established family on the throne. 
The factions and heats of politicians and of sects quite 
oppressed him, and he was glad to tear himself from aU 
this worry by starting from London on the 4th June, 
having invested his Queen by Act of Parliament with 
full powers of governing solely during his absence. 

Attended by Prince George of Denmark and several 
noblemen of distinction, he repaired to Chester, slept 
the night at Gayton Hall, the seat of Squire Glegg, 
and embarked at Park-gate the next day, but did 
not land at Carrickfergus until the 14th. He lost 
no time after he landed, but went on to Belfast, 
where he was met by Marshal Schomberg, the 
Prince of Wurtemberg, and other generals. He or- 
dered the whole army to encamp at a place caUed 
Loughbritland, where, upon an exact review, he found 
it to consist of 36,000 men of all nations, — English, 
Dutch, French, Germans, and Danes, all well appointed 
in every respect ; for, although Schomberg had been 
charged by the ignorant with supineness, he had taken 
such a fatherly care of the troops that, notwithstanding 
many had died from the fatal epidemic that had pre- 
vailed in the army during their winter sojourn at 
Dundalk, they were now refreshed by the good provi- 
sions he had given them, or by the large magazines he 
had formed, that they were now much rather inclined 
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to encoimter the dangers of the field than to languish 1690. 
any longer in winter quarters. — 

The E^ng declared openly that he had not come to 
Ireland to let the grass grow under his feet, and there- 
fore ordered the army to march the same day from 
Loughhritland to Dundalk, and thence to Ardee. 
King James and his Court had chuckled over the 
difficulties that beset King William, and were so 
much elated with the news of the debates in the 
English Parliament, and by the distractions of the op- 
posing factions in the city of London, that they did 
not expect William would dare to leave England ; so 
that His Majesty had been six days landed in Ireland 
before they were apprized of it. This was, however, James 
no sooner known, than King James quitted Dublin marches to 
under a guard of militia, commanded by Colonel 
Luttrel, taking with him a reinforcement of old 
experienced French soldiers, lately come from France, 
and marched up to the Boyne, on the right bank of 
which his army was encamped, about as numerous as 
that of King William. After King James had assumed 
the conunand, he held a Council of War, wherein both 
his French and his Irish officers expressed their opinion 
against putting the campaign to the hazard of a battle. 

James was, however, English enough in his strategy 
to be bent upon a fight, for which he evinced 
uncommon confidence and alacrity. The position he 
had assumed was strong, having a deep river in his 
front, secured by a morass, and commanded by a rising 
ground; so that he thought he could not be attacked 
but with a manifest advantage on his side. William 
was equally plucky in marching up his army to the 
encounter, and when he had reached the north bank 
of the Boyne he gaUoped forward to reconnoitre his 
adversary's situation in company with Schomberg and 
his other generals. They could see the enemy's camp 
formed up in two lines aU along the river. Some of 
his mUaurage remarked that they were like a handful ; 
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1090. for thero woro only furty-Hix battalions in tho whole. 
"" On wliioh i\w Dutclunan c(K)lly n;])liHd, " Wo shall soon 
bo bott(T acc|ttRinto(l with their numbers.*' Ho then 
n^movod nearer to Old Hridg(% about 200 pocos up 
the river, on tlu; Hide of which lie stood, to take a 
KiiiK nuanT view of the ])OHition. Some fiold-pioces woro 

Willuini ,j^,^ openiul agaiuHt tlm corU^gn, with somu apparent 
HUHpieion that Ivin({ William was amon^ thorn ; and 
not only w(Te a man and two horsos killed by their 
fh'e eloHe to His Majesty, but a ball, at rioochet, 
(^raz(!d his ri)<ht shoulder, and caused a oonsidorablo 
Hearifutaiion. Hie f^unners perceiving the confusion 
that immediately n^igned among the attendants (al- 
though the old soldier bore the blow without the least 
emotion), rained a shout, which tho Irish army took 
u)), eoneluding that the King was killed; and several 
H(|uadr()i)H of horHn were H(^t in motion, as if they in- 
tend(Ml to tjike advantage of tho ciroumstonoe, and 
eroHH the rivcT to the attack. One of tho lloyal 
attendants having elap])ed a handkerchief on tho place 
wIktc the ball had torn the coat, I Lis Mi^csty only 
said, " there waH no neceHsity that tho bullet should 
have come nearer ;'* and after dismounting to have his 
wound examined, he again moiuitod his horse, and rode 
along the line to show himself to liis army after so 
narrow an eseajM;. It wan in the nature of things that 
thin shotild exeite the enthuHiaHm of his soldiers, but 
William (;ontinued his obsi^rvations without tho least 
emotion till four o^clock in the afternoon, when he dined 
on tht! field ; and afti^rwards, having completed his re- 
(!onnoiHane(s Ik; called his generals around him, and 
expn^HHcd hiH reHolution to attack tho enomy in the 
morning hy eroHsing tlu? river in their front. 

Marshal S(;hom1)<*rg o]))>oHed tlio design, and recom- 
mended that a considerahle detachment of horse and 
foot should be sent during the night to Hlanobridge, in 
order to cross the Hoyne there. King James was also 
at the same moment consulting a Council of War, and 
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resistiog the advice of Hamilton to send eight regi- 1690. 
ments towards the bridge of Slane. The cannonade, 
which had hitherto continued on both sides, now ceased. 
But King William before nightfall again rode quite 
through the army, and gaye orders to his men, as they 
were gathered round their camp fires, to provide every 
man a green bough, or sprig, in his hat, to distinguish 
them from the enemy, whom he had perceived to wear 
pieces of white paper for the same object. He also 
inquired particularly as to their being provided with a 
good stock of ammunition. 

The morning of the 1st July being come. Lieu- Battle of 
tenant-General Douglas moved at sit o'clock towards j^i„ i, ' 
Slanebridge, the young Count Schomberg leading 
forward the horse. Here they crossed the river with 
little opposition ; the Irish, retreating in some haste 
towards Duleek, were followed by young Schomberg ; 
but Douglas, with the foot, coming upon the main body 
of the enemy, sent back for reinforcements, and was 
obliged to await their arrival. The Dutch regiment 
of foot-guards awaiting this braved the fire at Old 
Bridge, wading up to their middle, and got over. 
King James had posted a strong body of musketeers 
behind the hedges and houses here, which galled their 
advance ; but the guards being followed up by some 
other battalions, they began to clear the obstacle, when 
they charged with great impetuosity under Sir John 
Hanmer and Count Nassau as they came out of the 
stream. But at the same time General Hamilton, with 
a considerable body of both arms, came from behind 
some hillocks, where they had not been seen, and 
broke through La CaiUemote's French Protestant 
regiment, where the gallant commander of the regi- 
ment received his mortal wound, and was carried back 
across the river. The men who had lost their leader 
began to lose heart and to give way, some of them 
even recrossing the river. Seeing this, the veteran 
Schomberg, who in his ardour to head them, had 
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1690. neglected to put on hig armour, poiating to the 
— enemy, exclaimed '* Allons, MesBieuro, regardez voft 
persecuteuFB ;'' and' with thlB short harangue they 
followed him to the charge, when a small body of King 
James's guards fell upon him, and he was slightly 
wounded in the neck. Jiut unfortunately the regiment 
of Cambon at this moment rashly fired upon these 
horsemen, and one of their balls struck the brave old 
Marshal a mortal wound, of which he instantly expired. 
Kin^ William mi|^ht be said to have been all thii 
time " (J very where." lie had crossed the river with the 
left win^ with some difficulty, for his horse was bogged 
on the oth(;r Hide, and he was forced to alight; but with 
some assistance lie got the horse out of hii ditliculty, 
remounted, and, with the Danish, and Dutch, and 
Inniskillen horse, fell upon the centre of the enemy, 
who, taken with a panic at the resolntenesB of the 
attack, retreated to the village of Dunmore. Here, 
however, the Irish made so vigorous a stand that, 
notwithstanding all King William could do, hig men 
recoiled before their opponents, until the rogimenti 
of Cunningham and Levison, dismounting, lined the 
hedges on each side of the defile, and did iuoh exe* 
Capture of cution upon the pursuers as abated their ardour. In 
Hamilton, the mel^e, Jtichard Hamilton, who had been the head 
and front of the brave defence of the Irish, wu 
wounded and taken, lie was brought up to the 
King, wlio asked him if he thought the Irish would 
make any further resistance. ''Upon my honour,'* 
replied tlie General, " I think they will." " Your 
honour!" said the King with ineffable disdain; ** Your 
honour!** and took no further notice of the out- 
rag(.'0UH treachery that had carried Hamilton over 
to the enemy wlien specially entrusted with Hii 
Majesty's confidence *. 

^ TliU Kicliurd Huniilt^m was the brother of Anthony, the 
writer of ** Ijoh Meinoires dc Grammont " and of ** La Belle UamU- 
toti " of CharleH tlic Secood'H Court. He waM a Komuiiiit, and had 
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The King had, as it afberwards appeared, reason 1690. 
enough to disregard Hamilton's opinion ; for their jx - "7 - 
general was no sooner taken than the fight ceased alto- james, who 
gether on the side of the Irish. They abandoned the quits the 
field with precipitation ; and Count Lauzun, a witness ^ ' 
of their panic, forthwith rode up to King James, who 
was posted with some squadrons of horse on the hill of 
Dunmore, to represent that if he remained there he 
would in a short time be surrounded ; that it had in 
truth arrived at the point that His Majesty ought not 
to hesitate to order a retreat. Accordingly he placed 
himself under the escort of the regiment of Sarsfield, 
and quitted the field. Lauzun continued to dispute 
the ground for some time with intrepidity and per- 
severance, and, having disposed his troops so as to 
withdraw with safety, conducted the retreat of the 
army in very good order. The loss on the side 
of the Irish was computed at 1500; — that of the 
English at not above 500 ; but among the former were 
Lords Dorgan and Carlingford, Sir Neil O'Neil, and 
the Marquis d'Hocquincourt ; and on the part of the 
latter, the renowned Marshal Schomberg. Both Kings 
have been blamed — one for not improving his victory, 
the other for his precipitate retreat. King James jameg re- 
went off as fast as he could to Dublin, where he stayed turns to 
but one night, and then posted away to Waterford, at *™^*^- 
which port he took ship for France, and, rejoining the 
Queen at St. Germain, made no second efibrt to recover 
his throne. King William, when he found he had 
gotten himself the victory, sent off Brigadier General 
La Meillioniere to invest Drogheda ; and on the 3rd 
Overkirk was despatched, with nine troops of horse, 
to secure the possession and tranquillity of Dublin. 

commanded as a Brigadier under the White Cockade, when he 
was made a prisoner at Xnniskillen. Here, however, he accepted 
his liberty, with a commission firom William to enter into nego- 
tiation with Ormond, when, with singular bad faith, instead of 
returning to London, he entered again into the ez-King^s service. 
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iOllO. 'lltl'.hti Wi'P: f'olJiiMrii liy tin: Jllitrli ^ilhl'ilh, w\ih 

^^iifi«<l ii'llliinridli into tin: (liir.iU:. VVillittJli 4:f|i:af|i|#i:<l 
on t.lnr Til It lit. l'\u^\nn. ivilliiii t.Mo jiiilm of JluMiji, 
win r«: In: I'-.iflil. tliat. liin niiil liitil lli;(l t.iit: kiii(/<lorii, 
iiinl lliiil. I.ln n: wiin Jmt. iiii ciii-iny in uituH uJUiifi 
t. w( uty-hiji mil* r. fif'tln: cajiitul. 

'1 lii: jvin;/ li;iil iiil.<-iiiliMl l.u \r,i\i: nim' wA it* Kni/lafMl 

• lin-rtly ; Init. In: ri-ri-ivi-d li:t,1.4:|n Ironi liih ^ltli:t:h tih 
•,i.'.niil\n\! :i.i \.it t.li<: Jif/hl.ilfi: ol' ali'uif'n tJji:n:, tliUL IjI: 

i<-ni;iiin-'l t.'i jfiiK t.liin^^1 in ttiAt-v vnia-.n: In; wuh. Hi; 

li-!.-.ij<-<l iiii iiiit|j)<; (t'-rhiiiit.iiiii 111' jfiiMJiiJi t.O tlifiiff: wliO 
V,<niM fliilii 1.0 t.lnrir alji -^JilliCi:, UnH tJM:tl iJiari.'lli:^ 
.i',v:i<^ -.Mill In.n army l.<i tin: vvchl. wanl. 'J'lit: |/aiTiK<iJife 
Iff 1\ ill.' iih ;, , VViil.'-f r<iifl. :ih(| I'liiicannoii f:a|jitijJaU:'i 
• #ii t.i Int.: i/l n.itf I'liinp; >iii1. v^itli lln-ir aniih an'l ha^^a^c. 

WiJIiiiin 'I In- Kiit;/ tin ii ju'i'-i <-')< <1 l.o P:i|lii-<: liillKrf'Jfrk, wlii'p: 

ifi'iin-fflit ti/ B/i ■ if I , .11 I ' 

' . .M'lii.K lij IS'ii .•• Jail ifiiiiiiniinli-il an L'uvi-i iioj* liaviiiif 

Miiiiri<ii. til' l><il>.'- ill ji<-r.'. jrli ami ^ai>.fii-l<i in liih \:\krv\ti*tii. 

On Un- Mli ol Au^Mi.tt., I.ln: \i\u\:^ a<'i.'i>nij/anitrfl Ly 

I'jiin-i itfiti'yH: ';! I>i niiniil-. , an'l ^jtrnnaU Ovt-ikiik an<i 

|ii- 'jiiilti 1) '.'/<-nt. \.n vji w t.lit; av<:nn<:)t t.'i I.Ih: t.own, ami 

t.li<: jWf.'.l.nrt: iilalliurA. On llji: iM.ii t.iii: L/iWfi wan hUlJi- 

nionrfl ; jnit, tin: lii-.iial anrtV/i:i' lii-in^ i'i:t.iij'n<'(l, onliriif 

wi I'i: pMvcn liff ilh in vr.-l.nn-iit, l^y t.ln: 4-nl.ii'ir aiijiy \ niA 

tiOO li<;i.f('j wjtli 1 000 (')n>.-i-n Idot., nia<l'; t.li<:ir an- 

pj'/.n-ln h in ['ntA oi'il'T. '\'\n: louiilry \n:\u\:^ fijiiclj 

jii1.< ii'.'-f-t.i <1 wit.ii In fl^^cii an<l Jitrlnrh, tin: \i\*iUfA:rti )ia/l 

i:<fni<: l.ioulil': ill j/pj/aiin^^ t.ln- v»a^ ; and wiiljin Jjalf- 

a-niil<: of t.ln; Uiwu, at a narrow j/anh i/<:t.W4:<:n two \n»\ih, 

. t.'/'i<l tin: liiitli Inii'Ri-, on t.ln: ri^Hit/ and ft;!! of wlj//iii 

t,ln: li< (!;/< •-. V/<l<- jjfn-d vvil.li liinr!k<:t4:i:rri. Tin; \\\U\/^ 
ininn:iii.-il.* ly oiil< rni u|; nonnr licM j/icrcH, wliii:li f:ov<:n:il 
I.Ijc (;ivj|jy, ami oji<:in d over lljciii wil.li H\nt\\ guofj 
rin-f I ,-,'. tJiat. t.ln. rni my wan diivi-n in, and twi; ViTV 
iid vant.apr* our, |io.-.t.i'. lor tin: i-i<'^<', on<: oi' whirlj wiUs 
<all<il < 'f'fiii vv'-H'i-. I'oit., VM:i'<: takifi j/OHM:HHioii fil': lljf 
'i1 In r liad tin- hii-.tm ;. u\ liavin^ liicn an old JluuihJj 
I'Oi t , anil tin- liani.di I roopr! wi'j'i: not a littlf; i/r«#ij<l to 
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hare it giTcn into their keeping. Four guns were soon 1690. 
placed on the former, and opened on the city. 

The King set up his tent within the distance of a 
mile ; and the guns now plajring from hoth sides, many 
shot fell near it, or passed over it. Before the inrest- 
ment could be completed. Colonel Sarsfield, with a body 
of cavalry, crossed the Shannon in the night, and inter- 
cepted some of the English artillery on its way to the 
camp, and disabled it, but could not carry it away. The 
trenches were opened on the 17th, and batteries were 
raised, which soon dismounted some of the guns on the 
ramparts. Accordingly an assault was ordered to get a The be- 
lodgment in the covered way above the counterscarp ; *^?f,f°^ 
but the assailants met with such a warm reception repulse the 
from the besieged, that they were repulsed with the M««ilt« of 
loss of 1200 men. On the other hand, an outwork was 
taken on the 20th ; and on the 21st the trenches were 
secured against any more sorties. Bombs, carcases, and 
red-hot shot, were freely thrown into the place ; and on 
the 25th, thirty breaching guns opened within thirty 
paces of the ditch. But ball soon began to fail, and 
the Bang ordered the engineers to render the breach 
practicable by mines. An assault was ordered on the 
29th, and lasted from three o'clock in the morning till 
seven, when, after losing some 600 killed and many 
wounded, the English troops were driven away from 
the breach by the Irish, their women assisting the 
defenders by pelting the assailants with stones, broken 
bottles, and every conceivable missile. 

This disappointment, and the breaking up of the Thenegeof 
weather induced William to raise the siege on the 30th ^^J^"* 
August. The cannon were withdrawn from the bat- Ang. 30. 
teries, and, with the baggage, sent away ; and the day ^[}JJ|j™ 
following the army decamped and marched to Clonmel. Engknd. 
The Duke of Berwick declares, in his Memoires, " Le 
Prince d'Orange public en Europe que les pluies con- 
tinuelles en avaient ete la cause que le siege soit leve ; 
mais je peux certifier qu*il n'etait pas tombe une 
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1690. goatte d'eaa de plus d'un mois aaparayant, et qn'il 
ne plut pas de trois semaines apres." It is indeed 
most probable that in the month of August there 
could be little obstacle to campaigning from the 
weather. The King was, however, disgusted with the 
failure of the assault, and tired of the campaign ; and 
accordingly, he appointed Lords Justices for the king- 

^"^' dom, and embarked at Dancannon, on the 5th of 

■pointed September. To Count Solms was given the command 
to the com- of the army ; until, towards the end of the month, 
r^Dces I'Ord Churchill, now created Earl of Marlborough, 
Cork and arrived in Ireland with 5000 men, and, uniting with 
^""'*^ the division under the command of the Prince of 
Wurtemberg, quickly reduced Cork and Kinsale. Ire- 
land was, however, far from being subdued; for Limerick, 
Athlone, Galway, and other places still held out against 
King William. 

1691. The English Parliament having been opened and dis- 
Vl*J^J? . posed of, and the affairs of the nation at home having 
land ; and been settled, the King thought of returning to his native 
opens a country ; and on the 6th January, 1691, he embarked 
at the ^^^ Holland. Here in February he opened a most 
Hague. glorious Congress at the Hague, in order to concert 

measures for the liberties of Europe against the am- 
bitious designs of the King of France. There assisted 
at this Congress the Electors of Brandenburg and 
Bavaria, the Dukes of Lunenberg, Zell, and Wolfen- 
buttel, with about twenty -five or thirty Princes of the 
Empire, and some of the most influential Counts and 
Barons, together with the Imperial Ambassadors, and 
many foreign ministers. William attended this 
solemnity with all the state of the King of England, 
and was attended by the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Devonshire, Dorset, Essex, Nottingham, 
Scarborough, and Selkirk, with the most able of his 
Dutch Councillors ; and in a very pathetical speech 
he represented to t\ie aA^etaVA^^^Qo^^ ^'' *Ocva VTci^TaxjcA^i 
danger that Europe ^as eii^^^^^ V^ iToto^viXv^xiSNassr!^- 
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3uloa8 temper of Louis XIY., and the necessity nnder 1691. 
irhich they were not to deliberate, but to act: for 
}hat it was not the barren resolution of a Diet, but 
soldiers, strong armies, and a sincere and prompt union 
bhat must do the work. That for himself he would not 
spare his credit, nor his forces, nor his person, to con- 
cur with them, and was ready to appear in the spring 
at the head of his troops, and make good his word." 
The Congress forthwith agreed to employ 220,000 men 
against France in the ensuing campaign. William also 
undertook to answer for the Duke of Savoy ; and in 
the name of both England and Holland he guaranteed 
the expenses and burden of the war. 

The Congress broke up about the beginning of March ; Louis XIV. 
but the French King was so impressed himself with g^i^^^^ 
the truth of William's maxim, "That it was a time not invests 

to deliberate, but to act," that on the 6th of the same JI°"^; ^ 

March 5. 

month a detachment of French cavalry had already 
invested Mons, and Louis XIV. was in his royal per- 
son in the field : " pour ainsi dire, k leur barbe les 
surprendre, et les mortifier sur leur entreprise faite." 
King William, upon news of this, despatched Prince 
Waldeck to Hals, near Brussels, where the general 
rendezvous of the troops was appointed ; and he him- 
self followed to the camp there on the 27 th March ; 
when he found, indeed, 50,000 men assembled, but, to his 
grief, the troops very deficient in their equipment. Louis 
XIV., expected that he should be disturbed by William 
in his operations, because his army was not sufficient 
at once to undertake the siege and to cover it : but it 
may be presumed that His Majesty had good informa- 
tion of the bad condition of the allied army. Although Surrender 
the French had been repulsed with considerable loss on ^^ ^^^- 
the first attack on the outposts, yet the governor of 
Mons, under the influence of the local clergy in the city, 
was induced to comply with the summons; and, to 
the grief and consternation of ttve CoT\S.e^cwk»««^^ 
his strong fortifieation of the NettieTVaiv^ft -ww^ wxx- 
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1691. rendered at the end of three weeks. William^ either 
disgusted or necessitated hj other eanaesy quitted the 
army on the 13th April, and returned to England, 
where he arrived in time to see the Palace of WhitehaD 
humt to the ground. 

The King remained in England for only a few 
weeks, in which time he settled the operations of the 
ensuing campaign in Ireland, where De Ginkel now 
exercised the supreme command of his army. The 
King likewise took active measures to man the fleet 
hy pressing sailors ; and to the chief conmiand of this 
he appointed Admiral Russell. There were also some 
pressing affairs hoth in Church and State that 
demanded his attention. But, notwithstanding, he 
embarked at Harwich on the 2nd May, and set sail 
for Holland with a fair wind (attended by a fleet 
under the command of Sir Greorge Rooke), and arrived 
next day at his palace of La Hague. Some few days 
afterwards he again placed himself at the head of the 
Confederate army, having Count Solms, the Earl of 
Marlborough, the Duke of Ormonde, the Marquis of 
Winchester, and the Earl of Essex, holding conmiands 
under him. 
King Wil- Prince Waldeck had got only 18,000 men together 
liamgoes fco oppose Mar^chal Luxemboui^, who with 40,000 
sistanceof ^^ marching to surprise Brussels. The King 
Waldeck. hastened up to the Prince's assistance, with the rest of 
the army, and checked the design. Marshal de 
Boufflers with another army was bombarding Liege ; 
William therefore sent some German troops to the 
assistance of that city, and obliged Boufflers to draw 
off from it : and then he tried all possible means to 
bring his adversaries to a battle ; but he could not 
effect this, for it was clearly the strat^y of the French 
to avoid it. The two armies twice confronted each 
other, but it was not possible to make the attack either 
time without mam£eat d^aaA^^nfea^^. ^V^ ^>^sc» had 
two or three naxrow esca.^^ o^\v\^\\^^\iiVXv^»fc\si»x^«. 
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and cotmtennarcbes. Once a cannon-shot struck the 1691. 

tree under which he had been standing ; and, again, ^ "" 

on the 11th August, two carriages belonging to the escape of 

artillery, each laden with powder and ball, took fire at ^^^ King. 

nine o'clock at night, and nearly caused the explosion 

of the whole magazine : but the artillery -men, while 

the fusees of the shells were burning, in the most 

daring manner disengaged the waggons in which they 

were packed from the rest, and overturned them down 

the side of a hill, where they exploded without doing 

mischief. Had the accident taken a disastrous turn, 

the King must have perished along with the greater 

part of the bystanders. 

Having thus fruitlessly dared the enemy to fight, 

and finding the entire country wasted and eaten up 

through the long continuance of the contending armies 

upon it. King William made himself master of 

Beaumont, where he blew up the fortifications, and 

then marched away towards Ath, where he again 

quitted the camp for the Palace of Loo, and on the 

7th September left the command to Waldeck. This 

veteran was, however, observed by Luxembourg to 

march away his troops towards Cambron on the 9th Severe 

with so much carelessness, that, at about eleven o'clock f^tion 

betweeo 

in the day, fifty-five squadrons of French horse sur- Waldeck 

prised and threw into disorder the rear of the Con- andLuxem- 

federate army, which was commanded by Count Tilly. '^' 

Overkirk and Opdam quickly came up to his assistance, 

when the conflict became very fierce. The Dutch 

infantry, however, soon coming up, the French were 

forced to retire. 1000 or 1500 men were killed or 

disabled in this afiair, which had no results. The 

King had enjoyed a little dilassement at Loo in these 

latter months of the campaign by the diversion of 

hunting, of which amusement he had always been very 

fond. But on the 18th October he finished his season, 

and embarked to return to England. Detained, how- William 

ever, for a day or two by the^ contrary wind, he had !!!^^5*i,^ 
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the Batisfaction of receiving on board the Bojal 
Yacht in the Maas the news of the surrender of 
Limerick, which terminated the Irish war, to the great 
reputation of his General de Ginkel, who in conse- 
quence of this success received the honours of Earl of 
Athlone and Baron of Aughrim, with a grant of 
26,480 acres to support the peerage. The King also 
knighted Colonel Fumese, the bearer of this good news, 
and then sailed under the convoy of a squadron com- 
manded by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who landed him at 
Margate on the 19th October. 

Although neither the King nor the Queen of 
England ought to have been charged with the crime of 
what is termed " the massacre of Glencoe," which took 
place in the early part of this year, yet since all 
Scotchmen devoutly believe it was the King's act, it 
must not be quite passed over. Maclan of Glencoe 
was at variance with Campbell of Glen Lyon, whose 
lands he had plundered during the course of hostilities. 
The latter chief, in revenge, proposed to the Govern- 
ment that, for the quiet of. the kingdom, the clan 
should be extirpated, with every dependent, by mili- 
tary execution. An order to carry this out appears 
to have been laid before the King by the Scottish 
minister, with other documents, demanding the sign 
manual. That His Majesty might heedlessly have 
signed this, among other papers, is not improbable, 
considering the many divers matters that we have seen 
were pressed upon hts constant attention from Eng- 
land, Ireland, the Hague, and the camp ; and Macaulay 
says, " The truth is, that the King attended little to 
English affairs, and to Scotch business not at all ; and 
there seems to be no reason for blaming him." 

Be this as it may, on the 1st February, Campbell of 
Glen Lyon marched into the valley of Glencoe with a 
company of soldiers belonging to Argyle's regiment, and 
quartered himself amongst them for an entire fortnight. 
Maclan received them hospitably, when, for some 
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cause sever clearly explained, on the night of the 13th, 1692. 
the soldiers fell upon the unhappy people, and harha- " 
roosly mnrdered the wife of the chief and thirty-eight 
men of the clan, snhseqnently hnrnt their houses, and 
carted away their cattle and effects. The helpless 
widows and children, whose husbands and fathers were 
thus murdered, were heartlessly left naked and forlorn 
without food or shelter in the midst of a deep snow 
in the mountains. The act is perfectly horrible and 
unjustifiable ; but it is, I think, too absurd to belieye 
that a Prince, on whom at this moment all Europe 
relied for successful resistance to the arrogance of the 
French King, should have taken any special interest 
in the petty squabbles of the two Scotch tribes of 
MaeTan and Campbell with a personal rancour that 
was altogether foreign to his character. Nevertheless 
the not having punished the destroyers with due 
vigour remained a grievous blot upon William's cha- 
racter, which had a very ill effect and tended to 
alienate the Scotch people from his government. 

King William, having settled the domestic affairs of 
the British nation, and exerted uncommon care, ability, 
and energy in equipping a formidable fleet, quitted 
England on the 5th March, 1692, and repaired to 
Holland. The Elector of Bavaria had been made 
Governor of the Low Countries through the influence 
of William, and had put these Provinces in a far better 
state of defence than formerly ; nevertheless he could 
not impede the successful progress of the French Loois takes 

invasion. Louis took the field in the latter end of ^ v 

and be- 

May in his accustomed state, and with all the rieges 
effeminate pomp of an Asiatic potentate. Having re- K*™'*'- 
viewed his army, which was under the command of 
Luxembourg, and now numbered 110,000 men, he 
undertook the siege of Namur, one of the strongest 
places of the Netherlands, situated at the confluence of Design 
the Meuse and Sambre. William, having brought up ^^ *^ 
his English army of 16,000 men, under General WOlism. 

o 2 
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1692. Mackaj, had approached Louvaiii, when he wm 
— apprized of a design against his life by one Grandval, 
who had attempted it the previous year, but was now 
(when almost upon the commission of the act) arrested 
by Lord Athlone at Bois-le-duc. 
William As soon as King William discovered the King of 

relieve France's intention, he marched the Confederate army 
Kamur, now united under his command — 100,000 strong — ^to 
^ui^ Namur. Upon his arrival in front of the enemy, on 
the victory the 23rd May, he gave him notice of the victory that 
^ ^ the British fleet had gained oflP La Hogue by a triple 
discharge of 140 pieces of cannon ; but Louis XIV. 
affected to receive this notice of his rival's success with 
much unconcern, saying, " Here's a mighty stir, 
indeed, about burning two or three ships." 
Move- Leaving his Sovereign to carry on the siege with bis 

Luxem- celebrated engineer Marechal Vauban, Luxembourg 
bourgand carried forward his covering force of 70,000 men to 
*"* the Mehaigne, on the opposite banks of which river 
the adverse armies faced each other on the 8th June. 
The rain In order to raise the siege, William resolved on an 
William's ^^^^-ck, and ordered the pontoons to be thrown over 
designs. the stream under cover of some batteries; but the 
incessant rains had so covered the low lands with 
water, that a stop was put to the enterprise ; and the 
same cause obliged Luxembourg to withdraw his army 
to higher grounds. William then sent forty squadrons 
towards Huy, to attack the besieging forces from that 
Capture of side. But although the garrison of Namur consisted of 
^6 town of 9000 men, under a governor of some repute, the Prince de 
Braban9on, who knew that the King of England would 
make strong efforts for its relief, and although he had 
at his side the celebrated Dutch engineer Coehorn, to 
direct the defence, yet the town capitulated in seven 
days after the trenches had been opened against it. 
Capture of Port William is the capo cT opera of Coehorn ; and 
liam. Vauban was naturally desirous to test its strength. 

The Dutch engineer commanded it in person ; and 
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tho garrison, animated by his presence, made an in- 1692. 
credible resistance. But he having received a dan- "" 
gerous wound, the besieged thought themselves unable 
to defend it, and it was sun'endered to the French 
by capitulation*. This was meant as an especial 
honour, and, with commendable courtesy, the captured 
work was called Fort Coehorn, which name it retains 
to this day. The citadel, which stands on the Surrender 
opposite bank of the Snmbre, was thus left exposed ?,^.^*Jf , 
to the approaches of the besiegers, and could not long j^^y 20. 
withstand the energy of their attack ; so that, on the 
20th May, Prince de Bnibaii^ou capitulated, to the 
unspeakable mortification of King William, who was 
witness himself of the loss of the most important 
fortress of the Netherlands, while he was at the head 
of a powerful army, unable to hazard any thing to 
save it. This has always, however, been a reflection on 
His Majesty's strategy, and ho has been for this supine- 
ness much censured. On the other hand some sus- 
picions hove been cast upon the Prince de Braban^on's 
fidelity, and he was committed prisoner to the citadel 
of Antwerp till the Spanish Court could be satisfied 
as to the justification of his conduct in the siege, in 
giving up so strong a fortress in so short a time. 

Louis XIV. having contented himself with the glory Louis ro- 
of this capture, marched away to Versailles with histl?^"*.^^ 
ladies and his parasites. There his poets' and his 
artists flattered him with all sorts of adulation, setting 
forth his actions with a pomp that is better suited to 
a Persian conqueror than to the more stubborn stuff of 
modern triumphs. However Louis XIV. had no taste 
but for a siege, and hated the fatigue of a campaign, 
Luxembourg therefore assumed the command, and 
pitched his camp in an advantageous position between 
Enghien and Steenkirk, behind the Senne river. 

* The like, may be, had never before been hoard of— tliat an 
outwork should liave made a specinl capitulation for itself. 

• See an ** Ode " on this occasion, by Boilcau. 
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1692. William accordingly took up hia camp at Lembebk, 

r* and his head-quarters at Genappe, and retolved to 

resolvM on attack his adversary in order to retrieve his honour, 

an attack, incited thereto more particularly from the informatiott 

the liritish ^^ some persons who were thought to understand the 

army. ground. While here encamped, he reviewed his British 

troops for the satisfaction of the Elector of Bavaria. 

The fifteen English battalions of the army were two of 

the First regiments of the Guards and one of the 

Second, with Churchill's, Trelawney's, Bath's, Hodges', 

Fitzpatrick's, Carleton's, EarFs, Cutts*, and the Prince 

of IIcBgc's, with three others. The Scotch infimtry 

consisted of ten battalions, two of the Guards, 

Douglas's, Mackay's, Graham's, OTarrers, Angus's, 

Lcven'B and Lauder's. Tlicrc were also two regiments 

of liritisli horse, — Colonel Langton's and Lord GbUo- 

Treachery way's. At this time His Majesty had discovered that 

^.^^*"^" ono Millevoix, a Secretary of the Elector of Bavaria, 

had placed himself in the pay of the French, and had 

given secret intelligence to Mar^chal Luxembourg of 

the movemcntH of his troops. Sending, therefore, lor 

this man, instead of lianging him, he made him sit 

down and write false intelligence that might put his 

adversary off his guard. 

Battle of On Sunday, July the 24th, at nine o'clock in the 

j*^*'*"*^*'^' morning, tlie Prince of Wurtemberg, commanding 

or Aujf. 4 the vanguard of the army, advanced to the attaek of 

^'^' the French riglit-wing at the head of ten or twelve 

battalions of English, Danish, and Dutch infimtiy, 

supported by a considerable body of English cavalry 

under Lieutenant- General Mackay. The ground was 

found to be mucli less practicable than King William 

had been marlc to believe; for it was so intersected 

with hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles, that it was two 

o'clock in the afternoon before the troops could get up 

to th(i attack with their wonted impetuosity. They were 

formed under cov(;r of two batteries of cannon, whidi 

played 1>ravely. The French, taken by surprise, reaisied 
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lobly, but were overborne by the unexpected inroad ; 1692. 
ind they were driven from hedge to hedge, lost their — 
^uns, and their whole camp was thrown into confusion : 
bicwever they had cut the gun-traces, and taken away 
bheir horses ; so that the guns were recovered. 

liuxembourg, who happened to be on the spot, was Bravery of 
unwell at the time, but as was his wont contended ^® S^^"*^^ 
with the infirmity, and threw all his energies into the 
struggle. He at once changed front and re-established 
his right wing. Then he called up his Guards, termed 
" la troupe dor^e," in which were the Dukes of Chartres 
(afterwards the Eegent Orleans), Bourbon, and Ven- 
d6me, with the Prince de Conti, and others ; these high- 
bom men found themselves exposed to the fire of two 
batteries placed right and left over against the head of 
their column, against which they pushed forward, over- 
coming every obstacle that the Prince of Wurtemberg 
could throw in their way ; so 4}hat His Highness was 
obliged to send for more assistance ; and the King 
ordered Count Solms, by two successive messengers, to 
send up more foot to his aid : but that general ordered 
up horse instead of infantry, who, from the nature of the 
ground, could do nothing. William, however, repaired 
the fault as quickly as he could ; and the soldiers were 
so eager to follow their royal leader, that, in order 
to give a helping hand to their comrades, they broke 
their ranks in following him, and more time was sub- 
sequently lost in reforming than could well be spared. 
When at length they reached the wood, they found Timely 
the vanguard already overpowered by thirty French ^^gouf. 
battalions, while, at the same moment, Mar^chal de flers. 
Boufflers hearing the firing came up imexpectedly with 
a large body of dragoons, which obliged the infantry to 
endeavour to seek the protection of the wood, which 
they failed to obtain, and consequently they were 
driven to retreat in great confusion. The King was so 
enraged at the conduct of Count Solms, on seeing his 
vanguard crushed for want of timely relief, that he 
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liyM. ^]u:humed, " O my |iOor E»{^lii^by bow you faAr« been 

'^ ahandfHmd !" and |je w^yuld uot Midiiut tbe g«o«f»l to 

JMreMt '^' hitf |yres4;ii/;« for t»iirv<^ral ^layff. Nij^lit uow a|>pf!0Aeh«4« 

**^ "'^' aiid the Kiiij^ <:iimr/iaij(ibd a geuerai retreat. Bvfc 

JiUXieiiiU/ur^, J'jd^'"»< tl'^t the object ke bad gaio«d 

watt b'if}i<.'i4;fit, aiid that t^i attenipt to {yureiie would be 

to lohe i/iany un.n and V) jeopardize liis victorjr, did 

fiot follow up liib a/i vantage. Tlie IJjiflit b;ad iMtoi 

oiily two ho'irii ; ajid 7<>00 l>odu;« already coirered tbe 

ii<;ld of Lattle. 'i'l«i; i.'ofile^leratea arid tli« Freiusfa iMtili 

iofel umny laujUir^ of liif^li dlntiuct'wn ; but there were 

iiO f/i'trat tropbieK of the <lay to tbe coiu^Uierors. Tbe 

E3uu.yt'i/fii i\utpr, iii'U:v i\n', baltbi, oniered Millevoix to be haogiui 

v(^x. '^" ^ ^''''^' '" ^'''^''^ '^^ ^^''' '''>^''^ ^^('(^ ^^ ^i' Hajestjr'* 

at'iny. na a piiiiii-biji^riit for bi>» trca/jbery. 

Afi<:r i\ni \jitii\t: of )St<:4:nkij-k, Kinj^ Willbim canibd 
biis ari/<y forward u^ fay an Eii'/\i'u.n \ but tbe FreDeb 
ba/i /jiiiltt:<l t}j< ir '.-ajiip wilb ^rcat becrecy, and without 
b<:at of druiii : wljirb feliowi^ tliat, iU/twitb«tfliidiOg 
tlj<;ir vi/:tory,t}j(ry lia^i no iiuud for a aecoud eueouuter. 
'V\iit Coiif(:di;rat<;is, not Utiuy; al>le to overtftke their 
eii<;)ijy't: n:ar, nXMrmA to ilalb^, and iwm tbenee to 
i^ififon:<:- Nijjovti, birbiiid tbe liirndcr. lu Au(^t A reiofiorce- 
EhuUh'tL* i/i<:iit from Kup^Iand, under tbe Duke of Leinster, 
arriv<rd at Ohtend witb fifteeu battalions* Tbejr 
i'jihbisUui of »S4:} wyij'i», J^^aujiioiit'tty Haatinf^\ CoUier'ff 
'i'iilt:nj/'b, Wi:fcti/j<fatb'B, Jb<iwer'B, Venner'a, Morgui'i, 
Jiloyd'b, iUiVurUiifyn, Ar^/yle'b, La Meloniere'*, Bel' 
ca&ter&. ami ^Jamlyoii'b. 'i'be King aeut A detAebmeiit 
often battalionb and eanii/ju un^ler Oerteral Tollenifli^be 
out of bib caiijp to unite witb tbem ; and after their 
uijjon tii4:y n«arcii4d agaiji&t Furnes and Dixmundei 
)/otb wbj'b j/la/:eb tbey took pobbesbiiin of, and theofis 
ina^ie a dtrniojjbtration agaiubt liunkirk. Count Honi, 
tlie master of tbe liutcb artillery, waa directed to 
invebt tliib fortrebb; and tbe Dutch geneml Uid th^ 
country round under grietroua contributions witb ths 
apparent object of a ei^'ge, but did nothing ot tb« tsind. 
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whicli very much dissatisfied the English contingent, 1692. 
who, as usual on all first arrivals into danger, desired 
to see a little more earnest of service and bravery : but, 
upon the first show of French troops, Horn considered 
the enterprise so dangerous, that it was laid aside at 
once, and, raising his camp, he immediately abandoned 
Dixmunde, and sent back the battering cannon to the 
King at Grammont. All the English and Scotch bat- 
talions that were to winter in the country under 
Tollemache were cantoned in the villages about Bruges, 
the Lieutenant-General taking up his head-quarters in 
the Abbey of St. Andrew. 

After this, on the 26th September, King William 
quitted his army, leaving it under the command of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and repaired to his palace at Loo, 
for the diversion of hunting; and the camp being 
broken up, the infantry marched away to Marienkirke, 
and the cavalry to Caure. On the 16th October, William 
however, the King was induced to return to Brussels, ^^^ r*f 
for he had heard that Boufflers had invested Charleroi, of Charle- 

and that Luxembom'ff had taken post in Conde. He ^^ * ^?^" 

uftrs raises 
then held a Council of War, when it was resolved that the siege. 

the Confederate army should be re-assembled and moved 

to the relief of Charleroi. On its approach Boufflers 

raised the siege, and the French army went into winter 

quarters ^ King William, in the meanwhile, returned William 

to Holland, and, embarking on board the Royal yacht, Ensrland. 

and escorted by the fleet under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 

landed at Yarmouth on the 18th. 

It does not appear that King William ever really Uncon- 

enjoyed himself in England. His disposition was 5! Vo«*^f 

altogether uncongenial to the English, except when WilUam. 

they worked together in a campaign, when he liked 

7 To excite the zeal of his generals, Louis XFV". now made a 
new creation of Marshals, which included the distinguished names 
of De TourviUe, De Boufflers, and De Catenat. He likewise at 
this time foimded the military " Order of St. Louis,'* which in 
some things prefigured the " Legion of Honour." 
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their courage, and valued their constancy. But he 
could never enter into the English disputes of Whig 
and Tory, was offended by the quarrels of his Queen and 
her sister, and was cold and reserved towards all his 
entourage, never taking pains to oblige people, and never 
seeming happy to receive them. He lived very much 
to himself, at Kensington Palace, attended by two or 
three Dutch friends, where he buried himself in Conti- 
nental politics. Less than all else had he the disposition 
to take any interest in the religious disputations of the 
time. He had once, while awaiting the assembling of 
the Convention, taken the Sacrament with the Church 
of England ; but ho disliked this act, as well as the 
other forms of the Establishment, and manifested no 
interest in that or any other form of worship. The 
King, therefore, left the matters of the Church wholly 
in the Queen^s hands, which she managed with strict 
and religious prudence. William always had his hands 
full with his ministry. He made Somers at this time 
Lord Chancellor, and Trenchard Secretary of State; 
while he entrusted the concerns of the Treasury to 
Montague, who had begun to make a figure in the 
kingdom. 

In military matters, however, he showed equal judg- 
ment by increasing the amount of his artillery, — a 
forecast of modern warfare that is now of acknow- 
ledged importance. King William was always, how- 
ever, ready to mount his war-horse, and to ezchaDge 
the pen for the sword ; so that on the 25th March he 
was at Harwich, ready to embark. The wind was 
said to be adverse; but we learn the truth from 
Dangcau's Memoirs, that he had other reasons for delay, 
in that he had received information that a French 
squadron, under Jean Bart, was waiting to intercept him 
on the passage ; so that he returned to Kensington, and 
there remained till the Slst, when he embarked on 
board " The Mary," attended by a squadron of war, 
that had been largely reinforced, under Admiral Mit- 
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chell ; and making his passage in safety, he arrived on 1698. 
the 2nd April at the Hague, where he had affairs of ^n-ii^T" 
consequence to transact with the States-Ckneral hefore arrives at 
he proceeded to the army. It was needful hefore the tte Hagae. 
opening of the campaign to confer with the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of his allies, and to settle with them the most 
effectual mode of employing the forces they could col- 
lect for the ensuing year. He here received intelli- 
gence that the King of France had a design upon 
Barcelona, and His Majesty accordingly sent orders to 
the English fleet under Russell, to go to sea with 
ninety ships of the line, in order to prevent the junction 
of the Brest and Toulon fleets for that enterprize. 

The French King now entered on that which he Formidable 
himself termed " Campag^e de decision et de crise." f^^^^^fij 
He prepared for the conquest of the Netherlands two French 
powerful armies, which were to he commanded, under ^^' 
himself and the Dauphin, hy the four Marshals of 
France, — Luxembourg, Boufflers, Joyeuse, and Vil- 
leroy. Luxembourg had under him seventy-eight 
battalions, and 161 squadrons ; Boufflers fifty-two 
battalions, and 117 squadrons, that is to say, 78,000 
foot, and 41,700 horse. The King of England had 
only 38,200 infantry, and 22,650 horse : or, in sums 
total, the French had 119,700 against the Confederates' 
60,850 effectives. The French King had never assem- 
bled so numerous an army as this in Flanders. His 
Majesty left Versailles on the 5th May, took up his 
head-quarters at Herlaymont-Capelle, between Mons 
and Charleroi on the 26th. It was necessary for King 
William to consider well how he might best oppose 
forces that exceeded his own by nearly one-half, and he 
selected a position at Parcke, near Louvain, where with 
much diligence he fortified himself; and, having 
strengthened it with earth-works, he set himself to 
thwart the French king's designs, which he concluded 
to be upon Brabant. Louis XIV. never could endure 
the tedium of manoeuvring, and he therefore deter- 
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mined to tost his adversar^-'s resolution to maintain 
his post. The entire French army was accordingly 
tlirown forward to inarch against the Confederate 
camp in one day — a inarch so long at such a season 
that a great many of his soldiers were killed through 
tlie fatigue of it. But King William evinced no dis- 
position to move ; and accordingly it became a trial 
of skill between the two armies which should con- 
tinue longest at its post. At length Louis XIV., 
f«;eling himself obliged to send the separate army of 
iioufllers into Germany, returned with all his following 
to Versailles, and left Luxembourg to deal with the Con- 
federat(i army as he might®. On the departure of the 
French king, Luxembourg took up his camp at Meldert, 
n(;ar Cliarlcroi, from whence the garrison very much 
disturl^'d bis convoys ; and he had no nearer base than 
Nainur from wlu-nce to obtain provisions and supplies 
of (iVL^ry kind. His object Avas to exhaust those of 
the King, to force him to leave the camp at Parcke. 
At l(;ngth, on the 15th July, the French fell back to 
Ilclisheim, on their way to the banks of the Meuse. 

William had sent twenty-five battalions and forty 
squadrons, under the Frince of Wurtemberg, to force 
the lines that the French had thrown up between the 
Scheldt and the Lys. This was a work which the 
French had made in the former year to cover the 
country they had conquered from insult from the 
foragers of tlie enemy. Lieutenant General de 
la Vallette, with twelve battalions and twenty- 
four squadrons, garrisoned the above lines, which 
were fortified with good redans and redoubts, all 
palisaded, and having the river of Espiers running 



^ S. Simon relates that the Marshal actually threw himself on 
liis knees before Louis XIV., to implore Ills Majesty not to quit 
the army, and lose the opportunity that so ikvourably presented 
itself of crushing his resolute enemy, and William himself thongrfat 
his hour was come, as may be seen in the correspondence of the 
(trand Pensionary Ileinsius. 
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along their front. The Prince of Wurtemberg made his 1693. 
attack on the 8th July. Lord Castleton on the right. 
Lord Argyle in the centre, and Lord Bath on the left. 
The last, which was exclusively composed of English, 
succeeded first in entering the lines. De la Vallette 
was forced out of the post, and the peasantry were 
brought in, upon requisition, to level the entire lines, 
and a contribution of several millions was immediately 
levied on the district they were intended to protect. 
It was expected that this success would influence 
Luxembourg's movements : but, on the contrary, he 
took no notice of it. The French Marshal however 
received information that a reinforcement under Count 
Tilly was on march to join the king; and accord- 
ingly he detached a force to hinder the junction, 
which surprised the Count, on the 14th, in a hollow 
way through which he was, marching, and forced him 
to fall back on Maastricht, leaving 200 men and all his 
baggage on the field. 

Luxembourg invested on the 9th the small fortress of Lnxem- 
Huy, which obliged the King to carry his army off to l>onrg aip- 
Liege, with the design of raising the siege or offering 
battle ; but he had marched no further than Tongres, 
when he heard that Huy had surrendered on the23rd. The 
King accordingly sent ten battalions to hold Liege, and 
encamped his army near Neerhespen, or Xeerwinden, be- 
hind the Geet, while Luxembourg advanced as if to lay 
siege to Liege. But Luxembourg, seeing that the King Loxem- 
had weakened his army so much by detaching the Prince Ix""^ ^' 
of Wurtembei^ and strengthening the garrisons at Liege attack 
and Maastricht, calculated on being 30,000 men stronger William in 
than his adversary, and thought it was an advantage not **™P' 
to be lost. Accordingly he suddenly turned to march on 
Landen, to attack the Confederate army. As soon as 
the King had notice of the enemy's approach, he got on 
horseback, accompanied by the Elector of Bavaria and 
the chief officers of his army. He saw immediately 
that the design was to attack him in his camp, and 
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1698. that he muBt make the begt adyantage of the ground 
"^ ho had. His right extended from Heyliiien on the 
right to Wangho on the river Geet, where the Elector 
commandud the left wing, hig horse being as far off as 
Dormaol upon the brook of Beck. The front was 
partially covered by the brook, and broken by sereral 
hedgerows and covered ways, and defended by many 
earth-works. The French Mar6chal marched with so 
mucli alacrity that he outmarched his infantry, and 
arrived with all his cavalry in front of the King on the 
28th July. 

At suiiriso on the 29th, the French army, having come 
up, poHBOBsed themselves of the high ground between 
Landcn upon their right (where the Marquis de Creqoi 
commanded), towards Lean, or Leve, on their right. 
The reserve was posted at Oberwinden, under the Che- 
valier do Bizons. As soon as the King saw this dis« 
position, ho ordered Brigadier Ramsey, with the regi- 
ments of O'Farrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leven, and Mon- 
ro, to take post to the right of the village of Laer. 
Prince Charles of Brandenburg and General Dumont 
commanded the Gorman contingents that were 
to defend the village of Neerwinden. These troops 
had as a reserve the first battalion of the Foot 
Guards, and the second battalion of the Soots' Guards. 
He advanced his left to Neer Landon, where be posted 
the Royal, Churchill's, Solwyn's, and Trelawney's regi- 
ments, with some Danes and Dutch to defend the 
passage of the brook of Beck. The ground being open 
between the two villages of Neerwinden and Neer 
Landen, the Xing ordered it to be entrenched ; and what 
remained of foot was drawn up inside the works, to de- 
fend the ground. The Cavalry were all posted from Dor- 
maol, along the valley of the Beck. When Luxembourg 
recognized those arrangements, he said, '* Now I beUera 
Battle of Waldeck is dead," alluding to the fame of that ffensral 
den, July ^^^ entrenching. About six o'clock Luxembourg or- 
29. dered the attack upon Laer and Neerwinden (which 
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was the right of William's position), with a command- 1698. 

ing force, while he sent to the other flank only force — 

enough to restrain and keep the Elector occupied, 

whose flank was covered with a defile difficult to get 

across. The Confederate cannon played heavily upon 

the advance, which the French sustained with great 

resolution, while the whole of their cavalry threatened 

the King's front. The Duke of Berwick led the column „ . , 
*=* iserwicK 

against Neerwinden, and was received so warmly that taken pri- 
his men gave way, and he was in the act of rally- ^^^ ^7 
ing his men when Brigadier Churchill, (who was his Marl- 
uncle) saw him with a single aide-de-camp, and made borongh. 
him prisoner. He was carried forthwith to the King, 
who ordered him to be conveyed to Lean*. The French 
sent down reinforcements to obtain possession of the 
villages of Laer and Neerwinden, and the fire was very 
smart on both sides ; but although they gained and lost 
their post more than once, yet, after about two hours' 
fighting, they were entirely beaten off, and pursued 
quite into the plain. 

Luxembourg now ordered the Prince de Conti, with 
the best Foot in the French army, to attempt 
the attack of the defile of Neer Landen. The Eoyals 
and Selwyn's regiments, although exhausted with their 
efforts in defence of it, were now encouraged by the 
King's presence, who ordered a house to be set on 
fire and some trees to be felled to strengthen their 
defences; and after a dispute of about two hours, 
the enemy was entirely beaten off, and attempted that 
place no more, because the ground was difficult and 
stubbornly defended. A strong body of horse under 



9 There was a natural bitterness between the parties, so that 
when Berwick was brought before William, His Majesty said 
to him, ''I suspect that in an hour or two Lnxembooig will 
repent his having attacked me." To which the Duke replied, 
« Perhaps in less time your Majesty will regret your haying 
accepted his attack.'' 
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1698. Mar^chal Yillcroy was making its way to the plain, 
~~ when the Bavarian cuirassiers, under Count d'Areo, 
fell upon them with so much vigour, that they were 
repulsed, and the Duke de Chartres was oear being 
made prisoner. Hitherto the success of the day wu 
visibly on the side of the Confederates ; but Luxem- 
bourg, having still his reserve fresh and unengaged, 
resolved to make another attempt on the King's right 
at Laer and Nccrwinden. Here Brigadier Ramsey bad 
still five battalions besides those of Churchill and Tre- 
lawney, which the King had sent in from Neer Lan- 
dcn to reinforce him. The renewed attack was made 
with astonishing vigour. Luxembourg, ezolaiming 
" Souvenez-vou8 do la gloire de la France," led forward 
tlio Fnmoh and Swiss Guard to the attack, and so 
Hhook th(iir antagonists that the brigade of English 
Guards was broken, but were rallied again by their 
leaders after tlie loss of a great many officers and 
soldiers, and at h^ngth repulsed the attack. But the 
Duke de Bourbon, witli the brigade of Guiche, again 
restored the fight, and tlie Dutch and Scotch Guards, 
having exhausted all their ammunition, were no longer 
able to maintain their ground. The King himself led 
forward the English battalions twice up to the right of 
the entrenchment, where they fought with greii 
bravery and partially forced it. In the mean time 
Luxembourg had discovered a passage for his horw 
between the post maintained by the King and the 
plain; and, coming up himself with the oarbineen 
between the vilhiges of Neerwinden and Laer, he fell 
upon the Hanover horse which had been brought np 
to resist them, and overwhelmed them, while part of 
the French second line of horse came in upon the left 
along the hedges of Laer. The Marquis d*Haicoiirt^ 
who had been sent up with twenty-two squadrani 
from Huy, joined the Marshal at the oppoftune 
moment, and, making some of his dragoons dimaont^ 
caused them to chase the infantry out of the Tillage of 
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■turner. After the Hanover horse had been broken, 1693. 
*ke rest of the Confederate cavaby were soon over- — 
ttirown. The Elector of Bavaria did all he could to 
<kiake a stand against the increasing multitude of the 
SVench horse, and the King brought up the English 
llorse to his support, and chained himself at the head of 
Iiord Galway's regiment; but Luxembourg had yet 
another body of horse under the Duke d'Elbeuf, who fell 
upon the Dutch horse, to assist whom Colonel Wind- 
liain charged several times. But the disorder that 
now reigned in the Confederate ranks exceeded all 
l)elief, and the King was totally unable to rally it, nor 
liis officers, who fell one after another in the attempt. 
Colonel Langston was made prisoner, and the Duke of 
Ormonde had his horse shot under him, and narrowly 
escaped capture. 

The King, seeing the battle lost, ordered his right The King 
wing to retreat to Dormal ; which was effected amidst o'd®'^ * 
great confusion and disorder ; for the Confederates, 
being hard pressed, reached the bridge of Neerhespen 
with difficulty, many throwing themselves into the 
river Geete to escape from the enemy. The baggage, 
having been marched to the rear on the night previous 
to the battle, was saved; but sixty guns and nine mor- 
tars fell into the hands of the French. The battle of 
Neerwinden was one of the most bloody and least 
decisive of the whole war. The victors lost 8000 
men, and the Confederates as many, if not more ; but 
Tollemache brought off the English foot with great 
prudence, bravery, and success, so that the King's army 
was in a few days as strong as ever. King William was 
in this battle to be seen every where, acting as well the 
part of a private soldier as of a General. He had sup- Bravery 

ported the whole action with so much courasre and so ?." .V , 
* , ° tinguisned 

true a judgment, that ho was thought to have gained condact 
more personal honour to himself than in his triumph on ^1^«°^ 
the Boyne, He charged several times at tYieY^cbaj^ ol \»ti'^ 
troops, and was ever in the midst of danger. "NLwv^ ^^t% 

VOL. Ill, ^ 
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169tS. struck about him ; and he himself received no less than 
— three musket shots, — one through his peruke, that 
to the ' deafened him, another through the sleeve of his coat, 
bravery of and another that carried off the knot of his scarf, and 
William Yefb a small contusion in his side. His conduct gained for 
enemies, him so much respect from his enemies, that it was a 
saying among them, " that it only wanted such a king 
to make any nation masters of Christendom : " and in an 
intercepted letter of the Prince de Conti, the writer re- 
marks, *' I saw the King exposing himself to the greatest 
dangers : and surely so much valour well deserves the 
peaceable possession of the Crown he wears." Indeed 
Louis XIV. himself is reported to have said, that " King 
William's behaviour was like Marechal Turenne's." 

As soon as Luxembourg was master of the Con- 
federate camp, ho ordered the captured cannon to 
be formed up, and fired in honour of his victory. 
But the defeated army was still within hearing, for 
the King, with characteristic coolness, only carried 
his army across the Gcete, and took up his head- 
quarters at Tirlemont ; for he found his army in a 
better condition than he expected, and had learnt that 
the French were not in a condition to do him any 
harm. Accordingly both armies marched at their ease 
towards Yilvorde. The rest of the campaign passed 
over without any other action. King William soon 
Laxem- quitted his army ; and Luxembourg, being reinforced 

bourg be- ^j ^ detachment sent him from the Rhine bv Bouf- 
Bieges and "^ j w»^ 

captures Aers, sat down before Charleroi on the lOth September. 

Chai'leroi, The place was attacked under all the skill of Yaubaii, 
who promised to put it into his hands within fifteen 
days of opening the trenches ; but the garrison made 
such a vigorous resistance that, though they had little 
or no prospect of relief, yet they held out for six and 
twenty days, and then made an honourable capitu- 
lation. The fortress is of considerable fltrength, 
and of great importance, as commanding the beft 
passage across the Sambre; but the coontrj all 
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around it had been so eaten up that it was not pos- 1693. 
sible to find subsistence for any army that could — 
have been sufficient to relieve it. The besiegers tried 
to take it by assault, but were repulsed, and capitulated 
on the Ist October. 

Kins: William had, it is certain, been thwarted in William 
his object ; and therefore, after giving orders that J *^®*j?** 
Dixmunde, Deynse, Ninove, and Tirlemont, should be winter 
prepared for the winter quarters of the army, he quit- qu^'^te", 
ted the camp, and, having spent a few days in the to England, 
diversions of Loo, repaired to the Hague, where he ^ov. 9. 
settled some foreign affairs, and, embarking lor Eng- 
land, landed at Margate on the 9th November : the 
Queen went to meet him at Rochester on the 12th, 
and they travelled together to Kensington Palace. 

William had now to play the part of a Constitutional William 

King, and opened his Parliament on the 13th Novem- r^°* r*'' 

ber, when His Majesty plainly saw the necessity of 

changing both his measures and his ministry. It was 

said the true cause that brought the King to a change 

of councils was, that the Tories had too plainly signified 

that they would carry on the war no longer, and that 

the King must accept of such a peace as could be got. 

This was a thing most obnoxious in the sight of the 

warlike King, and most contrary to his notions and 

designs. He therefore turned to the other party, William 

eave his full confidence to the Earl of Sunderland, ^^IE,\ 

.a Whiflr 
made Shrewsbury a Duke, and gave him the seals of Ministry. 

Secretary of State, while he named Eussell the com- 
mander of the fleet. So the Whigs were again in 
favour, and every thing was done that was likely to 
put them into good-humour. The supplies demanded, 
amounting to four millions, were all readily granted. 

The affairs in Parliament had drawn the Session to 1694. 
such a length, that the King could not leave England William 
sooner than the 6th May, when he set sail for Holland, HoUmmI 
attended by eight Dutch men-of-war, and reached the May 6. 
Hague on the 7th, at midnight. He repaired next day 
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to the States-General, and had his conferenceB with the 
Plenipotentiaries of his allies, and issued orders for hit 
army to prepare itself to take the field. Tlie King had 
sent eight fresh battalions from England, which were 
quartered at Ostend and Nieuport; and he had promoted 
Brigadiers Churehill and Kamsej to be Major-Generals, 
and Colonels Fitzpatrick and O'Farrel to be Brigadiers, 
^vhilo Count Nassau was constituted Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral ; and many other Dutch and foreign officers were 
included in these promotions. Lieutenant-General 
Tolleniache had been recalled out of Flanders, and 
sent on a disastrous conjoint expedition against Brett, 
where he landeil at Caniaret Bay, and was killed. 

The French army this year was under the command 
of the Dauphin in person ; but MartSchal Luxembourg 
was the resj)onsil)le oflicer. The army lay with itt 
right at St. Trond, — where the Dauphin had his head- 
quarters, — and its left at Wjirrenne ; Marshal Bonf- 
flers, with his anny, covering Namur and Huy, 
behind the Mehaigne, and communicating with the Dau- 
phin's army at Warrenne. The Marquis d'Harcourt 
commanded a corps of cavalr}'^ in the Pays de Luxem- 
bourg ; and the Marquis de la Yalette had a flying 
detachment of seventeen squadrons and ten battalions 
between Courtray and the Harebeke, to scour the 
country' between the Lys and the Scheldt. The entire 
French force that had thus taken the field was 64,200 
foot and 27,120 horse, counting in all 01,320 fighting 
men. 

The Confederate army, encamped at Mont St. Andr6, 
consisted of 31,800 horse and 51,000 foot, or 88,800 
fighting men : but to this must be added the flying 
detachment of about 7000 men under Count de Merode 
Thun, principally composed of Spaniards andWalloant. 
The King was very alert in reviewing his troops, and 
in personally in8])ecting the posts all through the 
month of June, and ordering epaulements to be thrown 
up wherever the line appeared weak. On the Ist, the 
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Dauphin made a slight change of his cantonments, 1694. 
giving out that he designed to besiege either Liege or — 
Maastricht. The head-quarters were removed to an^ coun- 
Heule, and the line was drawn back to rest its right ter move- 
on Tongeren ; while great preparations of bombs, ^.j^^ ^^^ 
battering pieces, and siege material, were made at armies. 
Huy. Cannon, and mortars, and pontoons, were 
with some ostentation brought up to their camp, and 
foraging parties were carried forward to the very 
outworks of Maastricht. The King therefore marched 
his army forward, and it moved in several colunms, 
crossing the Geet between Tirlemont and Jodoigne, 
The Elector of Bavaria moved his forces the same day 
from his camp at Neer-Ysche. The right of his 
army rested upon the Upper Mehaigne ; and the left 
stretched out beyond the villages of Marline and 
Molembeck, where all the cavalry was posted. The 
artillery consisted of some 130 or 140 cannon, with 
about 1000 gunners. These were disposed at the head 
of the several brigades of foot, with stores and bom- 
bardiers proportionate. 

On a height near Ramillies, which commanded the 
road to Huy, and lay about the centre of the position, 
a strong entrenchment was formed, and armed with 
many pieces. On this, the French took up new 
ground, placing their head-quarters at Vignemont, and 
throwing up earthworks between the approach to 
Huy and the river Jaar. The general effect of these 
manoeuvres was favourable to the King. Although 
he had not yet quitted Mont St. Andr6, he forced the 
French to seek for supplies from the country on the 
other side of the Meuse ; and, by detaching the 
Count de Nassau to the Abbey of Boness on his 
right, and by ordering the forces that were encamped 
within the lines at Liege to march out, and form a 
camp outside, he was enabled to molest the enemy 
in their forages on every side. The King had an 
ulterior object in his endeavour to bring both armies 
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1G04. to a narrow rumaiiet of forage in thii part of Bnu 

"" bant, 80 that, if lu) Bhould bo obliged to withdraw into 

Flaiidurs, thu enemy might be hindered from falling 

upon Lit'^e and MuuHtricht. 

KiiiK '^^^^^ country wiui, in fact, already become lo bare, from 

Williuiii thu protracted rctiidunce of two armiea upon it, that 

wunU ihu ^'1^ ^^^^' ^th AuguHt the King took the initiative, and 

Hclieldt. marched away towards the Scheldt by way of 

Sombn.'f, Mivelleti, SuignicH, Ath, and Oudenaidfl. 

'rhe French army followed the movement* of the 

ConirdiTateH, marcliing up the Meuse to Namur, and 

tlieiice by (Jliarleroi and Mons to Uautem^ at whiek 

place and CVjnd^3 the enemy also croMod the river, 

and Joined M. de la Valette, at Gourtray. Whatever 

mi^ht have betai the object of the King, and although 

Uhi/uI ^*^ ^^^^'^ f?'^^ ^'*'' ^^^^^^ '^^ ^^^*^ adversary, yet he eould not 
inurch of alto^(^t h(tr anticipate tiie French, who were ao much on 

ttrmy!*'"*'^' the alert that they hiul collected their army between 

tlu; Schi^ldt and the Lyn before the Confederate* eould 

Lj!tt«r of ''^l'ti<:t ilu'ir paHHaj^e of the former river. Louis XIV. 

ihuiikH to vvaH H(j ph^aKed with the rcHult of this manoiuvre that 

fromLouiH ^*" wrote a hitter, which he ordered to be read befbrs 

the whole army, returning his thanks to all, regiment 

l)y re^inuMit, for their zeal and incredible diligenoe, 

'J'Ik; Kin^ having now brought the French into 

VV(!Ht FlandtM'H, tluiy began to entrench tbemselvfls 

th(M'u, in ord(?r to cover Courtray, Yprea, Menin, 

l^uHKfH, and J)unkirk. The Confederates also dispensed 

with their tcntH, and made huts of straw, of which they 

found great abundance, for no anny had encamped 

Kiiif; here for Home yearn, liut while both armiea tbos 

Willmm antieipjiti.'d the (jane of winter quarters, the King 

Iliiy, uiid dcHinul the Duke of Iloliitcin, who commanded the 

foinplistes army of the StatcH, to undertake the siege of Hnv ; 

tllU CUD* ■ • o If F 

tiire, Sent. ^^^^ Major-Oeiieral Co(iliorn was sent to Liege to 
17. collect the material for the work. On the 5th Sep- 

tember the trenches were liegun before the phuM; hot 
the magiHtrates came into the camp of the b«Mii4gm» 
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and made terms for themselves ; while the siege of 1694. 
the castle and forts was continued. On the 14th the — 
forts Kouge and Picard were assaulted and carried; 
and on the 17th the garrison of the castle beat the 
chamade and capitulated. 

On the 8th the Dauphin had already quitted the 
French camp, and returned to the recreation of Ver- 
sailles ; so that on the 20th the King also quitted the 
camp at Rosselaur, or Roulus, and proceeded to the 
Loo, and thence to England. On the 26th of Sep- 
tember the Elector of Bavaria likewise went to esta- 
blish himself for the winter at Brussels ; and on the 
15th October Marechals de Luxembourg and de Ville- 
roy returned to the Court. Thus the command of 
the French army was left to Marechal de Boufflers, 
and that of the Confederate army to the Duke of 
Holstein. 

On the 20th December the Queen was taken Illness of 
seriously ill ; and, when warned of her approaching Q^^^ 
end, she said '^ she thanked God she had always borne 
in mind that nothing should be left to the last hour." 
Her malady proved to be the small-pox. She received 
the Sacrament ; and when this was over she composed 
herself to die, continuing to the last minute of her life 
in the same calm and religious state. She breathed Her death, 
her last between night and morning of the 28th ^^' ^®» 
December, O. S. (January, 7, 1695). The King was 
so overcome, that he fell into a fainting fit, from which 
he did not recover for half-an-hour : and this was 
succeeded by three or four more ; so that it was even 
thought he would die first. He had never quitted his 
wife from the moment he heard that she was in danger, 
and bra^ved the contagion, although it had been a 
fatal disease in his own family. He had remained 
day and night near her bedside, on a little camp-bed 
that had served him in his campaigns, but he scarcely 
laid down on it, and never closed his eyes, from which 
the tears flowed unchecked, to the wonder of many old 
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l((05. HoI(litT«, wlu) hiul witnoRBed tho iorone fortitude of the 
^ )i(«r() oii ilitt (liiiaHirouM tlold of Landen. So ttvnnf^fi 
wtiH Miu'Ii a wfakiu^riM in thu man, that the Dutch 
Knvny, at ilin Hi^;ht of hifi iniHory, wroto that it WM 
ntou^h to inrlt. thn hanh'Hl hnui. Thu Quoon W8f in 
licr tliirty-iliinl yi'iir. T\h^ KiiiK ^^^^ ^'^" ^^^ Houiet 
aittMtdcd tint hody to ilio ^ravi^ This was most 
uniiHiiuI, hrcaiiHi* tliP (h'alh of Iho Hovoroij^n at that 
period iiiiiiirdiai<<ly diHHolvcd iho Parliamoiit by Law. 
Mui after HtMiH^ diniMiriHion on thu law of tho oaao, the 
ccrcinoiiy took phieo on tho 5th Maroh ; for it was 
ruled that the Statute whiidi had ]mt tho administra- 
tioii entire!)' in the Kin^, had n^idorrd thiH prooedimt 
iinipplieiihle. Ihit the l^ord Chancellor had had tlia 
])reeauti()n to eauHo the (Jreat Heal to bo broken tba 
ni<<lit the C^iieen expired, and another to bo made forth* 
with, huviii^^ the efliKy of tho Kln^f idoxio on tha 

ohverne. 

The Kin^, after the death of hlH conHort, waa recon- 
eih'tl to her Hinter, the Prinei^Hrt Anms after a fashion. 
Ill* aHHi^ned lier apart nieidH in thu Pulaoo, and mada 
over to her the C^iieenV jewi'lM ; hut although at 
the time Hhe wari th(t rightful hoir to the thronf*i 
Ilin MiijeHty n<*ver admitted her to any aharo of 
liUHineHH, nor did he allow hin minlHtur to wait upon 
her, or to nhow her any of thu reHpuct due to bar 
exalted ponition. 

Kin^^ William, having takim Huoh itepa aa were 

deemed neeennary for prenervin^ tliu puooe of Bngland 

in his al)H(Mie(*, went, on the 1 2th May* 1005, on board 

the*' William and Mary" yaeht, aitundud by many 

WiHiiiiii pttrHooH of tptality, and wan rueoivud at thu Hague, with 

nrrivyHiit ^,y^,^y demonntration of attiwdiinunt and with loud 

Muy U. aee.lanuitionri of joy, on thu Hth. Hifi Mlljeaty waa 

fully detenu! ned to nniku Hornu gruat effort in the 

N(;therhindH that nd^ht elevate hJH military reputation, 

and to Innnhle the power of France, which be bad 

nntny reaHOUH to Hatinfy himHelf wan on the deeliM' 
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Before taking the field, therefore, he gave directions for 1695. 
the setting up and storing of great magazines in 
several places, and ordered two armies to be organized 
for active operations, with a view of keeping the 
enemy in awe on all sides. His most formidable Death of 
antagonist, the Marechal Duke of Luxembourg, had died Mar^chal 
in January of this same year ; and his place was but bo^rg. 
ill supplied by Marechal Villeroy, who was appointed Villeroy 
to the command of the French army in Flanders ; *q^*° 
while Marechal de Boufflers headed the detached force chief com- 
which lay encamped about the Sambre. Louis XIV. ™*°^*^^ , 
ordered a strong line of entrenchments to be thrown in Flan- 
up between the Lys and the Scheldt, and laid injunc- ^^'^ . 
tions on his Generals to act solely on the defensive, ^f ^jjg 
Kine: William likewise set two distinct armies in the French and 
field. One of the two armies of the Confederates, con- ratearmies. 
sisting of seventy battalions and eighty-two squadrons, 
was encamped at Aerseele, near Deynse, commanded by 
the King in person, having the Prince de Vaudcmont 
with him. The other army, consisting of sixteen 
battalions of foot and 130 squadrons of horse, was to 
be headed by the Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of 
Holstein, and lay near Zellick, on the road from 
Brussels to Dendermonde. A flying corps, of twenty 
battalions and ten squadrons, under the command of 
Major-General EUemberg, was to form the reserve of 
the King's army ; and another force, called " the body 
of the Maese," consisting of twenty-five battalions and 
seventeen squadrons, principally Brandenburgers, were 
encamped on the Mehaigne, under Baron Heyden, 
Lieu tenant-General of the Brandenburgers '. 

The King of England joined the army in the camp 
at Aerseele on the 29th May ; and, having given orders 
to the troops to be in readiness to move, he drew the 



^ The number of effective men in the army of the Confederates 
amounted to 124,700 : all the armies in the field for the King of 
France mustered together about 100,000. 
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1695. attention of the enemy to the side of Flanders, while 
7- he ordered De Heyden to invest Namur. The 
resolves to Mar6chal de Villeroy, who, as stated above, corn- 
invest manded the French forces in chief after Luxembourg's 
Namur. death, had phiced himself at Liege, between Conde, 
Toumay, and Aeth, while the rest of the French army 
with Mar^chal de Boufflers, remained encamped about 
Marshal the Sambre. This chieftain no sooner heard of Heyden's 
de Bouf- move than he threw himself into the fortress, before 
forces the ^he investment was completed, thus increasing its 
garrison of garrison to 15,000 men. The King established bis 
Namur. head-quarters, to superintend the siege, at the Castle 
of Falise, on the 2nd July ; and the Elector of Bavaria 
lost no time in joining His Majesty in the camp, 
where the two armies occupied respectively the 
ground as it was divided by the two rivers ; and, on 
both banks, lines of circumvallation were forthwith 
thrown up, under the direction of the celebrated 
Coehorn. Prince Vaudremont, who after the King 
went away had been left in Flanders to occupy 
Marechal de Villeroy, was directed to do his best to 
fortify his camp to restrain the enemy. 
Defiant The French King, after he had, a year or two 

™o**^^ previous, captured Namur *, had caused to be in- 
King at scribed over its principal gate, " Keddi quidem, sed 
Namur. vinci non potest," — intimating that the fortress 
might indeed be restored, but not retaken ; — a little 
piece of arrogance that was quickly to be belied, as in 
the case of almost all such military dicta ; for the 
science of attack is under common conditions sure and 
certain. It was necessary on this occasion to keep 

3 Namur, or Namer, is an ancient fortress situated at the 
confluence of the Sambre and the Mense. The old Castle stands 
on a craggy rock at the very nook above the meeting of the 
waters. The town itself is upon the Brabant side of the Sambre. 
The French had taken it in 1692; but it had since been 
strengthened with several outworks, and was now in the best 
condition of defence. 
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more horse in the field than might be usually necessary, 1695. 
for convoys, patrols, and to assist in bringing up fas- 
cines, and the light supplies to the trenches. Most of 
the English cavalry, however, was sent away, under 
the command of the Earl of Athlone, to the plain 
extending about Fleurus, and between Charleroi and 
Mons, while the greater part of the English infantry 
was brought up to take part in the siege. Major- 
General Eamsay, with Brigadier Fitzpatrick, marched 
up, on the ^Ist June, with fourteen battalions, in- 
cluding those of the First Guards, The Royals, and the 
regiments of Selwyn, Seymour, Collingwood, Lauder, 
and Sanderson. Major-General Churchill brought in 
eleven battalions, comprising those of Tidecomb, Court- 
borp, Belcastel, Maitland, Ferguson, Tiffeney, and 
Buchan. It was the last day of June before the siege 
guns arrived to the army. The lines of circumvalla- 
tion having been finished on the 10th July, the trenches 
were opened next day, and the heavy cannon, having 
been brought up while these works were in progress, were 
already in battery on the 12th to open against the 
place. Some sallies, which had no success, were made; 
but it was not till the 18th that a serious conflict 
ensued between the besiegers and the besieged. On The be- 
that day, about three o'clock in the afternoon, 1200 or ^^^ 
1300 horse crossed the Maese, and attempted the sallj, but 
trenches on the right hand of the bridge, entering ^^ 
an unfinished redoubt ; but the Brandenburg horse 
were sufficient, with the guard of the trenches, to beat 
them back again with loss. 

However, the King was not content merely to Desperate 
repulse a sortie, but resolved the same evening to ^^^i5^* 
storm the advanced outworks of the fortress. Five assault by 
battalions of the English and Scotch Guards, under ^ ^^^^' 
Major-Generals Ramsay and Lord Cutts, supported j^iy xs. 
by six English battalions under Brigadier Fitz- 
patrick, and eight foreign raiments under Major- 
General Salisch, were told off for this duty. The 
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The coiin- 
tcrsciirp 
taken by 
Assault, 
July 27. 



assault was desperate and bloody, and the enemy 
maintained their ground noblj for two boon; bat 
at last they were forced out of the entrencbmentf, 
and pursued to the very gates of the town. The King 
was, according to his habit on such occasions, a witnen 
of the whole transaction, and could not resist calling 
the attention of the Elector of Bavaria to the bravery 
and good order of his men, placing his hand upon His 
liighncss's shoulder, and repeating several times, *' See 
my brave English; see my brave English!*' And it 
must he remembered, to the immortal honour of those 
noble soldiers, that, without any shelter, they boldly 
crossed tlie open ground amidst showers of great and 
small shot, bombs, and hand-grenades, undeterred by the 
fearful accom])animent of mines and fougadcM, About 
ISOO men wen^ the casualties of this first success. 
The garrison, a})prehensive of their further approach 
on that side, set firo to the suburb, which a good deal 
disconcerted General Coehorn's designs. The great 
rains that fell also retarded the siege, and interrupted 
the approaches. However, on the 27th, the King 
went down to reconnoitre, and, j)crceiving that the 
batteries had made great breaches in two of the bas* 
tions, he ordered an assault the same afternoon at five 
o'clock, to g(;t possession of the counterscarp opposed 
to them. This was again entrusted to the English 
and Scotch, under Kamsay and Lord George Hamilton. 
The valour of the assailants on this occasion is also 
spoken of as " altogether unprecedented, and almost 
incredible." But tlu*j' were supported nobly by the 
Dutch, who, seeing their comrades in so hot an en- 
counter, vi^'orously attacked the enemy with their 
hand-grenades, and very much cased the English 
by drawing oiF the fire from them. Nor can it he 
doubted that the courage of the besieged was worthy 
of all praise and admiration, as it must be conceded 
is habitual with the French soldiers under all circom- 
stances. The King, however, had now advanced the 
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siege to the possession of the counterscarp. Several 1695. 
of the persons who were about William were killed "~ 
or wounded in this severe encounter, and amongst 
others, Mr. Godfrey, the Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, who took part with the assailants, 
although he had come over about remittances for 
the payment of the army, but, having had the 
curiosity to see the operation, was shot dead. All this 
time the Elector was not idle on his side ; he him- 
self directed an attack on the 30th July upon the 
Abbey of Salfines, of which he possessed himself, 
and this operation favoured an attack upon Vauban's 
lines, which was made by the Spanish and Bavarian 
troops with equal valour and success. They, however, 
could not maintain the lodgment they had effected 
upon Fort Coehorn, but were obliged to yield it up. 
On the 2nd August, the breaches of the body of the The town 
place having been pronounced practicable, preparations evacuated, 
were made for a general assault ; but Count Guiscard, garrison 
the Governor of the town, demanded to capitulate for retire into 
the inhabitants, and on the Gth the garrison evacuated 
the town, and retired into the Castle. 

During the progress of this siege, Prince Vaudremont Actions 
and Marechal de Yilleroy had serious passages of arms ^^^^^^J^ 
in the country about the Lys and the Scheldt, and in mont and 
consequence the Prince thought it prudent to abandon Villeroy. 
his entrenched camp, and fall back upon Deynse, 
which he did with so much address, that the King in 
a letter to His Highness, " owned himself obliged to 
him, for that he had given greater marks of a General 
consummate in the art of war, than if he had gained a 
victory." Vaudremont continued his retreat without Dixmnnde 
any disadvantage till he arrived under the walls of "°^^®y°*® 
Ghent, when the Prince of Wurtemburg came up with rendered 
a reinforcement to enable him to stand. The Confede- to the 
rates having left Dixmunde open by this movement, ^®"^ 
General Montel was ordered to besiege it ; but, 
although it was gai-risoned by Major-General Ellem- 
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1695. berg, with a 8a£Bcient garrison to have stood ont far 
— two or three weeks, it surrendered after thirt j-six hours, 
and Dejnse, quickly following the example, was giyen 
up by Colonel 0*Farrel without firing a shot. Yilleroy, 
having ordered the fortifications of both places to be 
razed, marched away to Ninove, giving out that he 
was going to the relief of Namur. 

On this the Confederate army decamped from 
Ghent on the 4th August, and, having been ap- 
prised that Louis XIV. had declared his intention 
of bombarding Brussels whenever he could find the 
opportunity of revenging the injuries done to St. 
Malo by the English fleet, and bearing of a con- 
siderable number of waggons being on the march 
at Enghein, laden with bombs and fireworks. Prince 
Yaudremont suspected the design, and carried his 
army to Waterloo to defend the approaches to 
Brussels. But Yilleroy continued his march from 
Ninove upon Anderlecht, and on the 13th wrote a 
letter to the governor to apprise him of the object for 
which he approached so near the city. In the mean- 
time the Elector had quitted the army at Namur, and 
Bombard- had hastened to the seat of his government. The very 
Brasselgb ^^^^^"? ^^ ^^^ arrival the French fire opened upon 
the French. Brussels from twenty-five mortar pieces and eighteen 
cannon, firing red-hot shot. An extensive fire soon 
burst out in the city ; but, owing to the precautions 
taken by the citizens, its ravages were restrained, 
and on the 15th the firing was discontinued, and 
Yilleroy, after this silly gasconade, marched away his 
army to Enghein. 

King William, in the meantime, continued the siege 

of Namur ; and, on the 13th, his cannon played from 

no less than twelve batteries. Tlie enemy did their 

ofTma^- best to disturb the progress of the siege; but the 

zine at besiegers* fire at length got the upper hand ; and one 

Namar. ^£ ^j^^ bombs \igb\im^ oiv «i xtv^-aalwi^, ^^l^ " The 

Devil's House," caused \)7 *\\.^ ei.^o%\ci\^ ^ tsxkwJ^ ^KCNss«sMk 
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confusion, and killed and wounded many. A report 1695. 
came out of the fortress that Mar^chal Boufflers 
intended to cut his way out of it at the head of his 
cavalry ; but the King, having notice of this, ordered 
the Guards to be doubled, and placed every where 
detachments upon the alert wherever the Sambre 
could be crossed. His Majesty now heard that Villeroy Villeroy 
had arrived near Fleurus, and was approaching to raise ^^'"ches to 
the siege. Indeed a signal of 90 guns was soon heard, of Namur. 
apprising the garrison of their coming. The King, 
therefore, confiding on the 26th the siege to the 
Elector, took himself the command of the covering 
army, and called Prince Vaudremont back in all haste 
to Massy. Villeroy marched and countermarched Indecisive 
from the King to Vaudremont, and from Vaudremont S?.!?.^°*^* ®^ 
to the King's armies, until William, finding what sort 
of a man he had to deal with, left him to march about 
the country while he went back to concert a general 
assault of the Castle. He summoned Mar^chal Boufflers Assaults of 

on the 30th, and between one and two o'clock in the f °^^ ^" 

, nom and 

morning the batteries were opened upon Fort Coehom Terra 

and that called Terra Nova. Lord Cutts, who was a J^^va, Ang. 

30 
celebrated fire-eater of the time, and had volunteered Capture of 

the duty of an assault, even wlien it was not his turn, Fort Coo- 
led 300 grenadiers out of the trenches of the second *^™* 
line, and dashed forward to the breach in Fort Terra 
Nova. They mounted the breach without opposition, 
for the enemy was not expecting an assault on that 
side ; but, seeing they were not supported, the 
besieged turned upon them with both infantry and 
cavalry, and obliged them to make a speedy retreat. 
Lord Cutts had led with great daring ; but, receiving 
a bad wound in the head that disabled him, he was 
forced to fall back: but as soon as his wound was 
dressed, he returned to the assault. With great 
judgment, he saw the impossibiHty of reducing the 
Terra Nova : but observing the Bavarians under Count 
Rivera engaged in a very hot conflict at the Coehom, 
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1695. he resolved to lend them a hand to make good their 
— attack. 

Havinf^ therefore arrived at the spot, and found 
Kivera killed and the Prince of Holatein, second 
in command, wounded, while the Bavarian troops had 
fixed themselves on the work, and were maintainhig flie 
post with i^reat obstinacy, Lord Cutts made arrange- 
ments for approaching the breach, drove the enemy 
from the covered way, and, making a lodgment on 
the rampart, tumcfl the guns of the place apon the 
besiege^l, and so made good the capture of this post 
The 3l8t Au^st was wholly spent by the besiegen 
in perfecting this lodgment, and in preparing for a 
general assault. liut the next day the besieged de- 
manded a cessation of arms to bury their dead ; and 
before the truce was over, the Coont de Gniscaid 
came down to tlie breach, and asked to speak widi 
the Elector ; who having responded and ™AuntfJI 
the breach, the two conferred on the subject of a capi- 
tulation. His Highness extended the truce, in order 
to receive the King*s consent to the propomtion ; and 
an adjutant was immediately sent off, who met the 
Kin;;^, with Prince Yaudremont, in his coach coming 
Capitnia- down to the trendies to order the assault. The 
tum of the terms were aijreed to the same niirht, and ratified the 

French . . . 

ratifif^ by ^^'^t morning by King William and MarSchal de 
Kini? BoufTlers. This is said to have been the first capitola- 

and D™ *'^" *^*^^ ^^ ^^^^ signed by a Marshal of France; 
Boafflcrs but it was not the only one that Boufflers was destined 
^y^' ^' to sign. The surrender of the Castle of Namor was 
notified to the two armies by a triple discharge of all the 
artillery and " three salvos in a running fire/* or what 
we now term a '* feu de joie " along the Confedente 
lines ; which coming to the ears of Marechal Yilleroy, 
he raised his camp at Gemblours, and crosaed the 
8ambre with great precipitation. 

Marechal Boufflers marched out from Namur at the 
head of the garrison, saluting the King and the 
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officers with his sword, and attended by an escort of 1695. 
eighty or ninety dragoons. But as they were riding "7 
the top of the hill, Monsieur Dyckefelt, in the name of Marechal 
His Britannic Majesty, arrested the Marechal, by way de Bouf- 
of reprisal for the garrisons of Dixmunde and Deynse, 
whom the French King had made prisoners, contrary 
to the cartel subsisting, and who had been very ill- 
treated by their captors. Boufflers was not a little 
discomposed, and was very much incensed against 
Dyckefelt, remonstrating on the ground that it was 
a violation of the laws and customs of war. But it 
was replied, that the arrest of the Marechal was out of 
no disrespect to his person, but the contrary, since the 
King looked upon him alone as a sufficient caution 
for 6000 men — the number of the two Confede- 
rate garrisons ; — and that, moreover, his orders were, 
to offer him his liberty if he would pass his word that 
the said garrisons should be sent back, or, failing in 
this, that the Marechal would himself return a pri- 
soner within a fortnight. This he refused to accept; 
and accordingly he was carried off to Maastricht under 
a guard, while an officer was sent to give the French 
King an account of what had happened. When the 
Marechal subsequently repaired to Versailles after his 
release, Louis, like a great king, received him with ex- 
traordinary demonstrations, presenting him with a 
large sum of money, and creating him a Duke and 
Peer of France. 

The capture of Namur is reckoned one of the great- Public 
est actions of King William's whole military career, ^^".'*^"" 
and he had the entire credit of the affair ; although the capture 
Coehorn, the engineer, signalized himself greatly in the«P^N*™^« 
works of the siege, and was thought to have outdone 
Vauban himself by the much greater perfection to which 
he had now carried the art. The news of the capture 
filled the hearts of all well-wishers of the English 
King with the greatest joy ; and the proper and 
spirited resentment of William against the unwarrant- 
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able treatment of tho Confederate garriBons wai verj 
liif^hly applauded. A day of Public ThankggiTing 
for His Mnjc'Hty's success was appointed by Lords 
Justices of England, and was religiously observed 
throuj^liout tho (Mitiro monarchy. 

Tho Kin<^ quitted tho army, and gave over its 
command to tho Klector, while he himself repaired 
to his piilaco at Loo, for his usual recess for bnsi- 
nesM and dlverKion. iJut both armies continued in 
face of eacli other till the 25th of September, when 
th(;y r(*Hpoctiv(?ly withdrew into quarters. Willitm 
took but a Khort roHpite, but settled with the States 
GtMKfnil tho campaign for tlie following year, and then 
embarked in bin yacht on the lOth October, and 
returned to Knghmd, CHCortod by a squadron under Sir 
Cloudeshfy Shovel. 

PlotH, conspiracies, and an invasion occupied the 
King's attention during tho close of 1695 and tba 
beginning of I GOO ; but these things were sucoett- 
fully detected and frustrated ; and the Royal life 
was saved, to the great joy of the English, as well 
as to that of tlio army, who were no sooner apprised 
that all apprehensions had passed away, than the 
Prince of Vaudremont and the other Qenerals bethought 
themselves of making some attempt by way of revenge 
against tho French King, who was accused of being 
at the bottom of the whole of them. On the ISth 
March, a body of infantry was assembled from several 
garrisons consisting of thirteen battalions, with fiorty 
squadrons of horse, and twenty-one pieces of artillery, 
and placed under the command of the Earl of Athlone, 
.who, accompanied by Coehorn, invested Dinant, and 
from thence sent a detachment to Givet, where the 
enemy had laid up a great magazine, the whole of 
which was burnt, and tho town set on fire, on the 10th. 
Sir Cloudesley Sliovcl and Admiral Benbow followed 
this up on tho 8rd April with an expedition against 
Calais, which was also bombarded and burnt. It 
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the 7tb May, however, before the King sailed from 1696. 
the Hague, where he arrived to renew the war. On 
his arrival there he found a French envoy had been 
sent to the States with proposals to settle the prelimi- A French 
naries of a treaty, Louis having addressed himself to ^l^J^J ^^ 
the Dutch, thinking that with their habits of trade and States, 
commerce they would sooner hearken to peace than 
either the Emperor or the King of England. Wil- 
liam, however, was resolved to accept no terms without 
the express acknowledgment of himself as His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland ; but it 
was soon apparent that this proposition was not accept- 
able to theFrench King, and that the whole affairwas an 
artifice to divert the war ; and, by a show of peace, to 
make the people of every country who were all tired of 
the war express an inclination to force the settlement 
of one. 

The French were in the field before the Confederate 
army could be assembled ; but no affairs of consequence 
distinguished this campaign in Flanders : the scheme 
of the French King was still defensive in that quarter 
of the war ; and the plans of King William were 
checked by want of money. The principal affair of the 
year was the separate peace concluded between Louis Peace 
XIV. and the Duke of Savoy. King William was en- Lo^^iv 
camped at Gemblours when this news reached him. and the 
Though he was extremely chagrined at the informa- ^"^® of 
tion, yet he dissembled his anger, and listened to the 
tidings without any visible emotion. The King, 
becoming weary of a campaign that afforded him no 
opportunity of action, quitted the army about the mid- 
dle of August, and withdrew to his accustomed diver- 
sion of his palace at Loo, giving over the command 
of the army to .the Elector. On the 4th October the 
King went to the Hague, and, embarking in his yacht, 
crossed to Margate, escorted by a squadron of men-of- 
war under Admiral Aylmer. A few days after his 
arrival in London he opened the Parliament, and ac- 

(i 2 
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1697. quainted it that overtures had been made for a negotia- 

— tion, but that he considered it best to treat with 

France " with our swords in our hands." 

Execution New conspiracies or alarms occupied the winter, 

^fSjj.J^hn i696_ie97^ in England, Sir John Fenwick was 

for treason, executed for his share in these alarms ; and many noble 
persons were put on their trial on his information, but 
were acquitted, or released after short imprisonments : 
and King William, having made some promotions, 
and appointed a regency, embarked for Holland on the 
26th April, that he might be at hand to manage the 
negotiations, which had now assumed a practical form. 
Negotia- After some discussion as to the place of meeting, it was 
tions for determined that the conferences should be held at a 
^nced at Palace belonging to King William, called " Newburgh 
Ryswick. House," because of a Duke of Newburgh who had 
laid the first stone when it was building for Fred- 
erick Prince of Orange. It was situated near the 
village of Ryswick, half-way between the Hague 
and Delft, where there was ample accommodation for 
all the negotiators and their chancelleries. These 
had assembled already on the 10th February, and the 
preliminaries were still under discussion ; but the con- 
The French ferences did not open until the 9th May. The French, 
A^fh^M notwithstanding, had taken the field, and on the 16th 
16. ' laid siege to Aeth ; and King William repaired to his 

army in Brabant, but openly declared that he would 
not sacrifice one man for the relief of a place which the 
French King should be obliged to restore. The Con- 
federates, accordingly, left Aeth to its fate, but by a 
happy diligence prevented the enemy from advancing 
Meeting:: of on Brussels. The negotiators proceeded so slowly in 
the Earl of their work, that on the 2nd August King William 
and Mare- authorized the Earl of Portland to meet Marechal 
chal Bouf- Bouflflers at Halle, where they mutually signed a paper 
in which the principal points of dispute between 
England and France were adjusted in five consecutive 
meetings held in sight of the two opposing armies ;— a 
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practical illastratioD of the King^s recommeDdatioD, to 1696. 
iiiake fKrac/r " with their swords in their hands/' And — 
li^r-it day His Majesty quitt-.-d the camp, and withdrew to 
Iy>o. coDfident of having placed the pacification on a foot- 
ing which perfectly saited himself; for he was anxious 
to bring to a eonclosion a war that offtrred no advantage 
to himself beyond the acknowldgment by France of 
Lis title to the English crown, which had become more 
tLan ever a subject of doubt since the Queen's death. 
At last, on the 26th September, the Treaty of Kys- The TmtT 
wick, consisting of seventeen Articles, was sitrned bv . '*J*^»t» 
the plenipotentiaries of England, Holland, France, and S*^. 20. 
Spain. — a reservation being made for the accession of ^^^* - 
the En^peror of Germany. William reaped the solid Willuini, 
a*^ vantage of seeing himself firmly c-stabb'shed on the *"d check 
Etglish tlirone : and the Confederacy accomplished ^mv^tion of 
their aim of checking the ambition of Louis XIA". Ix»ius. 

The death of the King of Spain in November, 1700, 1700. 
made a new war for the Succession of the Spanish D«ath rf 
Crown imminent; and the King ccnscientiously bcr- ^ g^^ 
lieved t}^t a conjunction of two such powerful monar- 
cl.ie* as France and Spain would prove fatal to the 
l:l*crrt:e5 of Europe, and that this could be prevented 
oi.]y by a union of all the other European powers. In 
this view the Parliament agreed with him, and refeolved 
to assijjt His Majesty in supporting his allies in main- 
taining the liljerty of Europe. In the beginning of 
July. 1700, King AVilliam embarked for Holland, and 
ina/ie a progress to examine the state of the border 
fort re* Mrs and their garrisons : while the States General 
at his desire repaired the fortifications, augmented their 
anijv, ikiA hired auxiliaries for their own defence. 
Ait^fr ti^ese things His 3Iaje5ty returned to England 
on the 4 th November. 

KinsT William's constitution had beffun visiblv to Declhrinie 
flail. He had been detained at the period of his return ^j^j^j^ 
to England by a severe indisposition, which was con- 
cealed as much as [ossible, because the very news of 
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1701. his life being in danger woald have serioiuly a&etod 
~~ the interests of Europe. He was sensible himself of 

his declining state, and told Bentinck that be found 
himself so weak that he could not expect to lire 
another summer, but charged him to say nothing about 
it till he was dead. 

1702. Tlio King seemed to have attained to a fair 
The King ^.-ly of recovery during the winter 1701 — 1702, 
bis horse, ^"^ ^^'^^ much pleased with the noble residence he 
and breaks had made for himself at Hampton Court, where he 

bin^lVb. 0^^^'" ^"^'^^ ^^'^^^ *^® ^^^' ^° *^® 21st Febmaiy, 
21. when riding from Kensington to Hampton Court, 

cant^'finc^ along the road, the horse stumbled, and the 
Kini^^, bf.-ing very feeble, could not save himself, and 
fell, breaking his collar-bone. His Majesty had the 
bone set ; but, returning in a coach to Kensington, it 
got displaced, and had to be set a second time. 
Nevertheless he proceeded in a fair way towards re- 
covery till the 1st March, when a defluxion fell nponthe 
kne^. On the Ith, however, he again so farrecorered of 
his lameness that he took several tarns in the gaUeriei 
of the palace ; but, finding himself tired and faint, he 
sat down on a couch, and fell asleep. He awoke with 
a shivering fit, and it was soon perceived that the 
hand of death was upon him. He said himself to the 
Earl of Albemarle, who arrived from Holland on some 
affairs of business, " Je tire vers ma fin." He thanked 
his physicians for all that they had done for his relief, 
but added, '^ finding all these means ineffectual, I sab- 
Death of mit." He received the Sacrament from Archbishop 

y*"^,^,*^' Tenison, and went through the Ofiice with sreit 
liain III., . _ ,7 ^ .. .^ , t ■■ 

March 8. senousness. It was only the second time that he had 
communicated according to the Form of the Church of 
England. He took leave of many friends, dvil and 
military. At length, afler nearly losing conscioiisnesi, 
he received the Earl of Portland ; but, though his lips 
were seen to move, liis Lordship could hear nothing 
distinctly articulated, and in a short time the King 
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expired, in his fifby-second year, having reigned 1702. 
thirteen years. — 

Thus died from an accident on a common road, that His mili- 
could scarcely have happened to the merest tyro of a JJJftical 
horseman, one who had passed the greater part of his character, 
life on horsehack, and in the midst of the most patent 
dangers of every kind. Greater as a General than either 
as King or Stadtholder, he had heen in truth a very 
unfortunate commander through his career of arms, 
for, with the exception of the victory of the Boyne 
and the capture of Namur, he had scarcely succeeded 
in one of his military enterprises. William had the 
character of a prudent and astute politician, although 
he had rarely given satisfaction even in that quality, 
but he aspired to, and had been acknowledged to 
have had, the honour of being arbiter, or umpire, 
in all the contests of Europe. His special cha- 
racteristics were ambition and a hatred of Louis 
XIV. Yet in spite of these feelings, he was dis- 
tinguished for making it his primary and constant 
aim to attend to the prosperity of his native as 
well as of his adopted country. He was a wonder- 
ful linguist, and could speak, or understand when 
spoken, almost every modern language; so that he 
was peculiarly fitted for the command of confederate 
forces of several nations. Though weak in physical 
structure, and delicate and infirm in constitution, yet 
he loved the manly exercise of the Chase, and was 
earnest, active, and indefatigable in war ; and he ever 
proved himself a formidable adversary, though he may 
not have obtained the palm of victory. 

His defects were manifestly due, in a great measure, 
to circumstances independent of himself ; but the spirit 
which even these defects could not suppress was all his 
own. He thoroughly understood the operations of war 
by land, but neither possessed nor pretended to any skill 
in maritime affairs. In courage, fortitude, and equani- 
mity, he rivalled the most eminent warriors of any 
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1702. age. It has been said of him that danger had the 
7" same effect upon his temperament that wine has upon 

in danger, many people, and roused him to cheerfulness and 
impetuosity of character in action. On other occasions 
he was grave, phlegmatic, and sullen, very sparing of 
speech and dry in conversation, with manners far from 
engaging. It was only when under fire and in tumult 
that he was free-spirited and animating, yet even then he 
was cool and a stranger to violent transports of temper. 

His do- In private life he was both harsh and passionate, dead 

mestic ^Q j^ji ^|jg -^varm and generous emotions of the himian 

cuar&cter. . , 

heart, — a cold lover, an indifferent .husband, a dis- 
agreeable companion. Queen Mary is reported to have 
'' thanked God that He had made her husband a great 
man, for that he was a disagreeable companion." His 
character and the success of his life serve to show that 
moderate abilities may achieve the greatest purposes, 
if the objects aimed at be . planned with ordinary 
judgment, and pursued with perseverance. William 
always appeared indifferent to gain an ascendancy over 
others by humouring them, but nevertheless he was 
not destitute of dissimulation and intrigue. King 
William was not a man of genius, but of unbounded 
self-confidence, which is perhaps after all a more 
effectual element of success in the affairs of life. 

William of Orange was permitted by Providence to 
witness with his latest sight the successful issue both 
of his domestic and foreign policy. James II. had 
preceded him to the tomb by a few months, but not 
before the Treaty of Kyswick had forced France to 
acknowledge his rival as King of England ; but 
Louis XIV., moved by the tears of La Malntcnon, 
was so indiscreet as to whisper in the ears of James, 
before they closed in death, " Je serai pour votre fils 
comme j*ai ete pour vous, et je le reconnaitrai comme 
roi d'Angleterre, d'Ecosse, et d'Irlande,*' and he ordered 
a herald to pronounce over the coffin ** the style '* of 
the King of Great Bntam-, but " le grand Monarque '* 
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was 0oon made to feel that be had already overstepped 1702. 
the zenith of bis presumption. As soon as the above 
fact was made known to William, he indignantly com- 
manded the K'drl of Manchester to withdraw from 
Paris, and directed that the Freneh Ambassador 
should be sent away from London ; which spirited 
conduct obliged the arrogant monarch " to eat his 
own words:" while i^urope beheld, with aHtonishment 
and admiration, a king of yesterday bearding the son 
of a thousand kings on the mobt powerful throne 
of Christendom, and applauded in the act ; for the 
bad faith of "the most Christian King*' excitcnl 
the unanimous scorn of the world '. 

* D'Auverf^ie'H CampuignH; liuruet; Tindal ; Hume; Macaulay ; 
libtx^ire dn k liollaude et du PuyM Jiait [;ar Mtir6i:\uil de Beau- 
mout. 



GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 

A ROYALIST QENERAL. 



Born circa 16G0. Died 1689. 



Hinanroii- JoHX Oraiiam waH a cadet of tlie family of Kintrie, 

Vion!mlT' ^"'^ ^*^'* *'^*^*'**^ **"" ''^ ^'^^ William (Iraham of Claver- 
oarli(mt liouHo in An^uH, or ForfarHhiro. INm inoibcr waB Lady 

military J^kj (JariKtific, third dautcbt(;r of the firHt Karl of 
service* «^ ' "^ 

Nortlumk. IJy the marriage of Imh ancoHtor William 

Lord Oraham of Kineardine with thcj PrinceBH Mary, 
Becond daughter of King Uobcirt IIL, he waH connecttMl 
with the blood royal of Scotland. After completinj^ his 
atudicH at the UniverHity of St. Andrew'n, in 1070, ho 
entered, as wan the national cuHtom for g(?ntlemen of 
good birth and limiti'd meanH, into fon^ign mtvicc; 
Herved hoiik^ tim($ in Frances aB a vohint(;(;r, and after- 
wards went to Holland, where he very Boon received a 
eommisBion a8 corn(>t in a regiment of horBG guards, 
from the Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. 
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Bt one of those singular accidents which we oc- 
casionallv meet with in history, Graham, afterwards 
destined to become his most bitter opponent, saved the 
life of this Prince at the battle of Seneff, when he 
was in the grasp of the enemr, freed him from his 
as;5ailants, and mounted him on his own steed. For 
which service he received a captain's commission, and 
the promise of the first raiment that should fall 
vacant. 

Professor Avtoun, from whom we take this account 
of the parentage and earlier service of our hero, makes 
this remark, — " It is very much to be regretted that 
no competent person has, as yet, undertaken the task 
of compiling a full and authentic biography of Lord 
Yiscoimt Dundee." The complaint is just, for neither 
Chalmers, nor Kose, nor any of the most universal 
Dictionaries, such, for example, as La Biographic 
Universelle. or Militair Conversations Lexikon, contains 
anv notice of this "Warrior." 

From the anonymous "Memoirs" of the Viscount, "Hie ftince 
" London, 1714," we extract this anecdote of the con- -neoJSS*' 
duct of Claverhouse when serving in the Dutch army : — 
** When some vears later a vacancy occurred in one of 
the Scottish regiments in the Prince of Orange's 
service, Claverhouse, relying on his Highness's 
promise, preferred his claim ; but it was disregarded, 
and Mr. Collier, afterwards Earl of Portmore, was ap- 
pointed over his head. Suspecting that this gentle- 
men had supplanted him by some foul play, they had 
an an^rv altercation, when they accidentally met, that 
ended in Claverhouse giving Collier a box on the ear. 
This circumstance coming to the ear of the Prince, he 
sent for Graham, and administered him a sharp rebuke. 
The Captain answered, that he admitted himself to be in 
the wrong, because it was more his Highness's business 
than his own to have resented the quarrel ; for that Mr. 
Collier had less injured him in disappointing him of his 
regiment, than he had injured the Prince in making 
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him break his word." " Then," replied WiDiam, in an 
angry tone, " I make you a full reparation, for I bestow 
on you what is more valuable than a regiment, when I 
give you your right arm *." The Captain replied that, 
** since his Highness had given him permission to 
serve elsewhere, he would take it: for he would no 
longer serve a Prince who had broken his word." 
Claverhouse, having thus thrown up his conmiission 
in the Dutch army, was preparing to take his de- 
parture, when a message arrived from William, offering 
him 200 guineas for the horse on which he had saved 
his life. Graham accordingly sent him the horse, 
but ordered the gold to be given in a largesse. It is 
said that when the Prince of Orange subsequently 
heard that Claverhouse had entered the Boyal army, 
he sent to the King and the Duke, reconmiending him 
as " a fine gentleman, and a brave officer." 
Theskir- Graham was well-received by the Court, and was 
??|^" ^^ immediately appointed to a high military command in 
Scotland. It was durins: this interval that Claver- 
house was employed both by Charles II. and James II. 
in enforcing the principles of Church and State, which 
it was the policy of those Sovereigns, between the 
Restoration and the Eevolution, to carry at the 
sword's point in the Northern Kingdom. The most 
remarkable event in Claverhouse's military history 
in this interval was what was termed " The Skirmish 
of Drumclog.*' In the inflated phraseology of his 
admirers, " This affair is regarded as the only one 
in which he was defeated-." The facts are simply 
these: — That Claverhouse's especial duty was to put 

^ Macaulay, who questions the truth of this anecdote (he nar- 
rates it at length), which he calls ** a legend," " an invented 
story,** and ** nonsense," explaining, that " to give his right hand** 
meant, to remit the punishment, hut to dismiss him from the 
service. At any rate, whether the story be fact or not, it is of 
small historic imY>OTtaiice, eiLte^^* «^ ^w^-^^^kM^i o€ the character 
of Claverhouse as an \tn^xAs\\e wci^ iftv>A«s.% \aaxv. 

2 Walter ScoU. 
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down the conventicles, which were the form in which 1679. 
at this juncture revolution and opposition to the 
Government displayed themselves. One Kobert Hamil- 
ton, of the honourable house of Preston, and brother 
of Sir William, to whose title and estate he subse- 
quently succeeded, was the so-called " crack-brained 
enthusiast," a man of bravery and energy in conflict 
and council among the Presbyterians. In the latter 
days of May, 1G79, he was holding a conventicle at 
Kuglen, while Claverhouse was at Streven, in the 
same vicinity, in the execution of the duty assigned 
bim ; and with his accustomed activity the commander 
made a little tour to see if he could ** fall upon it ;" 
but "found them drawn up in battell upon a most 
advantageous ground, to which there was no coming 
but through mosses and lakes." Hamilton saw his 
advantages both in position and numbers, and boldly 
advanced to attack the King's general, whom he 
utterlv discomfited. The incident is rendered memo- 
rable and classical bv its beinj]: made the foundation of 
the imaginary savage duel between Bothwell and 
Balfour in " Old Mortality." 

We find Claverhouse a Major-General and second in 1688. 
command in Scotland, when the Prince of Orange Is appoint- 
landed at Torbay in 1688. He had been raised to the j^ ^^_ 
peerage by the title of Viscount Dundee, and was mand in 
considered a man of such good parts and very *^ /^j 
estimable virtues, that he was regarded as the head Visconnt 
of the Episcopal party in Scotland, for he had con- I^^iidee. 
ceived an avowed hatred against the whole Presbyterian 
party, and had made himself odious to them, because 
he had in his military command executed many rigorous 
orders against them, even to the shooting of many ; 
but he was in great popularity with the soldiers. 

The Scottish army, consisting of 3000 men, was in Marches 
a state of excellent discipline ; so that King James sent V^^^ *j?^* 
orders for it to march forthwith into England. The retreat of 
infantry was at the time under the command of General Jame* H., 
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1688. Douglas, brother of the Duke of Queensberry, and the 
7" , cavaby under Viscount Dundee ; and these began their 
tended by march by way of York early in October, 1688, and 
Dundee in I'oined the English army under the command of the 
Roch^ter. -^^^ ^^ Feversham about the end of the same month. 
The Prince of Orange did not land at Torbay till 
the 6th November; so that the arrival of this con- 
tingent was very opportune, and King James forthwith 
ordered twenty battalions of infantry, and thirty 
squadrons of cavalry, to march towards Salisbury, 
under Lord Feversham the General ; and Lord Dundee 
served under him with high command ; but the King 
was present in the field as commanding-in-chief, and 
raised his standard amongst them on the 19th Novem- 
ber. The hostile armies soon approached, for as soon 
as William heard that the King had arrived at Salis- 
bury, he set out on the 21st from Exeter to meet 
him. Nevertheless, while it was the interest of James 
to put the cause to issue by a battle, the Prince of 
Orange perfectly understood that it was his interest 
to avoid an action ^s long as possible. A first en- 
counter, however, took place at Wincanton. Mackay's 
regiment, an English contingent of William's, lay 
in the position of the two armies near a body of the 
King's Irish, under the command of Sarsfield: the 
Irish were four to one. A lieutenant of Mackay's, of 
the name of Campbell, commanded a detachment that 
was in the town when the enemy came up. " Stand,'" 
cried Campbell; "for whom are you?" "I am for 
King James," answered an Irishman. " And I for 
the Prince of Orange," rejoined Campbell. " We will 
* Prince' you," exclaimed the Irishman; on which 
Campbell called out " Fire ;" and a sharp volley 
was poured into the Koyal troops, who were not 
immediately prepared to make any return, but Dundee 
dashed forward at the hedge, behind which Campbell's 
men stood, and carried it by the bayonet. Sarsfield, 
however, recalled his detachment, and fell back ; so 
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that this little incident only revealed the courage and 1688. 
military skill of Claverhouse. On the evening of 
Saturday the 24th, the King called a council of war. 
Feversham expressed his opinion that it was expedient 
for his Majesty to fall hack. Dundee earnestly upheld 
a contrary opinion, and entreated James to allow him 
to march at once and attack the Prince of Orange. 
The consultation lasted till midnight, when the King 
decided for a retreat. The camp broke up at Salisbury 
with all the confusion of a flight. No man knew 
whom to trust, or whom to obey. Every one in the 
Royal army took his own way. Churchill led the 
defalcation, and several of inferior note caught the 
infection. Many whom shame might have restrained 
proved themselves eager to imitate the treacherous 
example; and many who would have stood by the 
King while he appeared firm and advancing, had no 
mind to follow a receding standard ^. 

" Then out spoke gallant Claverhoase, and his sonl thrill'd wild ' 
and high. 
And he show'd the King his sahjects, and he pray'd him not to 
flyV 

But the King seemed absolutely infatuated, and refused 

to allow a drop of blood to be shed in the quarrel. But 

the stem loyalty of Dundee remained unshaken. He 

wept with grief and rage, but returned to the troops at 

Watford, where he remained till he was informed that 

Feversham had ordered all the Royal army to disband. 

As soon, however, that it became known that the King 

had been stopped in his flight, and had returned to 

Whitehall, Dundee waited upon his Sovereign, and 

met his friend Lord Balcarras at the palace. They 

both had the honour of walking with King James in 

the last walk that he was ever fated to take up and 

down the once familiar Mall. His Majesty told them ^"f^g to 

that he intended to put his affairs in Scotland under Scotland, 

• Macaolay. < Geo. Sydney Smythe. 
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1(589. tlit^ir tnana^^cmeiit. "You, my Lord Balcamu, muft 
~" uiidt^riiiku tli(j (Mvil hu^ineKs; and you, my Lord 
U'udHihit DuiidfM*, hIihH liavc* a coinniiHttion from me to com- 
roiiwiitioii „„„jj thti trooj>H." Thii two noblemen vowed tbey 
KKtiiU'Sttt would provo ilj«Mii8<'lve8 de«erviut< of his confidence, 
K<liti- mid diijrlainiird nil thought of makin^;^ their peace with 

Mun:!i JfJ, ^'"' '*'•'"'-'* *>f Oraijfife. 'J'liey then took their k»ave of 
168ii. IIJH Majctiiy, and J)iinde(i proceeded on a atep that 

Hcarccly tnnuiiU an if it were to hiu credit. He awelled 
the crowd that ^n'et(^d the iutruding King, by whom 
he was uio-st ^ra<MoiiHly nfceived, for, aa above stated, 
(*lavi'riiouri(^ bad lent him hirt sword and aervlce in 
earb'cr flays. 'J'liroii^h th<f mediation of Burnet, he 
obtained iVoiu William a promitie of protection and 
a?) escort of cavalry to enable him to return to 
Kdinbiir^b, wbcn^ be preHented himself at the Con- 
vention of KsiatcH, wbieb bad been summoned to 
re(;('ive tbe proposals of tbn Prince of Orange, and 
wbicb assembled on tbe I()tb March, 1689. 
Jnii'rvu'.w It is Kaid tbat as Lord J)undee was going to tbe 
7i^i ^''*' (.Convention, be was aecosted by one Bianie, a dyer, 
lioriiim, who ap]>ris(Ml bini tbat 1m{ bad overheard a conver- 
(iovrnior Hiition amon^ some ptirsons, of an intention to murder 
\mrirh ''^'** '^'^^^ ^^^* (jtfor^e Mackenzie. It is supposed tbat 
('ubtli*. this was an affair ^ot up by tbe Wliig party, to rid 
themselves of two persons whose opinions were known 
to b({ obnoxious to them. It certainly had that eflSsct. 
l)und(^e and bis friends, not thinking themselves aaCs 
froni tbt; <la^^er of the assassin at Edinburgh, deter- 
nn'ned on setting up a counter Convention at Stirling. 
Nevertheless be was in the Convention when King 
James's letter was received and opened, and with his 
own band signed tbe ))aper by which he undertook to 
stand by ** tin; religion and liberty of Scotland/' On 
Monday, tbe LStb, (ylaverhouse and his friends as- 
sembled for tbe next ineetin^, mounted on horseback^ 
at tbii appoint(Mi place of rendezvous in the city, at 
tbe hour tbat bad been fixed upon. He was DOW 
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accompanied by fifbj troopers, all mounted and armed ; 1689. 
and, in reply to the remonstrance of Balcarras and 
others, that his departure would be prejudicial to 
their party, he declared his determination to go 
" wherever the spirit of Montrose should direct*." 
Accordingly he left the place by the Nether-bow port, 
and on arriving opposite the Castle, he dismounted, 
and clambered up the steep precipice on the West side 
of that fortress, where he held a conference with the 
Duke of Gordon, the Governor, who stood in an adjoin* 
ing postern gate immediately above him. The conver- 
sation held between them was not heard, and is not 
reported, but it was understood to relate to his plan 
for serving the fugitive King's cause by a rising, and 
that the Viscount entreated the Duke to hold out the 
Castle for His Majesty as long as he could, while he 
himself endeavoured to raise the investment as soon as 
he could collect his force. The unexpected appear- 
ance of Dundee riding down the Iligh-street of Edin- 
burgh at the head of a considerable body of retainers, 
and accompanied by an escort of cavalry, attracted a 
large numl>er of spectators, who witnessed at a distance, 
and remarked the singular interview between the two 
noblemen. This was the famous interview so stirringly 
descrilxjd by Walter Scott, in his glorious ballad of 
" Bonnie Dundee.'* 

The Convention happened to be in session, and was Dundee 
•soon apprised of Claverliouse's cortege in the streets, ^J^u^TT* 
and of his conference with Gordon, which created a 
great sensation among the members. Duke Hamilton 
in a very angry tone, told them to look to their own 
safety, for that there must be enemies among their body 
who were privy to Dundee's designs ; and he proposed 
that, in order to prevent any escape, the doors of the 
Convention should be locked, and the keys laid upon 
the table. This motion was agreed to ; and the Earl 

* Vrofwmr Aytoun. 
VOL. III. R 
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of Leven was forthwith directed to assemble what force 
he was able to collect, and to follow the insurgents. 
Bat their fears were soon dispelled by the news of the 
departure of the Tory cavalcade. And although a 
party of horse was despatched under Bunting, who 
overtook them, Dundee threatened him that " he would 
send him back to the Convention in a pair of blankets 
did he dare to molest him," and the Major had not 
the courage to attack : so that Claverhouse proceeded 
on his way over Stirling bridge, and repaired to his 
residence at Didhope. 

The Convention at Edinbui^h was led by Duke 
Hamilton, a man of a temporizing character, ready to 
pay court to the rising sun, while his eldest son, the 
Earl of Arran, professed an adherence to the setting 
luminary ; — a not unusual policy in Scotland at this 
period, when father and son were often observed to 
take opposite sides in civil commotions, in order to 
secure their families from attainder*. The Scottish Con- 
vention was entirely in the hands of the violent party ; 
for the zealous Royalists, regarding such an assembly 
as illegal, had forborne to attend the elections. Ac- 
cordingly they speedily arrived at the bold and de- 
cisive vote, " That King James, by his mal- administra- 
tion and abuse of power, had forfeited all title to the 
throne ;" which was accordingly declared vacant, and 
they made a tender of the crown to the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, and named a Committee to draw 
up an act for settling it upon them. Duke Hamilton 
was vested with full power and authority to exercise 
the government of the Kingdom of Scotland in their 
Majesties' name, and to seize and imprison any persons 
suspected of disaffection to them. Dundee was de- 
clared an outlaw and a rebel for absenting himself 
from the meetings of the Convention ; and orders 
were sent out to apprehend him and Balcarras. The 
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latter was seized at his country seat, and carried 1689. 
prisoner to Edinburgh ; but Claverhouse was informed 
of the warrant, and removed in time from Didhope to 
anotlier country seat called Glengilby, or Qlenorglivy, 
which ho also abandoned soon after for the mountains. 
He had hitherto made no movement, in consequence of 
instructions from the King, desiring him not to appear 
openly in the field till a force of 5000 foot and 800 
horse should land in Scotland ; but he learnt after- 
wards that the messenger entrusted by the King to 
communicate further with him had been apprehended, 
and made a full confession of his mission to the Duke 
at Edinburgh. 

The new Government was accordingly fully pre- 
pared for him. As early as the 20th March, 1100 
men from the Scottish brigade serving in Holland, 
were landed at Leith, under General Mackay, who was 
appointed by King William Major-General of all 
Scotland '. Viscount Tarbut, one of the leaders of the 

7 Gonoral Hnp^h Mackay was son of Mackay of Scowry. He 
embraced the Venetian scrvieo at the conunonccmeut of his mili- 
tary career, which ho Hoon quitted for the French, and served 
andcr Turenne in the canipaiji^n of 1G72, in the Netherlands; 
after which he obtained the nmk of Miijor in the army of tlio 
Prince of Oranp^e. He remained in the Dutch service until he 
had the rank of ( Colonel in 1G86, when he received the appoint- 
ment of Major-(ieneral under King James II., who made him 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in Scotland, and ad- 
mitted him a member of the Scotch Privy Council. He soon, 
however, saw through the intentions of the King, and, resigning 
his conunission, n»turned to Holland. William and Mary, by a 
warrant dated from KenHington, the 4th January, 1689, lent 
him back to the command of S(;otland for the new Government. 
He was raised to the rank of Lleutenant-General in 1(590, and 
was killed at the battle of Steenkirk, the Srd August, 1692. 
Kishop Humet speaks of Mackay as " the most pious man he ever 
knew in a nulitary way," and says that "his piety made him too 
apt to mistrust his own sense, and to be too tender, or rather 
fearful, in any thing where there might be a needless effusion of 
blood." There is no disputing a Bishop's definition of **a pious 
man," yet " in a njilitary way" Mackay may be fairly judged to 

R 2 
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1689. Convention and the ablest politician of his time, sng- 
gested to Mackaj to make an attempt to detach the 
chief of the Highland clans, by making them an offer 
to release their lands from certain charges ; but 
Cameron of Lochiel, Macdonald of Qlengary, and 
others, despising the bribe, rejected his commmiica- 
tions, or advised him, in derision, to imitate the con- 
duct of Monk, and restore King James. 
Dandee is Dundee united himself with the Earl of Dunfermline, 
5l||[^y ^ who had been sent by Gordon to raise his vassals in 
whom he support of the Koyal cause ; but while occupied in 
"l^^^'y raising forces, Mackay came upon him with a con- 
siderable body of troops in pursuit. He very nearly 
captured the Viscount in the braes of Angus, where he 
came upon him between Fettercaun and his house at 
Glwiorglivy ; but, apprised in time of Mackay's move- 
ments, he avoided the snare by recrossing the Dee. 
The Convention General, however, followed him to 
Kincardine, where he thought to avail himself of the 
clan Forbes ; but, as they came to him neither in 
sufficient numbers, nor properly armed, he dismissed 
them to their homes. The clans North of the Gram- 
pians were either indifferent to the political events of 
the Kingdom, or were opposed upon principle to any 
change in the hereditary succession to the Crown; 
and Claverhouse knew this well, and calculated that 
by means of this feeling he might soon be able to 
arouse the warlike North against the more easy people 
of the Southern Highlands. The Forbeses had evinced 
this irresolution to Mackay when he tried to roose 
them ; and Dundee availed himself of the same feeling 
as he pursued his course through Aberdeenshire and 
Moray. He boldly crossed the valley of the Spey, at 
the head of 150 horse, and arrived without any oppo- 

have been a very weak man j for though no one estimates piety 
in a soldier higher than I do, I do not discern its value in leading 
a man to " mistrust his own sense," or to be " too tender, or 
rather fearful," in delivering a blow whenever it is called for. 
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sition at Inverness. Here he obtained the accession of 1689. 
the Macdonalds to the Royal cause, which he effected 
with great address, and at some self-sacrifice. A 
deadly feud had for some time existed between Mac- 
donald and Mackintosh, arising out of some disputed 
claim. Graham interposed, and gave his own bond to 
Macdonald of Keppock in satisfaction of the claim, 
and obliged himself to see him paid compensation for 
his losses; while when Mackintosh fled &om his award, 
he punished him for his obstinacy by desiring Keppock 
to drive off his cattle, which he retained for the use of 
the army. The Viscount, now in some strength, 
avowed his intention to take up his quarters at Elgin, 
and to attack. Mackay accordingly resolved to antici- 
pate him, and, crossing the Spey, proceeded at a sharp 
trot to Elgin, where he lay a few days in expectation 
of the arrival of the lloyalist General ; but, as he did 
not appear, he took the road to Inverness, and learnt 
when he reached Fores, that the Viscount had quitted 
the town, and had crossed the heights of Badenoch on 
his way to Athole. In his march Claverhouse re- 
ceived the most gratifying assurances of support from 
the gentlemen of the country through which he passed, 
and a most cordial reception from the factor of the 
Marquis, who must either have acted under private 
understanding with his chieftain (who still remained 
at Edinburgh), giving an equivocal adherence to the 
Government, or he was ignorant of any instructions, 
and followed his own course. At all events, the Athole 
Highlanders did not oppose the passage of Dundee ; 
and the gentlemen of Athole acted agreeably to the 
understood wishes of their chief. Claverhouse, hear- 
ing that the lairds of Pollock and Blair were lying in 
Perth with a troop of horse which they had raised for 
the service of the Government, determined to surprise 
them, and accordingly proceeded to the city in person, 
through the night, and with such celerity, that he 
anived unexpectedly at early morning, and seized both 
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IGSO. t he lainls in their IhhU, mid carriod thciu awaj priMiien. 
" Ho Uyok two other otlioorB, and thirty honea; buif 
with a forl^earantv that wa8 in his character, he decland 
that lie would not interfere with the private propettTt 
and ilo no niisehief hut *' for oonm^ionco and loyalty *i 
sake.*' Aeeonlincrly. when he »eizeil 0000 marks of 
])ul)1ie revenue in Perth, he left untouched a lum of 
r>(HH)/. in the panie room with the ccsa and Ezoiie 
duties, havini; K'en infomicii that it waa private 
property. Leaving Perth ho made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to Htirprise Lonl Hollo, and then appeared 
het\)re tlie town of Dundee, whore an officer in com- 
uian<l of a mpiadron of liivingntone^s dragootii shut 
hinist*lf in. unwilling to eniHuintor the Viacount, who, 
after Hpendin*; t wo ni^ht^ in \m own house at Dunhope, 
returned to th(» Highlands to meet his army at Loch- 
ah«T. tlu» ]Aiwo of nnnlezvous. 
MhoIxmv U I^raekay, findin;^ liiniself unahlo to make head 
«lfpnv«Hl «»f jj^j^jj^j^j^ his KovaliHt adversary, devpatched an expreu 

rcininrri*- * . ' 

iiinitH to Colonel Halfour at- Ktlinhurgh, to send ColoDcl 
thron^'li 1 1 am say with some re;^iuieut» to his reinforcement 

ltinn>(iiv*M 111' Ai • !• A • 

,],',. .lust, lu)wever, a8 these wt>n' in readiness to march. 



irn-soi 



tioii Hiiil i\ lariat* n\nul>er of vesselH was s(H?n in the offing from 

UlcrtlK'M4. ' » 

Kamsay was eouutermandiMl. In a few days afteff 
iliose vessels were diseovered to bo Dutch herring 
busses; and the troo])H at length marched. But the 
delay oe(*asioned ^n^ui eniharrnssmcnt to the opera- 
tions of Maekay; for Dundee was enabled by it to 
tlirow himself with a large forec between Mackay'i 
and Hamsay*s eorps, and to threaten both with 
annihilation. Uamsay, when ho found that Dundsi 
was het,ween himst^lf and Maekny, folt alarmed; and, 
tho\i^h no opposition had Ix'on oflbroil to his marohbj 
the Aihoh* men, hu wheeled round to return to Perth. 
lie had already appointed Maekay to meet him at 
Kut liven in Ha(h'noeh, hut negleetod to apprise hia 
that h(> had alitTod his mind, and gone back to Perth. 



1 
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Bamsaj*s retreat was likewise so disorderly, that the 1689. 
Highlanders were with diflSculty restrained from — 
laying hands upon him. Mackay had quitted In- 
verness in haste, to effect a speedy junction, with 
only two days* provisions, and had arrived half way 
to the " trysting-place " when he heard of Kamsay's 
retreat. 

Dundee had received and intercepted a despatch 
from Mackay, from which he learnt the intended 
junction of Ramsay and himself. In order to 
counteract this, he resolved to avail himself of an 
opportunity of successively attacking and destroying 
both divisions before they could unite ; and with this 
view he quitted the rendezvous at Lochaber with a 
force of 2000 men, and entered Badenoch. He first 
fell in with Glengary, coming to meet him with 200 or 
300 men. Then he met with 200 of Clan Ronalds, 
and soon after Appin and Glenco with the same 
number, and by Lochiel and Keppock ; so that his 
force was now increased to upwards of 3000 High- 
landers. 

Mackay was exceedingly perplexed at Ramsay's Mackay 

retreat. He saw himself with a handful of menJpV^^t*?,, 

Colmnakilly 

surrounded by a warlike and hostile population, and pursued by 

with a powerful force, which he could not singly I>«ndee. 

resist, in front of him. He had no alternative which 

he could prudently adopt, but either to fall back on 

Inverness, or return down the Spey. He preferred 

the latter, as enabling him to keep up a commimi- 

cation with the South through Angus, while he could 

interpose an obstruction to his adversary's recruiting 

his army in the Gordon country. He then despatched 

an officer to Inverness, to apprise the garrison there of 

his intentions, and commenced a rapid march in the 

night towards Strathspey, nor did he draw bridle till 

he had descended the vale a considerable way. Dundee 

was close behind him, always afraid of exposing his 

men to the attacks of the regular horse ; for the High- 
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1689. landers were singularly averse to engage with eavahy. 
— At length the Viscount took up a position, which 
from the nature of the ground secured him from 
danger; and here for a time he remained passive. 
Mackay took up his quarters at Belcastsr, a summer- 
house of Grant, and placed his army at ColmnakiU, 
resting his right on a small river with a rough and 
stony bottom. While he was thus with the friendly 
clansmen of Grant, he received constant intelligence of 
his adversary's movements ; and all the military pre- 
cautions of patrolling and tdtonnement prevented any 
possibility of surprise from the enemy. But there 
were enemies in his camp, and even among the officers 
who commanded the Government forces; and this 
seemed so strange to an old soldier who, like Mackay, 
had served with most of them in former campaigns, 
that he rested paralysed, as it were, in his position at 
Oolmnakill. 

Mackay had lefb a small garrison of sixty men in 
the old Castle of Ruthven, under John Forbes of 
Culloden ; and Dundee, hearing that they were in 
want of provisions, made a demonstration, to which 
the garrison submitted on condition of being allowed 
to return home on parole. As Forbes was making his 
way to Colmnakill he met two men on horseback, 
one in red and one in blue uniform, who challenged 
him in French ; and this incident he mentioned to 
Mackay on meeting him. As blue was the uniform of 
Livingstone's men, the general ordered a muster, to 
learn whether any one was missing. But while he 
was preparing to carry out the inquiry, the General 
learnt that Dundee was marching down the Strath to 
attack him ; and, under the circumstances of doubt and 
distrust, he saw clearly that he had no alternative but 
to retreat down Strathspey, whither the Viscount 
followed close after him. Mackay continued his 
retreat without stopping, for two nights and a day, 
when he crossed the river of Bogie, where, from sheer 
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exhaustion, he halted at four o'clock in the morning. 1689. 
Dundee had halted during the night within three 
miles of Strathbogie. While the Government troops 
were refreshing themselves, the General received in- 
telligence of the arrival of reinforcements, which in 
fact came up to him at six o'clock the same evening ; 
and accordingly the army cried a halt, and prepared 
to turn upon their pursuers, who immediately retired 
into Lochaber ; and Mackay, continuing his march to 
Inverness, was there joined by Eamsay and his 
detachment. The Government army was now in Difficulties 
sufficient force to keep the field; but Mackay, like? ~f**^" . 
most generals in the command of armies, found the tion. 
civil service too slow, and indifferent to his representa- 
tions, and, to speak the truth, he found himself unequal 
to contend with the Highlanders, and resolved to make 
his way to Edinburgh, to strengthen his hands for the 
task. He afterwards honestly admitted that the know- 
ledge which he had acquired during thirty years of 
mihtary service on the Continent was, in the new 
situation in which he was placed, useless to him. 
It was difficult in such a country as the Highlands 
were then even to track the enemy. It was impossible 
to force him to stand at bay. Food for an invading 
army was not to be found in such a wilderness of heath 
and shingle; nor could supplies for many days be 
transported far over quaking bogs, and up precipitous 
ascents. The General found that he had tired his men 
and their horses almost to death, and had as yet 
effected nothing. This experience satisfied Mackay 
that there was only one way in which the Highlands 
could be subdued. " It was idle to continue to run up 
and down the mountains after the mountaineers. A 
chain of fortified posts must be established in the most 
important strategic positions, and be maintained well 
garrisoned. The place he especially named was In- 
verlochy, close to an arm of the soa, where an old 
castle offered the readiest means of ready defences. 
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1689. 



Dundee's 
plans for 
tlie cam- 
paign. 



The place was situated in the midst of the most 
hostile elans, and, if supported by one or two ships-of- 
war, would effectually overawe at onoe the Mac- 
donalds, Camorons, and Macleans*." Mackay found 
that Edinburgh Castle had been surrendered by the 
Duko of Gordon on the 14>th June, but that no steps 
had been taken by Duke Hamilton to carry into effect 
the proposals he had made for establishing his army in 
the Highlands for tlie winter; by which negket he 
admits that he luHt the opportunity of preTenting 
Dundee from occupying Athole, Badenoch, and the 
Southern Highlands. 

Sucli was tlie condition of affairs at this period, that 
while King James was in possession of almost all 
Ireland, King William had lost popularity in England ; 
and notliing appeared wanting to give a decided and 
favourable turn to the Jloyal cause but to send aid to 
Dundee in Scotland. The fugitive Monarch, however, 
did not consider tlie matter in that light. Glaverhonse 
was left to his own resources ; and certainly no man was 
])etter fitted by nature to contend against such diffi- 
culties with the class of troops at his disposal. By 
his open frankness and disinterestedness he acquired a 
great ascendancy over tlie Highland chieftains, and 
captivated the clans by attending personally to their 
wants, mixing frequently among them, and sharing in 
all their privations and fatigues. Such a man waa in 
the right place to lead such a bold and devoted band. 
Yet it was evident that without a powerful diversion 
from some quarter it would be impossible for Dundee, 
from the slenderness of his resources, and the almost 
total want of cavalry, to carry on the war in the Sooth 
Highlands with any chance of success. 

As soon as the Highland chiefs heard that Mackay 
had left his army, they availed themselves of the 
information to take a temporary leave of absence, and 
quitted Dundee's army. But towards the end of June 

^ Mnomhiy. 
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he sent expresses to hasten them back to the approach- 1689. 
ing muster ; when he proposed to " go out of Lochaber 
with about three thousand." About the same time 
he answered the King's Commission of Lieutenant- 
General, which he had received, accompanied by the 
most gracious marks of the Royal favour, by urging 
that a body of 5000 or 6000* men might be sent him 
from Ireland, to land at Inverlochy, which he regarded 
as '' the safest landing-place whence an easy entrance 
could be obtained for an army into Moray, Angus, or 
Perthshire." He promised that, on hearing of this 
landing he would " raise the country,*' and proceed to 
the passes of the Forth to meet the King, who he 
supposed would follow the expedition. 

While Dundee was thus maturing his plans for the Mackay 
ensuing campaign, Mackay was urging his favourite j ^^^ 
plan for fortifying Inverlochy, and taking measures for ray on a 
neutralizing the hostility or securing the attachment fi^itless 
of the principal Highland Chiefs whom he met in the Blair- 
capital. Amongst others he met Lord Murray, eldest Athole. 
son of the Marquis of Athole ; from whom he learnt 
that his father's chamberlain was fortifying the Castle 
of Blair- Athole in behoof of King James. He urged 
Duke Hamilton, his father-in-law, to induce the young 
lord to proceed himself immediately to Athole, to 
prevent his father's vassals from joining Dundee. Lord 
Murray accordingly repaired to Athole, where he 
arrived about the beginning of July. But the Marquis 
and the son were at variance in their political opinions ; 
and no entreaties of the Master of Athole could 
persuade the clansmen to declare in favour of the 
Gt>vemment; nor would the chamberlain admit him 
into the Castle of Blair- Athole. Lord Murray's mis- 
sion therefore failed altogether. 

But about the period of his lordship's arrival in Lord Mnr- 
Athole, Dundee received intelligence that a body o^ men desert 
500 troops under an officer of the name of Cannon had him, and 
reached the island of Mull. The Viscount accordingly J^^ ^^^- 
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1689. repaired to Inverlochy, where they were all landed in 
— safety ; but the ships which brought them over were 
captured by some English frigates before the stores 
could be unshipped; which was a serious OTil, and 
embittered the disappointment occasioned to the cause 
by finding so inefficient an expedition, which ''did 
more harm than good." Having given orders for the 
Irish troops to march, the Viscount returned to 
Strovan, where he now fixed his head-quarters. From 
thence he despatched a letter to Lord Murray, on the 
19th July, stating the happiness he felt on hearing 
that his Lordship was about to rendezvous his clan at 
Blair- Athole, and expressing a hope that he would join 
the forces of King James with his men. But, re- 
ceiving no reply, the Viscount on the 25th sent Major 
Graham and Captain Eamsay, for the purpose of 
obtaining a personal interview; but Lord Murray 
declined to see the messenger, or to give any answer 
to Dundee's communication. The clansmen, who had 
assembled to the number of 1200 men at the call of 
the sou of their chief, beheld with astonishment his 
treatment of Dundee's officers, and demanded with 
one voice an explanation of his intentions ; intimating 
plainly, that if he would join Dundee they would 
follow him to a man ; but that, if, on the contrary, he 
declined to take this course, they would all leave him. 
His lordship remonstrated, and threatened ; but, 
regardless of his vapouring, they left him to join 
Claverhouse, and, in derision, filled their bonnets with 
water from the river Banovy, in the vicinity of the 
Castle, wliich they quaffed to the health of King 
James. From the memoirs which Mackay has left 
behind him it is clear that the state of matters with 
the Convention Government was at this juncture 
highly favourable to the interests of King James in 
Scotland; and that if the cabal that influenced the 
JH onarch had accepted GtT«X\?cKL ^ ^n\c^^^>xA %<i\!ife Qver a 
respectable force from Irdaivvi^Wwi ^^m^-^ qI^^^W^wNs. 
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might have triumphed in the Highlands. Bat, with 1689. 
that fatality which attended the unfortunate Monarch in 
all his undertakings, he allowed the golden opportunity 
which was here offered him of recovering his crown to 
slip away. 

Mackay, having made all necessary preparations Mackay** 



prepara- 



with the Government at Edinburgh, hastened north- tjonto 
ward. He arrived at Stirling on the 24th July, when counter 
he inspected the defences of the Castle, and thence *^^^^^' 
proceeded to Perth, where he received urgent appeals 
from Lord Murray to push forward. He learnt that 
Dundee, invited by Steuart of Ballechen to hasten 
into Athole, was already marching through Badenoch, 
and, with such eagerness to anticipate Mackay's 
return, that he was leaving behind him chiefs and 
clans. He had sent the fiery Cross through Appin 
and Ardnamuchan up Glenmore, and along Loch 
Levcn ; but the muster had not proved so strong as he 
had hoped for, — the whole number of broadswords 
coming up in his wake not exceeding 3000. The 
Irishman Cannon, with his 500 ill-armed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-disciplined levies out of Ulster, had come up to 
him, and bore a commission that gave him military 
command in Scotland next to Dundee. The general, 
who admits that he had begun " already to have very 
ill thoughts of the expedition in gross," gave very 
serious consideration to the arguments urged for his 
advance by Lord Murray, and saw that he must either 
allow Dundee to run on uncontrolled through the 
disaffected district of Athole, gathering strength at 
every step, or attempt to get possession of the Castle 
of Blair- Athole to control them. 

On the 27th July, Dundee reached Blair- Athole, 
when he learnt that Mackay had quitted Perth on the 
25th, with a force of 5000 men, a fair proportion of 
which consisted of horse, and that he was advancing 
towards the ravine of Killiecrankie. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lauder had been despatched to secure the entrance 
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1689. into the pass for the vale of Bhur, and, not meeting 
with a single man of the enemy, concladed that the 
pass was clear. Mackay therefore entered it in the 
following marching order ; — The battalions of Balfour, 
Ramsay, and Kenmore advanced in succession, sup- 
ported by Belhaven*8 troop of horse, and followed 
by Leven's regiment and the General's own ; then 
came the ba^age, counting 1200 horses, guarded by 
Annan dale's horse: Hastings' regiment formed the 
rear guard. 
The eve of The celebrated glen of Killiecrankie was deemed in 
of Killic- ^^^ dskya of which we speak the most perilous of all 
crankie. those dark ravines through which the marauders of 
the hills were wont to sally forth. The river Garry, 
narrowed into an impetuous stream, brawled round 
rocks and masses of grey crag, allowing one single 
narrow and rugged path, up which a horse could be 
led with difficulty, or two men walk abreast. Dundee 
could not have anticipated such an opportunity as was 
now offered him for bringing the matter in which he 
was engaged to the crisis of a battle. Yet he so far 
deferred to his followers as to summon a council to 
determine whether they should fall back upon the 
wild glens and fastnesses of the Grampians, or, regard- 
less of the inferiority of their force, fall upon the 
enemy. The veterans who had been trained in the 
great wars of the Continent, alleged that it was neither 
wise nor prudent to risk any engagement with the 
clansmen against an army of disciplined men that 
exceeded their own numbers by more than half. But 
Lochiel exclaimed, with his usual energy, " Fight, my 
Lord; light immediately, if you have only one to 
three. Our men are in heart. Their only fear is that 
the enemy should escape them. Give them their way, 
and be assured they will rather perish or gain a 
complete victory. But if you restrain them, — if you 
force them to remaixv oiv \;\vft ^^^evvav?^,— "V^xv^-^K^ec ^-cs? 
nothing. If we do t\o\. ?v^\v\.,v^feV^\i^\.\.^T\st^^^xs^^ 
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and retire to our mountains.'* Glengarry supported 1689. 
the views of his brother chieftain; and Dundee, 
chiming in cheerfully with these daring compeers, cried 
out, " You hear the opinion of men who understand 
Hifjhland war better than any of us.** 

" Now he raised hU hand for silence ; 
' Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow. 
Ere the evening star shall glisten 
On Schehallion's lofty brow, 
Either we shall rest in triamph, 
Or another of the Graemes 
Shall have died in battle harness 
For his country and King James.' " 

Mackay, however, had made his arrangements with Mackay** 
great tact and skill. The ascent had been long and *"''*^<^' 
toilsome; but the head of the column had emerged 
out of the pass, and was on the table-land. Wearied 
with the morning's work, his soldiers threw themselves 
upon the grass, to take some rest and refreshment. 
Lauder was sent forward with 200 fusiliers and a troop 
of horse to look out for the Highland army. He had 
not far to go : the summit of the ascent, which was 
but a musket shot distant, was covered with bonnets 
and plaids. The line, which had necessarily many 
gaps for the clans yet to come up, was formed with 
as much skill as the peculiar character of the clansmen 
permitted him to exert. It was essential, or most 
desirable, to keep the several clans distinct. The right, 
next the Garry, was composed of the regiments of 
McLean, Glengarry, and Clanranald, each comprising 
about 700 men. In the centre was Dundee himself, 
at the head of a small but ill-equipped body of cavalry, 
composed of Lowland gentlemen and their followers, 
with about forty troopers. The Cameronians and 
Skyemen, numbering about 120 men each, were on the 
left, under Lochiel and Macdonald of Sleat. Glengarry 
carried the Royal Standard. Cannon and his Irish 
foot were a second line. 
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1689. In Higbland wir, as in all conntries where men are 
jSZ\, not manhalled Kientifically for battie, the chief wti 
g^qoQgtto expected to set a personal example of courage ind 
Dnndeew bodily exertion. Lochiel, a moat noble fellow, wti 
^l^i^ji^^ eflpecially renowned for his physical powers, and he 
the latter, carried the reputation of having himself broken hostile 
ranks, and hewn down mighty warriors. But he wis 
of a generous and disinterested character, and, riding 
up to Clayerhouse, begged to be heard in a few words : 
— ** I humbly beg leave to give the word of command 
for this one time. It is in the name of these gentle- 
men and the voice of your Council : and their orden 
are, that you do not engage personally. On yonr 
Lordship depends the fate not only of this little, brave 
army, but also of our King and country." Lochiel 
therefore adjured Dundee not to run into any unneces- 
sary danger. The Viscount replied with calm mag- 
nanimity : — ^" I am absolutely convinced, and have had 
repeated proof, of your zeal for the King's service, and 
of your affection to me as your general. I am also 
fully sensible that if I shall chance to be killed it may 
be a loss to the cause. Bat I must hog leave of you 
to allow me to give one Shear Darg (that is, " one 
harvest day ") to the King my master, that I may 
have an opportunity of convincing the brave clans that 
I can hazard my life in that service as freely as the 
meanest of them. Allow me this single favour ; and 
I here promise on my honour that in future fights I 
will take more care of myself." 

Meanwhile, a fire of musketry commenced on both 
sides, which was followed by a brisk cannonade from 
Mackay's artillery. The small space between the 
armies was one dense mass of smoke. The clans grew 
impatient, for they never liked the musket^s mother. 
Dundee gave the word to prepare to advance. His 
men uttercil a loud shriek. This was responded to 
fn)m the other a\<iG \>x ^ Ic^^A^i ^^xsX^ ^xA ^ ^v* wsl-^ 
cheer. "We ft\\a\\ ^o *\^ wc^vj," cfv^ \ia^\vi\ \ ^^ Skias. 
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is not the cry of men who are going to win." It was 1689. 
seven o'clock, and within an hour of sunset. Dundee — 
stood by the house of Urrard. He had exchanged 
his red coat — which he had worn during the day, and 
by which he knew he might be recognized by the 
enemy's scouts — for another of a darker colour. The 
Highlanders stripped themselves to their shirts and 
doublets ; and when Claverhouse gave the word, they 
advanced, according to their usual practice, with their 
bodies bent forward, to present as small a surface as 
possible to the fire of the enemy. They dropped their 
plaids, and flung away the rude socks of untanned hide 
which they were accustomed to wear, and thus, hke 
their ancestors, the "pictos Britannos," in the garb 
of nature, they cast away their firelocks, drew their 
broadswords, and, bare feet on the sward, they rushed 
forward with a fearful yell ; and a flood of Macleans, 
Macdonalds, and Camerons, came down upon the 
regulars while they were fumbling with their muskets ; 
and in two minutes the battle was lost and won. The 
shock was too impetuous to be resisted, and would 
have told against the most perfect soldiery in the 
world. No courage could have availed to ward off* 
such an onslaught ; no strength could parry the tre- 
mendous stroke of the double-edged sword or axe, 
which with a single blow felled an adversary to the 
earth, or struck off* a member &om the body. The 
ranks of Balfour's regiment broke when their chief 
was cloven down from his horse. Mackay's brother 
was laid dead by a stroke from a claymore ; and his 
nephew bore away in flight eight wounds on his body. 
Mackay himself retained his self-possession, and 
thought to retrieve the day by a charge of horse. 
Dundee, accompanied by the Earl of Dumfermline and 
only sixteen gentlemen, received the assault, and the 
troopers galloped away from them in disorder, followed 
by Annandale's horse ; and all was over ! 

It was while standing up in his stirrups to cheer the Dundee i* 
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1689. men forward in this charge, that, when waving his hat 
Y to urge them on, the fastenings of his cuirass broke, 
action : re- ^^^ exposed the side of his naked body, when a random 
treat of ghot struck him immediately below his armour, and 
Stirling. I^undee fell from his horse mortally wounded. A man 
of the name of Johnstone was near him, and caught him 
as he fell. " How goes the day ?" said the Viscount. 
"Well for King James," answered Johnstone; "but 
I am sorry for your Lordship." " It is well for him," 
replied the dying man, " it makes less for me." He 
never spoke again. For some motive not recorded, his 
body was stripped ; and some there were who asserted 
that they saw it naked on the ground. It was, how- 
ever, soon taken up, and, wrapped in two plaids, wa« 
carried to the Castle of Blair- Athole. Mackay , ignorant 
of Dundee's fate, seeing all lost, and no disposition on 
the part of his Highlanders to obey or follow him, and 
well acquainted with Claverhouse*s skill and activity 
in pursuit, began to think of his own safety ; and, 
certain that he could not retreat by ascending the pass 
— for the enemy was already there in force — he re- 
solved to push across the mountains, and make towards 
the valley of the Tay. At length the weary fugitives, 
who collected around the General, came in sight of 
Weeni Castle, where the proprietor, a friend of the 
new Government, extended to them such hospitality 
as was in his power. On the 29th July they reached 
Stirling, with very little halting, and with about 400 
followers. 
Lines on The Viscount Dundee was buried in the church of 

the death Blair- Athole : but no monument has ever been erected 

of Dundee . 

hy Dryden, over his grave ; and the church itself has long since 

Piteairn, disappeared. A rude stone on the field of battle 

and Av"» 

toun. marks, if local tradition may be trusted (and it is 

now 120 years old), the place where the hero fell; 
and his memory is embalmed in the immortal 
verse, Latin and "E»tv^\^, ol ^\\.<i^YCTv^ X^t^vLaw^ and 

Aytoun *. 
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" Oh, last and best of Scots ! who didst maintain 1689. 

Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign : — 

New people fill the land, now thou art gone. 
New gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
Scotland and thou did in each other live, 
Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee survive. 
Fiirewell ! who dying didst support the State, 
And couldst not fall but with thy country's fate." 

DrYdhv, 

*' Ultime Scotorum at ultime Grame, vale !" 

PiTOAIBN. 

" Last of Scots and last of freemen- 
Lust of all that dauntless race, ' 
Who wouldst rather die unsullied 
Than outlive the Land's disgrace I 
Sleep, and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 
Chieftain than our own Dundee/' 

Attoun. 

Macaulay says of Dundee, " His name is mentioned Character 
with respect by that large class of persons who think J^'ia®** 
that there is no excess of wickedness for which courage 
and ability do not atone." The remark is trite enough, 
but is intended in this place to suggest that tne reverse 
of " respect " ought to attach to the name of Claver- 
house. As far as his own history is concerned, that 
writer refers to " his cruelties " in the Index ; but the 
reference gives a case in which no authority whatever 
implicates Graham of Claverhouse. There is no doubt 
whatever that in the Civil War a great deal of wanton, 
needless cruelty was exercised on both sides ; and the 
Puritans, who were every whit as blameable as the 
Royalists, fixed the stigma by name upon Claverhouse, 
and the sinister designation of " Bloody Clavers " has 
been given to our hero ; and Sir Walter Scott speaks of 
him as " uniting the seemingly inconsistent qualities of 
courage and cruelty, a disinterested and devoted 
loyalty to his Prince, with a disregard of the righti 
of his fellow-subjects,'' and as ** the unscrupulous agent 

8 2 
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1689. of the Scottish Privy Council in exeeating the mero- 
" less severities of the Govemmeut in Sootbmd daring 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II.** Sir Walter 
also records an anecdote supporting this chancter of 
John Graham : — " He was very desirous to tee and be 
introduced to a certain Lady Elphinstone, who had 
readied the advanced age of one hundred years and 
u]jward8. The noble matron, who was a staondi 
Wliig, was rather unwilling to receive- dayer^se (as 
ho was called from his land), but at length consented. 
^ After the usual compliments, he remarked how many 
strange changes she must have seen in her time! 
' Hout, na, sir,' said her Ladyship, ' when I was enter- 
ing life there was ane Knox deaving us a* wi' Us 
clavers (signifying in common parlance ' idle chat *) ; 
and now I am ganging out there is ane Ckven 
deaving us a* wi' his knocks,^ ^^ 

In his eyes the lie volution that drove the unforta- 
nate King James from his throne was a great pational 
sin, which could only he atoned for by restoring to him 
liis crown, — an object in the accomplishment of which 
he conceived all good men were bound to lend a helping 
hand. With an inflexibility of purpose which no 
temptation could turn aside he steadily pnrsoed this 
object, and appears to have been incited to it the more 
from feeling as a Graham the desire to emnlate the 
career of Montrose. Although as a military com* 
mander lie had few equals in his own generation, and 
stood unrivalled in the art of gaining the affection of 
his followers, he cannot be compared in military genins 
with " the Great Marquis," even in two careers thst 
so nearly resembled one another, and almost over the 
same ground. Dundee had nothing of the captiyating 
enthusiasm and generous bearing that distinguished 
Montrose, nor had he the marvellous innate resources 
in war that the Marquis so frequently displayed. • His 
loyalty to the Crown might have been as intense; but 
there was not that halo that encompassed both the 
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love and the sword of Montrose in all the changes and 1689. 
chances that befell him in his path of glory. Dundee 
was indeed more happy in his death than Montrose ; 
and in his life he was a more assiduous soldier, and 
more thorough disciplinarian, and better versed in all 
the details of his profession. Those who knew Claver- 
house best were in doubt whether his civil or military 
capacity was most evident. None of his nation so well 
knew the different interests, tempers, and inclinations 
of those best disposed to serve King James. None 
possessed more ability to insinuate and persuade. His . 
extreme affability gained him the hearts of all who 
followed him, and this brought him such reputation, 
that it was thought that had he survived the battle, 
he might have changed the fortunes of the Stuarts *, 

• Browne's History of the Highlands; Burnet's History; Tin- 
dal's History; Professor Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish Cava- 
liers ; Sir Walter Scott's " Old Mortality ;" Memoirs of Dundee ; 
Creighton's Memoirs; Mackay's Memoirs; Lives of the Lind- 
says ; Stewart's Sketches. 



AURUNGZEBE, THE GREAT MOGUL, 
EMPEROR OF INDIA 



Born 1614. Diedl707. 



1614. This celebrated conqueror of Hindostan, who 
— adopted the above name, which being interpreted 
His parent, jj^g^^g "the Ornament of the Throne," and by which 
he is best known in history ; — although^ on attaining 
sttpreme power, he assumed the loftier title of Alem- 
Gheer, or " Conqueror of the World ;" — was one 
of four sons of Shah Jehan, by his wife the daughter 
of his Vizier Aziph-Jah. This alliance had been 
productiye of great strength to the throne of the 
Mogul, by the means taken under their joint power to 
quell the intrigues of the nobility, as well as to extend 
the dominions of the Shah, who now wielded supreme 
power over Bengal, the Deccan, Candahar, Cashmere, 
and Guzerat. The Yi&r« wnder which these latter 



i 
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conquests were achieved were principallj directed by 1614. 
the military talents of his four sons. 

Dara, the eldest, was one of the most accomplished Characters 
and enlightened princes that India ever produced. He of the four 
was undoubtedly the most richly gifked by nature of shah 
all the brothers, both in the powers of his mind and in Jehan. 
the virtues of his heart ; and he was a most highly 
educated man. Not content with the learning of 
Persia and Arabia, in which, like all the princes of the 
house of Baber, he was well versed, he drank deeply 
from the ancient fountains of Hindoo philosophy, and 
kept a staff of Hindoo pundits, whom he liberally 
maintained. He was animated even by the desire of 
acquiring some insight into the literature and customs 
of Europe, and protected and encouraged a college of 
Jesuits at Agra with a view to this gratification. He 
was also a highly popular character, frank beyond 
what the habits of the East even sanction, combining 
the candid open-heartedness of the soldier, the polished 
cultivation of the man of letters, with an unbounded 
generosity of purse, which was not always under the 
guidance of a discriminating prudence. He was 
remarkably handsome, with an elegant and insinuating 
address, and was the favourite of his father, although, 
as a " liberal " in matters of faith, he alienated the 
Mussulman nobles. This kind of character was not 
quite suited to the times in which he lived, and he 
early discerned the dangerous policy and capacity of 
his brother Aurungzebe, which led Dara to remark 
that of all his brothers he feared most " the bigot and 
great praying man." 

Sujah, the second son, was remarkable for the 
prudence with which he restrained the openness of his 
temper and generosity of disposition. Both these 
brothers were distinguished, and nearly in an equal 
degree, for their talents and success as warriors. The 
special characteristics of Morad the youngest son were 
violence and impatience, not, however, proceeding 
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1614. from an unfeeling heart or a vicious disposition. He 
~~ was always remarkable for a larger share of openness 
and sincerity than either of his brothers, and in 
animal courage he surpassed them both. He was 
reckless in every thing, giving himself up without 
self-command to wine and other sensual indulgences. 
To conclude the history of the family before we 
proceed to the biography of our hero, we may notice 
that the mother, who was a woman of singular prudence 
and propriety, was of an amiable and gentle disposition, 
and of great virtue as well as beauty. The Empress 
evinced such a strict and regular regard for her 
husbaiid's views and wishes, that she acquired a veiy 
powerful and beneficial influence over him. During 
her life, Shah Jehan had no other wife ; and when she 
died he raised to her memory the celebrated mausoleum 
still existing at Agra, called the Taj Mahal, built 
of the tinest marble, inlaid with precious stones, at a 
cost of 750,OOOZ. Shah Jehan, who had attained a 
clear insight into the characters of each of his four 
sonH, was apprehensive that at his death disputes 
might arise as to the succession. Partial to Dara, as 
his flrst-bom, ho kept him near his person at Delhi, 
and made him the associate of his throne, command- 
ing that the same respect should be paid to his signet 
as to his own. In order, however, that no jealousy 
should arise among his sons, he made Sujah govemor 
of Bengal, Aurungzebe governor of the Southern 
1657. Provinces, and Morad governor of Guzerat. As soon, 
Siyah however, as they heard that their father had been 
towards seized with a stroke of palsy, in 1657, each of them, 
Delhi, und without communication with any of the othen, 
near Ho- anticipated a fatal issue to the seizure, and, apprehend- 
iiaresby ing the destruction of the power which thoy ad- 
ministered in their respective governments, they 
resolved to march with all expedition, and with all the 
forces they could collect, upon their father's capital. 
Johan tried in vain tn check tho fratricidal war, but not 
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able himself to leave Delhi, he accordingly despatched 1657. 
Dara, with 100,000 horse, and 4000 pieces of artillery, to "" 
oppose Sujah, who first approached the seat of govern- 
ment. On taking leave of his father, he received from 
him this questionable blessing: "Go, my son; God 
bless thee. But remember well my words : if thou 
losest the battle, take heed tha^t thou never come again 
into my presence." Dara, mounted on a Ceylon ele- 
phant of surpassing beauty, led a splendid array of 
the finest horse in Hindostan, and entered Sujah's 
camp near Benares, which movement, however, soon 
terminated in the defeat of the invader. 

Aurungzebe, who was the third son of the Emperor, Character 

was inferior to all his brothers in the advantas^es of *^^,'^'*'!J™€r" 

zebe * he 
person and address ; but he compensated for these geeks to 

deficiencies by possessing in a high degree the arts of deprive 
dissimulation and intrigue. Towering ambition was 4;iirone of 
his ruling passion ; and this he was resolved to gratify DelhL 
without the slightest compunction as to the unlawful- 
ness of the means he adopted. But he well knew 
that to make his ambition successful, he must keep it 
concealed from all observation. While he possessed 
the government of the Deccan his master-passion had 
not been asleep ; and he cherished it by the exercise 
of those talents which were so well calculated to secure 
its gratification in the most unsuspected manner. He 
affected the habits of a faquir, and employed religion 
as a mask to cover his designs. A man of low origin, 
named Jumla, had raised himself to great power at 
the Court of the Princes of Golconda, but in con- 
sequence of some affront he had met with he quitted 
it and fled to Aurungzebe, who received him in the 
most flattering manner, and soon gained such an 
ascendancy over him as to persuade him to appropriate 
the immense wealth that he had acquired in Golconda 
to further the attempt that Aurungzebe was now 
making to deprive Dara of the throne of Delhi. 

He induced his brother Morad, in the expedition from 
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1657. Giizerat, to join him on the inarch at Burhampoor. 
— Dara found tliat tlie forces of this triple union were so 
numerous, that he sent a general on whom he could 
depend to oppose this host at the passage of the 
Nr^rbuddali : but the attempt was in vain ; the armj 
was overtlirown, and fled to Agra, wiiere Dara assumed 
the eoinmand, and a battle ensued. But the daring 
and genius of Aurung%el>e were from the beginning of 
the invading march eminently conspicuous. He now 
commanded, lest any panic or treachery should take 
place among the tnK>ps, already wearied by a march 
that ha<i ahuost extended through the length of 
iiindoKtan, tliat all his elephants should h&ve their 
legs chained, and tims immoveable in array of battle 
he rode through the ranks, calling the great Omrahs 
who surrounded him each by a familiar name: — 
" (.'ourage, my old friend. God is ! God is ! What 
hope can tlu^n; be in iliglit ? Know you not how far 
DefeutH oif is our T)<iccan ? God is ! God is! " The victory 
partt, and appeared <lou]>lful for a considerable time, and only at 
hiM father. l^»t «iiow<i<l itself in favour of the invader by an 
ap])areiilly trilling incident. The daring treachery of 
a irit^nd al>oui the ])iirmii of J)ai'a craftily induced the 
Prince, ** by most sweet words,'' to descend from bis 
it]u])hnutf and take hortse; but no sooner did bis 
soldi(rrs see tii(; loyal boudiih eiiipty, than his foilowen 
l>elieve<i Um story circulated by confederates, that 
Dara was killed ; and every one instantly sought 
saft^ty iii fligiii. Aurungzebe and Morad thus became 
victors, iind Dara iled away into Agra, and, mindful 
of his fiithcr's injunction, did not dare to enter the 
Impi^riiil in-itiU'AU'Xi till he was sent for. Aurungzebe, 
liowev(fi-, did not lose an instant in marching straight 
to his lather's )>nfsence, when he imprisoned the aged 
monarch, with all the family that were about him, in 
the loHress, and then moved forward to secure Dari, 
who had now lied to D(4hi. This unceremonious mod 
irrev<*n'nt treatment of his father did not accord with 
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the views of Morad, who thenceforward regarded his 1667. 
hrother with suspicion and alarm. As he was a *~ 
favourite with the soldiery, Aurungzebe saw the 
necessity of removing him without scruple ; and this 
he did, after his accustomed and subtle manner. He Causes his 
invited him to a sumptuous entertainment, and, know- m^^^V, 
ing his weak side, placed before him the beaming wine be mur- 
of Shiraz, and some choice bottles of Caubul vintage, dered. 
To crown the joys of the evening, some of the most 
graceful girls of Hindostan were introduced to lend 
every enticement to his lust, by a display of their 
blandishments, and the perfect symmetry of their limbs. 
Aurungzebe, in his character of a strict Mussulman, 
left him to take his fill of the rapture provided for 
him, while exhorting his brother to taste the joys 
freely, and to make merry with his friends. The 
result of this ensnaring treatment may be readily 
anticipated. The reckless libertine, exhausted with a 
surfeit of delight, fell asleep, and was disarmed ; afber 
which he was seized, carried off, and murdered. 
Aurungzebe then immediately proceeded on his march 
to Delhi. With all his characteristic duplicity, however, 
he dare not there assume the sovereignty without 
appearing to have it forced upon him by the urgent 
representations and entreaties of his friends. 

When Sujali heard of these proceedings he collected DeftB«tof 
a large army, with which he marched on Delhi. The S^J*J» *^ 
two brothers met at Kedjera, about thirty miles from Dara. 
Allahabad. The b<attlo that ensued was obstinate and 
bloody. In the course of it Aurungzebe's elephant 
was forced down to his knees by a vigorous charge of 
the enemy, and in such a dilemma, as was natural, he 
had already withdrawn his feet from his houdah, in 
order to alight on the ground, when some of his atten- 
dants, remembering the incident of the battle of Agra, 
cried out, " Stop ! you descend from a throne j" on 
which he resumed his seat, and continued in the midst 
of the conflict a mark for the spears and arrows of 
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1657. his foes. Yet he remained unscathed until the vic- 
— tory turned in his favour, and Sujah fled. His exist- 
ence, nevertheless, was still to leave a dangerous and 
formidable opponent in his path. Meer Jumna was de- 
spatched after him, and attacked him at Tanda, a town 
in Bengal, near the ancient city of Gour, where he was 
again defeated ; and he fled to the mountains of Tip- 
perah, where Sujah led a wandering life for years, but 
never again took up amis against Aurungzebe. Dara, 
his eldest brother, had in like manner become a wan- 
derer in the deserts, without an army or country, until 
he was treacherously seized, and sent to Delhi, where he 
was murdered, and his head was sent to the Emperor, 
who is said to have satisfied himself that it was really 
the head of his ill-fated brother, by cleansing it with his 
own hands from the blood which obscured the features. 
1659. Thus through seas of blood Aurungzebe attained to 
Aurung- ^he monarchy of all Hindostan, and now dated the com- 
comes so- niencement of his reign from the 2nd May, 1659. The 
vereigii of power thus obtained through bloodshed and guilt was, 
2iid Mttv"* however, exercised with moderation, ability, and good 
fortune, which rendered his reign the most brilliant 
era of the domination of the race of Timur in India, 
eclipsing the preceding glories of Akbar and Shah 
Jehan. From his accession till the year 1678 there 
prevailed throughout India the most undisturbed 
tranquillity that had perhaps ever been known in 
Hindostan. He was already the most renowned 
potentate of the Eastern world ; and the Shah of Per- 
sia, the Shereef of Mecca, and the Emperor of China, 
and even many sovereigns of Europe, sent to compli- 
ment him on his power, and to solicit his friendship. 
1(366. In the year 1666 died the Emperor Shah Jehan, bis 

Death of father, almost forgotten, at the palace of Agra, at the 
iian: splcii- ^o^ ^^ scvcnty-fivc. For eight years he had been left in 
dour of liis the possession of the insignia and pomp of royalty, but 
^"** * under the closest restraint. Bitter and incessant were 
his complaints against Aurungzebe, and he never could 
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hear his name pronounced without uttering a curse. 1666. 
His last request was, to be laid by the side of his first 
wife, whom he had loved so dearly ; and to this day 
may be seen, side by side, enclosed within a screen of 
elaborate tracerv, the tombs of "the most exalted 
of the age, and the King of the world." Shah 
Jehan is the great Mogul whose splendid Court, 
fabulous wealth, and extensive retinue, have become 
familiarized to European ears through the descriptions 
of Bemier and Tavemier, who relate that on the birth 
of his grandson he seated himself on the famous golden 
throne of Delhi, which was surmounted by a parrot as 
large as life, cut from a single emerald, and backed by 
two peacocks, of which the jewels that adorned the 
tails amounted in value to a million and a quarter 
sterling. The fame of Aurungzebe*s court also ex- 
celled all that imagination can picture of Oriental 
magnificence. Although the Emperor preserved in 
his own person the ascetic simplicity that had marked 
his earliest years, yet his pomp and parade equalled in 
every way that of his father in the height of his 
magnificence ; and the account of the splendour of his 
progresses through his kingdom presents some of the 
most striking pictures of the dazzling majesty of the 
ancient Mogul in his " pride of place." 

But amidst all this attendant pomp the Emperor Public and 

Auruno^zebe preserved, as we have said, in his own ^<^™^tic 
° ^ ... . . reforms 

person the greatest simplicity, daily attending to the effected by 

duties of his station, and fulfilling with scrupulous ^^?^^' 
exactness the prescribed precepts of the Koran. He 
established perfect security of property throughout his 
dominions ; the forms of justice were simplified, and 
rendered more expeditious than they had been ; fees 
were regulated ; appeals were facilitated ; and to cor- 
rupt a judge was, for the first time, constituted a 
crime. He extinguished the spirit of party by sup- 
pressing all revengeful reprisals against those who had 
opposed his own elevation ; and he converted enemies 
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1666. into friends by a judicious distribution of favours. He 
~' was the consistent enemy of immorality of every 
description in his court. He discountenanced gam- 
bling and drunkenness ; and the long train of depraved 
girls and buffoons, in whom his father had taken such 
delight, was banished from Delhi, as unbeseeming the 
dignity of man, and degrading to Imperial Majesty. 
Evun in the matter of women, he had a seraglio, 
according to the custom of the East ; but he limited 
himself to the commerce of his lawful wives, and even 
in their company he passed but little of his time. 
Patronizes His public works likewise partook of the character 
Aude^t^*' of a superior mind. They were for the most part use- 
blislicH ful ralhor than ostentatious: and he expressly corn- 
schools nnd manded his children to give themselves no concern 
about a monument to his memory. He built caravan- 
sarais on all the groat roads of communication with 
the capital, and maintained and furnished them at the 
public oxpeii8c. in all the principal cities of the 
Empire he founded Universities, and in the smaller 
towns he CHtablished schools. He was a liberal patron 
of learned men, and even a correspondent with them 
on matters of instruction. He was, as has been 
already stated, a well educated man himself, was 
master of the Persian and Arabic languages, and wrote 
in most of the Eastern dialects with ease and elegance ; 
and some of his doH]>atches to his secretaries which are 
still extant, 2ire remarkable for clearness, brevity, and 
precision. He established numerous hospitals for the 
poor, the sick, and the maimed ; and the unfortunate 
and distressed experienced the bounty of their sove- 
reign. 
His dupli- After reading this summary of the government of a 
?n(iir"ct- ^i^^^^y monarch, and calling to mind that he was the 
ness. contemporary of Louis XIV. of France, of Philip IV. 

of Spain, of the Stuart Princes of England, of Peter I. 
of Russia, and of the Innocents, the Clements, and tbe 
Alexanders, who occupied the chair of St. Peter, one is 
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startled at the comparatively defective civilization of the 1666. 
West, even under the humanizing and refining influence 
of Christianity. It may be that the picture is over- 
charged, because there certainly remains a very dark 
side of the character of Aurungzebe yet to be recorded. 
His character was tarnished by a more than Oriental 
duplicity, so that it was a sort of principle of life with 
him never to trust to the appearance of fair and open 
dealing what could be accomplished by chicanery and 
riise. It pervaded the whole of his conduct, from his 
earliest childhood to the moment that he effectually 
attained the mastery of his father and his brethren. 

Sir Edward Sullivan dates from this period the 1662. 
insei-tion of that thin edge of the Enelish influence ^°™" 
which has eventually given to Great Britain the vast of English 
Empire of Aurungzebe. The immense wealth and influence 
prosperity of Hindostan excited and attracted the cession of 
cupidity of the merchant adventurers of Europe, who Bombay. 
availed themselves of the increased facilities of inter- 
course by sea and land to visit those regions of un- 
measured wealth. King Charles II., in 1662, received, 
in dowry of his Portuguese Queen, the Island of Bom- 
bay ; and Ley, the Earl of Marlborough (an eminent 
sea-officer, who was killed in the great sea-fight in 
1665), was sent with five ships and 500 men to take 
possession of the settlement. This was the first time 
that the British flag was unfurled within the Mogul 
Empire. A few years subsequently, an English phy- 
sician travelling in India had the good fortune to 
restore one of the Emperor's family from sickness, and 
received for his reward the privilege of establishing a 
factory on the Hooghly ; and thus was sown the small 
seed from which sprang the Pagoda tree of British 
wealth on the Ganges. 

Aurungzebe could not escape the troubles that com- 1666. 
monly attend an extensive empire exposed to the P^'*^^',*^ 
hostility of powerful neighbours. In 1666 the Shah the Shah of 
of Persia invaded his territories at the head of a Persia. 
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1666. numeroas army ; but, before the Emperor could adyance 
~~ as far as Lahore to meet the invader, Abbas II. died 
suddenly at Teber Estoun, a palace near Daurghana, 
of a fever brought on, as was supposed, by his intern- 
Defeftt of perance. In 1668 the Affghans crossed the Indus, and 
the AiT- spread terror and devastation through the plains of the 
1668.' Punjab. They were ultimately defeated and driven 
back to their strongholds ; and the year 1669 closed 
with the re-establishment of tranquillity throughout 
the Empire. At this date the Allumghere-nameh, the 
official record of the Emperor's reign, composed under 
his own inspection by his secretary, was concluded; 
and we have to seek for information concerning the 
least prosperous portion of the reign of Aurungzebe 
from the elaborate records of his grandeur by the 
two Frenchmen, Bernier and Tavemier, and other 
sources. 
1673. In 1673 another rebellion of the Affghans occasioned 
an inroad, which the Mogul governor of Peshawar was 
necessitated to oppose ; but the considerable force sent 
against the marauders was surrounded and destroyed 
in the mountains, together with its commander. The 
1074. following year (1674) a competitor for the Emperor's 
throne in the person of a Patau soldier, who was said 
to bear a strong resemblance to Sujah, the elder 
brother of Aurungzebe, occasioned a war that carried 
him across the Indus, at the head of an immense 
Defeat of army. This war was protracted for fifteen months, 
1676 ' when the Patans were driven back into their moun- 
tains, and Aurungzebe returned to his capital the 
3rd July, 1676. 

With the exception of the remote disturbances on 
the frontier above related, the first eighteen years of 
the Emperor's reign were marked by a peace as 
prosperous as it had been unusual in Oriental history ; 
but the latter portion of it was passed almost entirely in 
camps. And the decline of all mighty empires will be 
found, as all history attests, to have been precipitated 
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hj the insensate pursuit of some conquest which nature 1664. 
or destiny appears to have forbidden. "- 

It has been stated that a special characteristic of the Annrng- 
mind of Aurungzebe was a strong passion for dissimu- ^^^^J^\ 
lation and intrigue. From his earliest youth he had Mohamme- 
simolated an ardent attachment to the religion of^*""™ 
Mahomet, and was ostensibly a rigid Moslem. His rains of the 
habitual intolerance of any opponent rendered him f^Jtbcfthe 
desirous of effecting the conversion of the Hindoos by |,nti»frith- 
the sword ; and numerous revolts had been excited stood by 
against his authority by those whose faith had been ^'^"J'- 
generously protected by former Mogul sovereigns, but 
who experienced neither forbearance nor mercy at the 
hands of Aurungzebe. At length the rise of the 
Mahratta power in India brought upon the stage the 
famous Sivaji, a Hindoo fully instructed in the rules 
and observances of his caste, endued with a conscien- 
tious veneration for the religious customs and creed of 
his forefathers, and in whose bosom was implanted an 
abhorrence of Mohammedanism as inveterate as that 
which was entertained by Aurungzebe against the 
faith of Bramah, and an equal desire to devote his best 
energies to the extirpation of his detested antagonist. 

Sivaji was a Mahratta, or a native of Marashta, a Chararter 
district comprising nearly the whole of the Deccan ; J^j^^ ^ 
and his father Shahji, who founded this mighty power Sivaji. 
in 1629, which has to our own day exercised a strong 
and extensive influence in the Indian peninsula, was 
one of the greatest freebooters known in history. 
Aurungzebe, at the commencement of his career, and 
while holding the government of Southern India, 
encouraged this adventurer, and is even said to have 
promised him that he should hold exempt from tribute 
whatever territories he might conquer south of Beja- 
pore. But he in a short time became sufficiently 
formidable to set the Mogul at defiance, and established 
himself in the strong fortress of Raree in the Ghauts, 
around which, even before our hero had attained Im- 

TOL. III. T 
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UHVi, porial power, ha hail acquired a conuiderable dominion. 
— When Auriiii^zul)e wan preparing to march towards 
A{^ra to dulhrnue hid father, he sent oflicera of high 
pobitiou in Hivaji to requeat him to join him. Bat the 
Mahruiiii chief, with well-feigned astonishment (for 
h» iiad hiiiLHulf already repudiated his own parents), 
pnileiided to l)ii tiiruek with horror at the prospect of 
bo uiniatural a rulu:llion. Accordingly he received the 
iiu^tidtiiigurd with marked indignation, drove them from 
hid predtiuite, and ui'dered the letter they had brought 
tti him to l)ti tied to the tail of a dog. Buoh a pro- 
ceeding wad not to he readily forgiven, and from tba 
nionu^]ii thai the lilniperor attained his power ha 
vowed lite dedirueiion of this '^mountain rat," as ha 
iuduitingly styled Hivaji. 

The hidtory of Sivaji lor the first fifteen years of his 
independent career id one of the most exciting and 
romantic that it is poddihle to ccmceive. His sword was 
never out of hid hand i and, whether the enterprise 
that occupied hid attention was fai* or near — whether 
it were the coni|uedt of a kingdom or the recovery of 
a hill-fort -the endledd durpiises and stratagems to 
which he had recourde evinced an inventive and daring 
geniud, which made him the model of a suooessful 
warnor in any age and (country. 

Aurungzehe and Hivaji were nearly of the same age, 
and in many ])ointd didplayed a marked similarity of 
characte]'. Moth were energetic, crafby, and ambitioiis, 
and hoth dtern higotd to their respeotiva craeds. 
Aurung/ebe did all that Mahomet could have himself 
desired to extend the creed of the Moslem ; whila 
Hivaji, styling himself ^* the Champion of the Oods," 
made it hid espeeial boast to protect "Brahmin's Kina 
and ('ultivatiirs," and to preserve &om insult all Hin* 
doo temples *. 

In January, UiU-Jt, Hivaji resolved to make an attampt 

' HullivHii. 
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upon Surat, the chief port of the Mogul Empire, called 1664. 
the Port of Mecca, because from thence the pilgrims "~ 
took ship to visit their " Holiest of Holies." This taken and 
was a deadly insult as well to the Emperor as to every plundered 
true son of the Prophet, and may well be supposed to ^ *^*'^'' 
have determined Aurungzebe to take strong measures 
for the annihilation of the bold assailant. This place 
was the residence of some of the richest merchant 
princes in the world, and perfectly overflowed with the 
wealth of Araby and the East. The city was given 
over to be plundered at leisure for six days, with an 
unusual and somewhat insulting refinement of loot. 
The Dutch and English factories, which had been un- 
molested by the Mussulman, were effectively cleared 
out. 

The indignant Aurungzebe sent a considerable force, 1665. 
in 1665, as well under Jey Singh, Rajah of Ambeer, as Romantic 
under Chaest Khan, who was especially directed to enterpriae 
exterminate the freebooter. The troops of Sivaji were of Sivaji at 
driven from the field, and his country was plundered. *^° " 
In the spring of 1666 Chaest Khan occupied Poonah, 1666. 
where the Mahratta had grown up to manhood. At 
the time of this invasion Sivaji was forty miles distant, 
and on hearing of it meditated an exploit that was so 
congenial to the temper and enterprise of his people, 
that to this day they celebrate it as the most chival- 
rous act of the great Mahratta chief. Accompanied 
by fifteen trusty horsemen, he rode direct to the city 
in one night ; and in the morning they all, disguised 
as minstrels, succeeded in joining a marriage proces- 
sion that was allowed to enter the fort to visit a famous 
shrine sacred to Siva. Once within the gates, they 
made their way to the palace, where Chaest Khan was 
reposing in his harem; but he himself, although sur- 
prised, escaped with the loss of his hand, to be assassi- 
nated by Sivaji the year following. Poorunder, a 
mountain fortress eighteen miles from Poonah, a place 
of security in which the archives of government were 

T 2 
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1G66. kept, and where the women and treasure of Sivaji had 
~ been placed, was besieged by Jeh Singh. It was re- 
duced to the last extremity, when the Mahratta chief 
presented himself unarmed at one of the outposts of the 
Imperial camp, and demanded to be conducted to the 
general. 
Siyaji is Professing penitence, he craved the pardon of the 

by^^rw- ^°^P®^^^> *^^ offered to resign twenty forts, and to 
zebe, but serve in the war against the Persians. He was invited 
e8<»pe8 by ]^j Aurungzebe to visit the capital, and fearlessly obeyed 
stratagem, the Imperial mandate, accompanied by his son. He 
entered Agra with all the pomp he could command, and 
with a retinue mounted on horses richly caparisoned. 
The whole city came out to meet him ; but when he 
reached Delhi he found that he was only brought there 
in order that the Emperor might humble and disgrace 
him in the eyes of his people. When presented at the 
Musnud he was very coldly received, and placed 
among a crowd of inferior Omrahs. The proud 
chieftain was affected with this humiliation to such a 
degree that he wept and swooned, shedding tears 
arising from mingled feelings of shame, indignation, 
and vengeance. Nevertheless his demeanour before 
the Emperor was so fearless and haughty that it is said 
that a daughter of Aunmgzebe, who witnessed the 
scene from behind a curtain, fell straightway in love 
with the intrepid captive, who openly upbraided the 
Emperor with his treachery. It is said that the 
Princess's intercession saved him from the fury of the 
offended monarch, who did not punish the bold speaker 
with death, but contented himself with conunandisg 
him to be put in irons. But the Mogul, with all his 
power and his craft, was no match for the wily 
Mahratta, who meditated and with great address con* 
trived the means of escape in a manner essentially 
Oriental. After a few months of restraint* he feigned 
sickness, saw the doctor, and acted the invalid. But, 
after a time, pretending to be recovering, he diatribated 
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his alms to a number of poor, who crowded to the 1666. 
gate of his prison in considerable numbers. On Thnrs- 
days he gave out great quantities of sweetmeats, 
which were brought firom the city in large baskets, 
requiring three or four men to carry them, and when 
emptied they were sent back to the confectioners, 
antn, when the frequency of the act had made it cease 
to attract attention, he brought his confidants with 
the baskets into his apartments, where, emptying out 
the sweetmeats, he and his son got into the baskets, and 
were carried forth out of the city, when, in the disguise 
of beggars, they proceeded towards Muttra. There, 
feeling much fatigued, Sivaji ventured to purchase a 
horse, but, in paying for it, incautiously opened a purse 
of gold. As his escape had been already noised about 
the neighbourhood, the owner of the horse, seeing so 
much money in the hands of a beggar, exclaimed, 
** Surely thou must be Sivaji." The Mahratta, throw- 
ing down the purse, mounted the horse and pushed on 
with the utmost speed to the sacred shrine of Jugger- 
nauth, " the Lord of the "World," one of the incarna- 
tions of Krishna, and here, where stood the magnificent 
temple that had consumed the whole revenue of India 
for years, he sought and obtained sanctuary. 

From this time Sivaji assimied royal titles, and 
struck coins with his owil image and superscription. 
The rancour of religious animosity which had divided 
him and Aurungzebe was now converted into personal 
hatred. In 1669 Surat was again plundered, and 1669. 
heavy contributions were levied at Bejapore and Gol- Sunt is 
conda. Several Mogul generals were successiyely sent ^^JL-^j^ 
against Sivaji, but returned disgraced by the ill success 
of their campaigns. With a view to confine him to 
his own defence, Aurungzebe ordered vessels to be 
built in the ports of Cambay and Surat, which were to 
make descents on the coast of the Concan. Sivaji 
despatched in 1672 a general, with 10,000 horse, to 
Surat, to bum the ships which had been built there by 
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1()72. iho ordur of Aurungzobo. In this project he failed; 
~~ but hi! cloHoly blockfulod the town, and levied a con- 
Hi dcTfible Hiitn 118 ransom. AMsistod by the SiddeeSi 
Sivaji colh.'ctod u fleet of eighty vessels, and made a 
iiauiioiil (!Xpo(litioii down the coast of Malabar ; but the 
H(-a waH an (tletnent that was Htrange to him, and,a0 sooo 
as ho n^tiinied to land, his tutelary deity wisely forbade 
liirii (;v(;r again to tempt fickle fortune on the ocean. 
SivHji Hilt tin's disappointment only served to increaae the 

\muh)t, and <'x<'rtioriH of Sivaji to extend his conquests along the 
iHkori SntH- coast. 1\() carri(;d the town of liiyapOQr by stonn, 
Poiidlh- ^^^'''^'' tlicro was a port at which the English had a 
liiH cii- factory, whicli HufFered a loss estimated at 10,000 
iliroiio. parfodas. In 107*^ he invested the stronff and im- 

Ill(!llt> i "^ ^ 

portaTit fortrcHH of Batarali, and extended his eonqaeits 
))(;yond (ioa. He took the fortress of Pondah either 
by aHHault or treachery. Ho burnt Carwar, aDd 
carri(Ml liis conquestH into the kingdom of Oananu It 
was in vain that Aurungzebe sought from hia deputy 
at A^ra to bring the marauder to terms : he bafBed all 
()urKuit, and when IctiHt expected turned ronnd vpoo 
his })ur8UcrH, and asHaihul whole divisions with snecesi. 
iJiit while (;ngaged in operations so distant from Us 
capital, a Mogul army under DahadurKhan laid waste 
his territoricH. Sivaji nevertheless ordered prep*" 
rations for liis (;nthronement as Monaich of the 
Concan in April, 1074. Ife employed a month to 
satisfy the Jjrahmins to allow him the religious rites 
of an absolute and undoubted prince of the Cshatrfa 
east(;, for they ev(!n had the boldness to dispute Us 
lineage from tlio ancient liajpoot families c^ India^ 
Thrtsc genonlogical flaws were only to be removed bj 
fabulous concr;ssion. He was called upon to be pnblidy 
w('i^h(;d against gold ; and the amount, equal to 
I I21})s. avoirdupois, was given to the priest, who thsD 
pnH;Iainiod him ** U\h Majfnity the Rajah/* ^8e?a, 
Possessor and Jjord of the Koyal Umbrella." Tbe 
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ceremony of his enthronement was magnificent : an 1674. 
envoy from the English colony at Bombay assisted — 
at it. Tlie envoy was politely received ; and eighteen 
of the twenty Articles demanded were, after some 
discussion, admitted. But one, requesting that the 
currency of Bombay should be received in the new 
Monarch's dominions, was dismissed with this obser- 
vation from Sivaji, that he could not compel his 
subjects to take foreign money. The whole trans- 
action is so far remarkable, that it was the first 
negotiation in which the English and the Mahrattas 
were brought into contact. 

In 1677 Bahadur Khan, Aurungzebe's general, hav- 1677. 
ing been defeated in two severe encounters with the 
troops of Bejapoor, Sivaji had no difficulty in obtaining 
the Emperor's consent to an unmolested passage for his 
army through the territories of the Mogul on the pay- 
ment of 400,000 pagodas, with his homage of fealty. 
But the career of Sivaji was now drawing near its Death of 
close, and he does not appear to have had any further tent of his 
war with Aurungzebe. He expired at Rairee, from an conquests, 
inflammation in the chest, on the 5th April, 1680. His 
funeral-pile was honoured with all the grandeur that 
the Brahmins could devise, — animals, attendants, and 
wives being burnt with the corpse. At the time of 
his death Sivaji's dominions extended over a territory 
in the Deccan upwards of 400 miles long, by 120 
miles in breadth ; and, removed' at a distance from the 
Mahratta Government by an interval of 300 miles, he 
was in possession of half the Carnatic, which com- 
prised an empire that was a formidable rival to that 
of the Great Mogul himself ; for, in addition to the 
power thus held under his sword, or sceptre, every ^ 
native prince from the Nerbudda to Tanjore, and from 
the Corea to Madras, had to purchase the friendship 
or neutrality of Sivaji ; so that the influx of gold that 
found its way to Rairee was so incessantly in one 
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1080. diruutioii, that " tliu uHvea of llairee " beoame a proverb 
~ to (loiioto a deiiUMitory from which nothing waa to Im 
ohtaiiiod ))a(!k uffain. 

Aiiruii^aE('.1)6 Haw in tliu duatli of the Mahratta chief 

tho roinovai of oiui ^ntat olmtaclc to hie bright resolve 

to oxtirfmifi tho Hindoo faith, and could not rtpnm 

th<] joyful dilution of Itiit heart on hearing of hie de- 

coaHff ; although lie boru thia eiguificant teetiunony to 

IiIm iiiilitury ^oiiiutf : ''JLc waa a great captain; and 

tlio only ono who hud the [Kiwcr to raise up a new 

kingdom in India. My arniica have been employed 

u^uinHi him for nin(;tueii ycari, and nevertbelemi bie 

HlSl. Htuto huri \H'Ain continually incrcaHing." A few montlif 

DisHili of uftf;r Hiviiji'H d<;uth, Aurun^zchc waa releaaed, in 1081^ 

Hiutf""^ Ironi unothf^r dung<;rouH autagoniat, — Jeawunt Wng, 

tho mnowiKid Itujuh of Jod|ioro, who by bia marriage 

with the dau^ht<tr of the Jiujuh of ChitorOi bad beoone 

chi<jf of the Uajpoottf, and was diatinguUbed by the 

nuuie of Muha-Uajuh. Jle died at lirampore on hiff 

way to Delhi, not without HUHpicion of having been 

poJHoned by the lOmperor. Jle ia remembered ia 

hiHtory uh the inoHt eminent of all the Hindoos tor 

U'lH perHotial (juulitii:H and litisrary accompliabmenta* 

Aiirun^xebe had proff.'Hi^id great friendahip for Jeaiviwt, 

hut hitf riiul feeling wan one of intense hatred, for it is 

Huid, in a Hort of proverh, *' Highs never ceased to rise 

from Aumn^Xfrhi;'H heart while Jeswunt lived/' 

lu^vuhtif Akhar, a Hon of Aurungz<;he, revolted at this very 

Aklmr: !*)«< jijnotiire from his father's standard, and, escaping ftom 

with Hum- -^g^*^! threw hims^df into the arms of Hambiyee, the 

imjM}. mtu and HiuuuihHor of Hivaji, as chief of the Mabratlast 

who received him with extru/jrdinary honour* The 

J^^mperor, with great Judgment, conceded peace to the 

Jtajiifj^jt Htates, and set three distinct armies in motion 

to extinguish thia dangerous confederacy. In Sepfesim 

her, Aurungzehe removeil from Ajmeer towarda Bnwk 

\p(irii, while an army eommundisl by Hultan \ rim cmaaed 

the i\i;rhud<hi towards Ahmcdnuggur,and anotbor under 
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luiother leader moved on Aurungebad. Month after 1681. 
month, and year after year, a long, bloody, and in- — 
decisive war continued. Aurungxebo took up his 
residence at Ahmednuggur, not daring to withdraw 
from the scene of action. His youngest son was 
serving against him in the ranks of the Malirattas, 
and had been even proclaimed Emperor by them ; 
while he was both jealous and afraid of his eldest son, 
Shah Alum. Between four and five years had boon 
thus fruitlessly occupied, when Aurungzebe determined 
on tho completion of the scheme that had been com- 
menced by his father — tho reduction of all India under 
his sovereign sway. 

In 168G the Emperor advanced from Ahmednuggur 1G86. 
with an immense army, and joined at Sholapore the Auruiig- 
forces of his favourite son Azim, Soubahdarof Guzerat, ^mpti'the 
to whom ho wished to givo tho honour of completing iubjuga- 
a conquest that had become no longer doubtful. The ^j>" *>^^<» 
army of his eldest son was in tho mean time sent India, 
to attack tho King of Goloonda. Tho Mogul gold 
liad been so well employed at Bejapore, that the 
Secunder Adil Shall found himself disabled by tho 
dosortion of his troops from keeping tho field, and ho 
retired to his capital, which soon surrendered, and ho 
withdrew into a strong fort, which was reduced by 
famine to a capitulation; when tho unfortunate monarch 
was brought before his conqueror in silver chains as a 
captive rebel, on tho 14th September, 1G87. By the 
submission of this vanquished sovereign, tho last of a 
long line of powerful princefi ended, and his dynasty 
terminated. Sultan Akbar, convinced that ho could 
no longer maintain his independence after the fall of 
Bejapore, with the concurrence of his protector Sain- 
biyee, embarked on board an English vessel, and fled 
to the Court of Ispahan. Sultan Manzum, equally 
fortunate, possessed himself of Hyderabad by tho 
■urrender of tho general opposed to \v\m) ^xv^ xcl^^^^ ^ 
treaty with the King of Goloonda. AAxmti^^^s^^'Wi^ 
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1G89. released from all anxiety on the score of Bejapore and 
the flight of his son Akhar, marched against Gk>lconda, 
repudiated the treaty that had heen concluded by his 
ally, and put the King and his son into prison. The 
former was treated with the most contumelious indig- 
nity ; and it has been asserted that he liad even been 
scourged, to extort from him a discovery of his treftp 
surcs. Abou Houssein died a prisoner at Dowlatabad 
in 1704 ; and with him terminated a dynasty that had 
existed for nearly two centuries. The Mahratta Sove- 
reign was now left to contend single handed against 
the whole power of the Mogul Emperor. Aurungsebe 
resolved to overcome him by his accustomed policy 
of duplicity and cruelty. Sambajee was smprised, 
overpowered, and brought a prisoner before him. It 
was proposed to him to turn Moslem, which he indig- 
nantly refused, and he was in consequence exposed to 
the most brutal insult ; his tongue was cut out, as a 
penalty for his blasphemous rejection of the Prophet, 
and he was finally put to death by having his heart 
cut out from the side of his body and ^ven to the 
dogs ! It was even said that the Emperor presided 
in person over this outrageous and disgusting act. 
Aumiig- Aurungzebe, whether instigated by the sang^uinary 
the temples ^^^^^^7 ®^ *^^ Moslem creed, or masking an ambitioixs 
of lirnlnnn policy under a show of religious zeal, never lost sight 
*° ,* ,^' of his cherished project of enforcing the conversion of 
o])positi()n the Hindoos throughout the Empire by the seveocest 
^^•hl^^ measures. The ancient temples of Brahma at Muttra 
jugntion of *^^ Benares were pulled down by order of the 
the Cur- Emperor, and on their ruins mosques were erected. 
iia 10, / . ^^ Alimcdabad there was a pagoda of singular beanty, 
the sculptures of which were defaced, and the sanctuary 
was miserably desecrated by the slaughter of a oow 
within its walls. And at length a heavy contributioD, 
called a capitation, was levied upon the entire Empire, 
as a bounty upon their conversion to the creed of 
Mahomet. This at length caused a war in a new 
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quarter. The Sikhs had been converted by the per- 1700. 
seeution of Aurungzebe into fierce and armed fanatics. 
The Mahrattiis were encouraged in consequence to 
new efforts; but, ehiding direct rencounters, they 
issued from the mountains, renewing their old depre- 
dations, carrying off great plunder, and leaving the 
country behind them in the most dreadful state of 
devastation. The Mahrattas so enriched themselves 
at the expense of the Imperial dominions, that they 
attracted to their camp the discontented of every 
degree, and the advantages of the war fell entirely to 
their side. Nevertheless the Carnatic was eventually 
subjugated in 1700, which completed the measure 
of the Mogul conquests, and rendered the rule of 
the descendants of Timour paramount throughout the 
whole of India. 

This empire was exceeded in extent by few that had Extent and 
ever been collected under one sceptre, and probably by the Mogul 
none in population and wealth. The annual revenue f"^pifo: its 
has been estimated at thirty three millions sterling, ^J[^ne^ 
which is about equal to that of British India at the 
present time. The population is probably very much 
greater now than it was in the days of the Great 
Mogul, because human life is regarded as more sacred. 
The administrfition of Aurungzebe was vigorous only 
for war, and could never be compared in point of effi- 
cacy with one that is made to flourish in a time of pro- 
found peace. — But it is now time to speak of its decline 
under our great hero. He was already suffering under 
the infirmities of an age that had already exceeded 
fourscore years. Ho was of too advanced an age to 
be able to direct in person a war against a foe so 
restless and alert as the Mahratta. His jealous policy 
made him afraid to trust with the command of 
provinces the more powerful Omrahs, who maintained 
numerous troops ; and accordingly he made choice of 
persons without reputation or power, who plundered 
for their own advantage the provinces they were sent 
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1707. to protect. Although no diminution of prosperity 

— clouded the declining years of AurungzebOi they wen 

embittered by the anticipation of the storms for which 

he foresaw his death would be the signal; and we 

Aurunp^- possess the dying confessions of a conqueror. He is 

inir*iiddr«8H ^^^^ ^^ have addressed, on his death-bed, the following 

to his son. letter to his favourite son Azim : — "Health to thee! 

My heart is near thee ; old age is arrived ; weakness 

subdues me ; strength has forsaken all my members, 

A stranger came I into the world : a stranger I depart. 

The instant which has passed in power has left only 

sorrow behind it. I have not been the guardian and 

protector of the Empire, for my time has been passed 

vainly. * * * * Life is not lasting; there is no vestige 

of departed breath ; and all hopes of futurity are lost. 

****Ihavea dread for my salvation, and with 

what torments I may be punished." 

Death of At length on Friday, the 21st February, 1707, in 

February: Aurungzebe was seized with a fever that terminated 
subsequent ^n existence that had been perhaps as eventful in war 
Mahrattas. ^^^^ conquest as any recorded in history. Nearly a 
century's duration of human life, and half a centuiy's 
absolute dominion, ought to have produced fruits of 
some endurance : but the rankncss of a government of 
absolute power brought forth nothing but anarchy and 
confusion ; and the moment of the greatest exaltation 
of the Mogul was also that of rapid decay and im- 
pending dissolution. A succession of nominal sove- 
reigns, sunk in debauchery, sauntered their lives away 
in secluded palaces, amidst the fondling of coDOubines 
and the speech of buffoons. In less than a century 
from the death of Aurungzebe, the Great Mogul had 
fallen under the power of the Mahrattaa, and wu 
reduced to a condition miserable in the extreme ; while 
the blood shed by the conqueror for the estaUiih- 
mcnt of the faith of Maliomet has fallen upon the 
earth like water; and the Moslem and the Hindoo 
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are still as irreconcilable to each other throughout 1707« 
India as the Christian who now holds both under his 
control. 

The traveller Gemelli, who saw Aurungzebo at Personal 
Bejaporo in 1G95, gives a pleasing description of his ^PPc^f*^**® 
venerable appearance : — " In stature he was rather racier of 
below the middle size, of a slender make, an olive Aumng- 
complcxion, with an aquiline nose, and a white beard. 
He walked leaning on a staff, like a crozier, for ago 
had in some degree bowed his back, though it had not 
dimmed the lustre of his eye. His countenance was 
benign, and his manner afiable. His dress was always 
plain and simple. In camp he was the most inde- 
fatigable man in his army : the first to rise, and the 
last to retire to rest ; and he generally slept on the 
bare ground, wrapped in a tiger's skin. He was 
remarkably clean both in his person and dress. His 
diet consisted for the most part of herbs and pulse : 
no fermented liquor ever passed his lips. He spent 
little time in his seraglio.'* He possessed an undaunted 
resolution and a personal intrepidity that never 
wavered. When considerations of ambition did not 
intervene, his rule was ever mild and clement ; but to 
attain an object every feeling of justice, honour, and 
mercy was postponed to his own gratification. 

Tlic Great Mogul Aurungzebo occupies an analogous Huitorical 
position in Oriental history to that which Louis XI. paf^«l 
holds in that of the West. Ileligious severity was him and 
deemed " to do God service." Craft and resolute Looii XI. 
unforgiveness wore the characteristics of both in all 
the relations of domestic life: and they paralyzed 
their foes by this unscrupulous energy as well as by 
their deceit. Both were selfishly cruel, and well versed 
in the art of dissimulation. They neither allowed a 
generous impulse ever to thwart the allurement of any 
object, nor a merciful thought to temper an absolute 
will, nor a thrill of compunction to arrest them in 
their course. Both were ascetic by nature, and hypo- 
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1707. critical by policy, and the most venomous craft wa^ 
~ united with the most merciless ferocity. 

We may conclude this account with a characteri8ti(? 
anecdote of the crafb and cupidity of this inborn 
tyrant. For the purposes of aiding his deep religioiu 
hypocrisy, even in his youth he cultivated a close 
acquaintance with the Faquirs, into which community 
he at length obtained admission. He had no difficulty 
in discovering that, under the guise of poverty and 
beggary, these cenobites amassed much wealth, which 
they always carried about with them. Aurungzebe 
took advantage, therefore, of some occasion to invite 
them to a feast, at which, when their hearts were 
merry, he chafed them for the wretchedness of their 
apparel, and in a playful mood proposed to supply 
every one of them with a new and decent garment. 
They stubbornly resisted such an innovation ; but not- 
withstanding their earnest entreaties to the contrary, 
he ordered his followers to bring in the new dresses, 
and forced them then and there to change the apparel, 
directing the old clothes to be at once carried away 
and burned. Among the embers were now discovered 
a prodigious number of gold and silver pieces which 
these sturdy beggars had hoarded, and it was said that 
this "haul" was the nucleus of the great wealth 
which from other quarters came into his net, and 
which enabled him to act more efficiently than his 
brothers did when they all took the field against his 
father *. 

' HiBtorics of India, — Orme, Dow, and Maurice; The Con- 
querors of India, by Sir Edward Solliyan ; the Modem Traveller 
in India; Biographic Universellc; Militair Conversations Lexi- 
kon. 
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It is generallj stated that our hero was of Bavarian 1677. 
origin ; hut, on inquiry, I learn that there is no nohle ^*! femily, 
or ancient family of the name of Traun in that king- edacation. 
dom. At the same time Abensherg is a town and 
castle on the river Abens, near the Danube, fifteen 
miles from Ratisbon, and situated in Lower Bavaria. 
It is probable that Otto Ferdinand Traun was the son 
of Ernest Count of Abensherg, a general of artillery, 
and Vice-Kriegs-President, who died in 1685, and 
whose name I have met with in history ; but all that 
ha8 been recorded of the youth of our subject is, that 
he was at first destined for a civil or administrative 
career, and with this object was sent to the H\^\i 
School of the Univeraity of Halle ; but at ttift daa.Ni)DL ^1 
biB father he left school, and entered tlie "BTaxvdftT^sv«^ 
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I72ii). rlKiii^i lu^quiHiiivo fuuling of lAxiiians and wtaknew, 

~~ HvuiUiVtid h»r fiirui'i alN)ut itiUy, in ordur to Im eiittlfli:!d 

to Miiiuyiy <tvury caatlu and oywy tort which her annii 

hud ucqiiiritd in thu i'uniuMula ; but yiuiding uvery tiling 

in tiiti end to tiiat Haniu oonfitintratin^ |ioUuy of her 

u<lviirMii'y wliii^li mIiu liiui laileil to adopt wliun Trauu'if 

\in'.tu:\inuni ri'i:uniiiieiidud it* Tlia war thuM ooininencad 

in J tidy wuk ij^raced witli the iaat mikIim of Marshal 

Villui'H and of tliu iUika of lierwiek ; tlio latter of 

whom wuM kilhul at l'iiiiiiMbur|( on the 12th J una, 

wliiltt thn fonner diml on the l7th at Turing both of 

iliiMii lu^ftii'ii tiiii (:ani|mi[(n bef^i. 

'ri'iiiiii'ii Tin: Kri;ni;h army wuat viutorioui over tbo Duka of 

i'tinMl WirUnilitr^ iit I'ttrmii on the 2Uth Juno, and again at 

Hi. Hun (iiiartuliti on tiio 10th Heptenilier ; but Traun, luiving 

UiMiiiiiiio. ^^^^\y ^^^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^^^l,f \^•^^^^^ l^li,.^^ hiinifilf into the 

iiioiintiiin [lUHH of Hun Oitrmuno, at the foot of Mount 
(liiHhino, in Him AppennineH, where he defended the 
rroiitii;]' for twitnty-tiiriut dayft agaiuMt a tkr auperior 
lul vin-tfury, cull in{^ L'urnetitiy ibr reinforoeniantfl, whieb 
wl:r^^ ut'.vi-.v ^runtijd to Uiu dei[»erattt Ap|jeala( and, 
accordingly, he wait at luiit compelled to fall baek, 
in ordir to unite himuiilf with an Austrian eorpe at 
Oapuu, whi'.rii, inuUiV the |irotefition of fortified walk, 
hu lioj/ed to lie able to niake a Mtand againat tlw 
enemy. 
lliHiUrU'ina liiii while the German ntliance wai eitabliilied ou 

At M 9 

uiiiiii. |.^^.^^ ^^^^1 ^,^^^l\^^^^^ ,i^ ^i^,.^ j^j^j 1^^^ taken to put tlieiw 

into a condition of defunce. To Traun'i great aaton- 
iHhmeni, he found when he arrive<l at Capua that it 
wan hy no meanii cupuhht of l>eing maintained efCD 
ii^ain;>i a coup da inalHt for tlui wallM were diamantM 
tuid cj-umblinf^. ihit he waa not a man to deapcMNl 
under any diuufl vantage, but, with a resolute apirit, hi 
availed liimtfiJf of the time allowed him, and drew 
I'lccly upon hitt inexhauMtible imtural reaouroeff te 
Uic repair of old wallu, und deviite i\m conatiuction af 
new worktt, Mu<di uh might enable him to make a da^ 
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General of Sicily for the Emperor, when the Spaniards 1733. 
were driven out of the island, the 25th Jane, 1720. — 

In 1733 Europe became anew involved in trouble War on 
by a double election, consequent on the death of Augus- of^heKine 
tus II., King of Poland. Stanislaus, whose daughter of Poland, 
married Louis XV., had been elected King, and had ^^^' 
the support of France, who concluded a treaty with 
Spain and Sardinia, and agreed to declare war against 
the Emperor. On the other hand, the Elector of 
Saxony, son of the deceased King, had been elected to 
the Polish throne by another faction, and was sup* 
ported in his pretensions by the Emperor and the 
Czar. A general war was thus kindled. On the 12th 
October France sent an army across the Alps, which 
joined the King of Sardinia at Vigevano on the 29th '. 

Traun was consulted by the Imperial government Trann^s 
as to the best mode of carrying on the war in Italy, advice re* 
and gave it as his opinion, — to concentrate all the the cam- 
Austrian troops that were scattered through the paign in 
Italian peninsula, and march at once boldly to meet overrnled - 
the Infant Don Carlos advancing from Tuscany with death of 
a Spanish army cont-isting of 22,000 men. But it has ^"J^*^^ 
never been the forte of the Empire to evince prompt- the Doke 
ness and energy in the operations of war. Germany of Berwick, 
could not move so quickly, nor appear so rash as to 
adopt Traun's counsel, but, with the mixed tempo- 

1 This war, commenced on the g^roond of the soooeanon to the 
Elective Crown of Portugal, has very little farther connexioD 
with that kingdom. Stanialaos, unable to renat the Saxon 
army, supported by Russia, gave up the conteat, and shut him- 
self up in Dantzig, from whence he narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner, the 28th June, 1734, when he returned to France : he 
died thirty years afterwards in the Duchy of Lorraine, which he 
had obt^ned in the scramble by the aid of his fiither-in-law, 
Louis XV., who retained the succession for France. Angus* 
tus III. thus found the Polish sceptre safe in his grasp, and kept 
a magnificent Court at Dresden, living in unbounded pomp and 
extravagance, until the Seven Years' War disturbed his ignoble 
repose, and ultimately led the way to the partition of Poland, 
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1733. rizingy acquisitiTe feeling of laziness and weakness, 
scattered her forces about Italy, in order to be enabled 
to occupy every castle and every fort which her arms 
had acquired in the Peninsula ; but yielding every thing 
in the end to that same concentrating policy of her 
adversary which she had failed to adopt when Traun's 
prescience recommended it. The war thus commenced 
in Italy was graced with the last sighs of Mar6chal 
YiUars and of the Duke of Berwick; the latter of 
whom was killed at Philipsburg on the 12th June, 
while the former died on the I7th at Turin ; both of 
them before the campaign b^an. 

. The French army was victorious over the Duke of 
Wirtembei^ at Parma on the 29th June, and again at 
Guartaka on the 19th September ; but Traun, having 
only 3000 men under him, threw himself into the 
mountain pass of San G^ermano, at the foot of Mount 
Cassino, in the Appennines, where he defended the 
frontier for twenty-three days against a &r superior 
adversary, calling earnestly for reinforcements, which 
were never granted to his desperate appeals; and, 
accordingly, he was at last compelled to fall back, 
in order to unite himself with an Austrian corps at 
Capua, where, under the protection of fortified walls, 
he hoped to be able to make a stand against the 
enemy. 
His defence But while the Grerman reliance was established on 
o apua. fQY^Q Qj^^ castles, no care had been taken to put these 
into a condition of defence. To Traun's great aston- 
ishment, he found when he arrived at Capua that it 
was by no means capable of being maintained even 
against a coup de main, for the walls were dismantled 
and crumbling. But he was not a man to despond 
under any disadvantage, but, with a resolute spirit, he 
availed himself of the time allowed him, and drew 
freely upon his inexhaustible natural resources to 
the repair of old walls, and devise the construction of 
new works, such as might enable him to make a de- 
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termined and perseTering resistance. The Count di 1734. 
Visconti, who was viceroy for the Emperor in the 
soath of Italy, assembled the militia of the country 
and collected some troops, in order to form a camp 
at Barletta, on the Neapolitan shore of the Adriatic ; 
but the Dnke de Montemar marched against him with 
a commanding force, and on the 25th May brought 
him to action, and defeated him, at Bitonto, near BarL 
Traun was accordingly left isolate on the opposite 
shore of the kingdom. Nevertheless he kept heart, 
and caused outworks to be constructed at Capua that 
might cover his men and even facilitate occasional 
sallies ; and he kept himself on the alert so as to 
obtain provisions and anmiunition, and some addition 
to his military chest. On one occasion he induced 
a pursuit against his troops which brought the pur- 
suers under a masked battery, where the enemy were 
exposed to a terrible slaughter. During the night 
of the 21st September he moved out of Capua with 500 
or 600 men, with some guns which he kept concealed, 
and began to dig as though he intended the construc- 
tion of an earthwork. The bait took, and he was 
attacked by 1500 Spaniards. A brief skirmish ensued, 
when, the outposts falling back, they were followed to 
a place where his guns opened upon the enemy so in- 
cessant a cross fire, that they were bewildered, and 
made their escape, leaving 500 dead on the field. 

The Spaniards continued, nevertheless, to be every Consti- 
where successful. The strong fortress of Pesaro in the p^j^^-^ 
Abnizzi capitulated; and the stronger fortress of master. 
Gaeta fell, without the loss of a man, in the si^e 
in August. StUl Traun kept his flag flying till the 
24th November, when he was at length obliged to 
surrender, but not before he had won from his be- 
si^ers the most honourable terms, and permission to 
retire with all the honours of war. The Neapolitan 
general Colletto leaves on record this eulogium, " that 
he found the magazines were empty, and the hos- 

u 2 
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pitalfl full." If it was Traun's misfortane to yield 
a fortress to his Emperor's enemies, his defence added 
so much to his military fame, that his soYeieign named 
him Feldzeugmeister, — a rank of which there is none 
corresponding to it in the English or French service, 
but it is about equivalent to Senior General of Infantry, 
and only inferior to that of Field-Marshal, the highest 
in the scale of Austrian military honours. 

In 1735 Traun was sent into Hungary to quell 
some new revolt that had broken out in that king- 
dom. He encountered the leaders in a forest near 
Arad, where he made a severe example of them, and 
eventually, partly by tact and partly by mildness, he 
put down the insurrection, and was rewarded, on his 
return in 1736, by his nomination to be Commander- 
in-Chief and President Viceroy in the Dokedom of 
Milan; and in 1737 Parma, Piacenza, and Mantua 
were still further added to his government. In 1740, 
before the death of the Emperor Charles YI., Traun 
was raised to the dignity of Imperial Field-Marshal, 
and was recognized as the first man of the day for 
sagacity in the field and determination in government. 

In the above year the death of the Emperor Charles 
VI. again brought all the armies of Europe into the 
arena of battle, and then — 



" Fair Austria spreads in vain her moumftil chunns. 
The Queen — the beanty— sets the world in anns." 

Field-Marshal Traun, in the capacity of Imperial re- 
presentative of Lombardy, received the homage of 
the Italian Dukedoms on behalf of Maria Theresa 
on the 21st January, 1741. Three weeks previously 
Frederick II. of Prussia had unscrupulously com- 
menced the war, and had taken possession of the 
province of Silesia, with twenty battaEons and thirty- 
six squadrons. 
Traun Field-Marshal Traun immediately assumed the com- 

defeats the xnand of the Austrian and Sardinian troops in Italy, 
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and he established his head-quarters in February, 1742. 

1742, at Modena; for it was the admitted rule of the « T , 

, Spaniards : 

day that Italy should be the stage on which the declines to 
quarrel should be played out, although the cause of ?^*^ ^^® 
the war was wholly foreign to its people. The Duke Qf Naples : 
of Montemar commanded the Spanish army, with resigns his 
which he took up a position on the Panaro facing the 
Imperialists, but had not taken action before the 
Count de Gages arrived to supersede him. This 
general attempted to penetrate into Tuscany, but was 
prevented by the vigilance of Traun ; and afber some 
mancBuvring both armies took up winter quarters. 
The Imperialists were distributed in the Bolognese, 
and the Spaniards in the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma ; but in mid- winter orders were sent to De 
Gages to give battle to the Austrian s in three days ; 
and the Spanish general, who desired to escape the 
same fate that had visited his predecessor, prepared 
to obey the haughty mandate of his sovereign with 
spirit and address. He knew that the Austrian army 
little dreamt of an attack upon them in the inclement 
season of the year. He therefore covertly brought up 
his troops out of their cantonments, and, to veil his in- 
tentions, he amused the people of Bologna by giving a 
ball on the 7th February, during which the intention 
of their general to attack the enemy in the morning 
was abruptly made known to them. It was quite an 
affair like the eve of Waterloo : — 

" There was a sound of revelry by night ;** 

and as there, the officers stole away from their dissi- 
pation to join their men, already in order of march, 
who were stealthily moving to catch Marshal Traun 
napping. The Spaniards had taken every precaution, 
by carefully guarding all means of egress, to prevent 
any intimation of their intentions from reaching the 
enemy. 

But nevertheless our Field«Marshal had a friend in 
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1748. their camp, who, at the risk of his life, escaped to him, 
and gave him warning. He was at once aroused 
to the imminence of his danger, for he was not a 
man to he caught asleep at his post, and when once 
apprised, spared neither mental nor bodily exertion to 
meet the danger, but mounted his horse, assembled 
his army, inflamed their ardour by word and deed, 
and threw himself into the bloodiest mid-mel6e to 
meet the attack which came so suddenly upon him. 
Two horses — one immediately after the other— were 
shot under him, when he sprang upon a third, and re- 
pulsed near Camposanto the Walloon infantry, although 
it greatly outnumbered his own. The victory would 
have been more complete but that his cavalry had 
suffered severely in their matutine exertions to repel the 
surprise ; and Traun was consequently unable to follow 
up his success, although the Spaniards, in consequence 
of their defeat, lost 3000 men, — an amount equal to 
half their army. The Piedmontese General, the Count 
d'Aspremonte, was killed ; and so were two generals 
on the side of the Imperialists. The Count de Gages 
recrossed the Panaro, and, retreating rapidly from 
Bologna, marched to Eimini, where he took up his 
camp and fortified it. He deserved but little credit 
for his dispositions in the battle, which he had fought 
but badly ; but it was only to satisfy the Court of 
Madrid that he fought it at all, and with no pre-con- 
sidered plan of any splendid result. Traun established 
his head-quarters at Carpi, from whence he defended 
the passage of the Panaro with fresh renown. 

Both the opposing generals were victimized by 
home criticism. It was the fiery temper of the Queen 
of Spain that urged De Gages to attack at Campo- 
santo ; and now Traun was beseiged by exhortations 
from Vienna to march away for the invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples. No distant administration can 
ever safely direct the movements of an army in the 
field ; and tlae A.\x\\e Cowwdl of Vienna, in its whole 
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history, is the worst example of the constant attempt 174!3. 
at interference. Should the general who has the 
command disappoint his employers, there is the easy 
remedy of recalling him, and placing a more accept- 
able general in his stead : but in military command 
no distant interference is tolerable. Our Field-Mar- 
shal refused to adventure his army into a hostile 
and diflBcult country, where he had no base on which 
to establish either his strategy or his supplies, and 
he proved his intelligence and honesty by distinctly 
refusing the advice. It is probable that the opinion 
entertained at Vienna of the proposed operations 
against Naples was shared in by the Sardinian King, 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the Sardinian army 
remonstrated with the Field-Marshal on his refusal. 
Accordingly Traun resolved to resign his Italian 
command, which he had conducted with ability and 
success, and Count Lobkovitz succeeded under the Im- 
perial Commission, and in 1744 carried the war into 
the kingdom of Naples ; but by the end of the year 
the Count had great difficulty in escaping from the 
pursuit of De Gages, and he was glad to re-establish 
his army in nearly the same quarters as those he held 
when he took over the command from Field-Marshal 
Traun. 

On his return to Vienna Traun was most graciously Is again 
received by the Queen, Maria Theresa, who assured ®™P*>y^* 
him of her favour, saying to him, " I think of you as 
I do of every honest man,*' and bestowed upon him 
the order of The Golden Fleece, — ^the highest honour 
at that time with which the Imperial throne dignified 
a subject. In January, 1744, he was made General-in- 
Chief in Bohemia and Moravia. Frederick the Great 
had invaded Silesia in 1741, and had gained the victory 
of Molwitz over the Austrian General Neippei^, and at 
Czaslau, in 1742, where he had overcome Prince Charles 
of Lorraine. But on the other hand, one French army, 
under Marechal de Belleisle and another under De 
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1744. Broglie, had been driven out of Bohemia by the Im- 
" perialiMtH, and narrowly escaped capture at Prague; 
wh'ih: Ui/HX) Frenchmen under the Comte de Segur 
actually enien;d into terms with Count Khevenhuller, 
at Linz', whose enterprising spirit assisted Prince 
Cliarles of Lorraine, and checked the tide of adverse 
war a^^ainHt the AuHtrians. This distinguished officer, 
liowovcr, difkl on the 26th January, 1744, and it was 
doc'inod (loHirablo that a successor of competent mili- 
tary reputation should be sent to occupy that great 
adviner's placr.% as councillor and assistant to the 
Ap|K;ifiUMl AuMtriari Comrnander-in-Chief. Accordingly Tnum 
adlatu, u, |^.,,jjjn,; chief of the staff and military adlaius to 

(.'hark-Mof iVinco Charles, whose fate it was always to be 
Ix^mtirM;. dofoatcrl whenever he commanded, excepting when 
Khovc'iihullor, Browne, or Traun was adlatus or dry 
iiurKc to liirn. Yet the same pseudo-aristocratic policy 
iti' i\ui Kinpire continued the young General in the 
Huprr;rru; command. 

Xotwithntanding that the bestowal of such a high 
a()()ointrncnt as Traun now received is the most con- 
vincing prrjof of the esteem in which he was held at 
lifjud-rjuarters, yet it is remarked by Frederick the 
ijn;ut Diat Austria treated her distinguished subject 
vary ungratefully in this manner of rewarding him, 
bccauHo lie was always placed in the background, so 
that not the Hlightest mention was ever made of him 
in the public reports. Prince Charles of Lorraine was 
lirother of FranciH, the husband of the Queen ; but he 
wiiH utterly incompetent for high military command, 
and '^ knew much better how to take care of himself at 
tabh; and tlie lx>ttle than in the field." It was neees- 
Hary, tlierei'ore, to give him such coadjutors as these 
dJHtinguiHhcd men, although his royal name has been 
tranHmitU^d to pOHterity with the credit of their 

' H<ff<ur'ii iiuf')rtaniitc wifo wm received, on inakiDg ber ap- 
tN;itraiic<) at the tlieutro of Paris, with derisive cries of ''Uns," 
" lAnx" and nctiiHlly died of shame and terror under thenu 
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measures. The same remark that has been attributed 1744. 
above to the King of Prussia is endorsed by the "^ 
Austrian official historian Schlosser, — " that the Court 
party in the year 1744 behaved with great injustice 
to the valiant Traun ; although the Queen always 
acted as if she placed her entire reliance on him.'* 

Field-Marshal Traun joined the army of Prince The Aus- 
Cliarles at the camp of Heilbron, on the Neckar, in xl!^*^^^'^" 
April, 1744. It was from 40,000 to 60,000 strong, France 
and was opposed to a French army under Mar^chal de *®"d8 a 
Coigny, who was posted with his principal force on fyj^ 
the Queich, with the Bavarian army, under Marshal ogainst 
Seckendorf, on the side of Philipsburg, which well ^**®°'' 
watched the banks of the Ehine from Mentz to Fort 
Louis. The operation which Traun suggested to 
Prince Charles was, to carry the Austrian army across 
the lilune, in spite of this apparently insurmountable 
difficulty ; but he confided his plan to no one else but 
General Franz Nadasti. He first ordered forward 
detachments towards Ketsch and Stockslast, between 
Spire and Manheim, while General Bamklau (or Perklo) 
threw a bridge across the Khine at Gemmersheim, 
by way of demonstration, as though a passage would 
be forced across the river at this point. The Mar^chal 
de Coigny accordingly sent Seckendorf with the Bava- 
rians across the Khine from Lauterbourg, while he 
marched the French army to Worms and Frankenthal. 
Traun immediately availed himself of the great gap of 
river shore that intervened between the two armies to 
despatch Nadasti across the stream ; 2000 Croats, under 
the command of the famous partisan Baron de Trenck, 
in consequence crossed the river in flat-bottomed 
boats, and surprised three regiments of Bavarians 
posted near Schaidt, who, astounded at so unexpected 
an appearance, took to a precipitate flight. Nadasti 
immediately followed up this success with 9000 hus- 
sars, who crossed upon some pontoon bridges hastily 
thrown over by Bamklau. At the news of a passage 
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1744. by the unamy Kockondorf hastened to the river hank, 
~~ but (lid not dure to attiuik the eavalry, as he ou^ht to 
hiivif done, but fi*]} back to obtain the aid of IVince 
Wiildock'K infantry ; before however they could arrive 
lie ](;anit tliut ('oi^tiy had returned to Landau ; and he, 
fearing to be cut oil' from the French army, hastened 
to join th(} Marechal. No time was lont in enabling 
(jiMieral Hilrnklau to perfect the i>onto(m bridges ; so 
tliat by the t^rd July the wliole of Prince CharWs 
army waH efl'ectively tranttferred to the French sido of 
tlit^ Rhino, and, witliout the loss of a man, instantly 
o(:cu))ied tiie lines of Spin;, Oemmersheim, and Lauter- 
bour^. Tlie immediate effect of this most successful 
oi>('r:itioii waH to force King Stanislaus to quit Man- 
ii(*iin, and to oblige Marechal de Coigny to concentrate 
liiH forces for the ])rotcction of Strasburg; while the 
King of France wsis no sooner apprised of the Austrians 
having crosHed thi} Rhine, and established themselves 
in Lowttr Als:ice, than he despatched the Duke de 
Noiiilles with one army, and Marechal de I^Ucisle with 
:inotii(!r, to hasten to the iissistance of Coigny ; which 
thus brouglit tliree Marechals of France at the head 
of 1 l(i,()0() itiv.Uf to make h(fa<l against Prince Charles 
oi' Lorraine and Marslial IVaun with only 70,000. 
IViidriit Tiie operation of crossing the JUiine in face of such 

pn'riuitjoiis .^ ioi.(.<; Yfim wortiiy of the name* of practical strategy, 
'J Vail II. iiiid is a valuable example of it. All the necessary 
preparations for tlie eombinitd movement were patiently 
considered by Prince Charles, Traun, and Nadasti. 
The tinui and plact; w(;re well discussed, and every 
ex])edient that could Im) thought of was resorted to in 
order to throw dust into the (!yes of the enemy. The 
diiiieulty, and almost impossibility, of effecting a pas- 
sage iicross a river so vigilantly watched and de- 
fended was debatf.'d by them in the pnisonce of apies 
and listentTs with a view to their reporting to the 
enemy the utter appantnt despair of a succofwful pas- 
sage of the J Chine, while sealed orders wore issued to 
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the principal commanders for their guidance in the 174i4t. 
proposed operation, accompanied with directions that 
these should not he opened until the first signal gun 
should be fired. The secret could not thus escape. Six 
cannons fired at intervals before the day broke on the 
1st July, gave the information to the other corps 
d'armee, and all obeyed faithfully the signals that 
carried out this most successful masterpiece of the art 
of war. 

Frederick of Prussia had for some time viewed with The King 
jealousy the reviving power of Austria, and was im- ?^ ""iMia 
patient of his isolation from the war which was now Bohemia, 
again raging, although he had obtained full, and even *"^ takes 
legitimate possession of that Silesia which he had so Xrann re- 
dishonestly and wantonly coveted. He thought, how- crosses the 
ever, he might gain some new advantage by seizing 
the critical opportunity when the Austrian dominions 
were drained of troops, and he was furtively preparing 
a new spoliation of his victim, the Queen of Bohemia — 
no less indeed than such another increase to his king- 
dom as Silesia. Accordingly he despatched Marshal 
Schmettau on a secret negotiation to Paris, who on the 
18th May signed a treaty with Louis XV., and before 
the fact transpired the King hastened to recommence 
hostilities. On the 9th August, 1744, he had already 
entered the Electorate of Saxony with an army ; and 
on the 16th September had carried his army across the 
Erz-Gebirge, entered Bohemia, besieged and captured 
Prague, and made himself master of all the kingdom, 
ostensibly on behalf of the Emperor Charles of Bavaria. 
This vigorous opening scene of the Second Silesian 
War appeared as though it would bring this redoubt- 
able rival of Maria Theresa even to the gates of Vienna. 
Couriers bearing information of these proceedings, and 
demanding urgent assistance, were successively de- 
spatched in all haste to Prince Cliarles of Lorraine, 
who, as we have seen, was threatening with his vic- 
torious legions the very kingdom of Louis XV. ; for 
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1744. there was no army in the hereditary States that was 
■~ able to stop the progress of the King of Prussia. The 
Prince and Marshal Traun stood within sight of the 
great prize for which they were about to contend, 
and Strasburg was almost in their grasp, when the 
necessity of determining this new and imminent crisis 
in the affairs of their Queen came to be decided at a 
Council of War, which met on the 2l8t August. 

It was then agreed upon unanimously that the 
Austrian army should be withdrawn back across the 
Bhine, and hasten to the preservation of the hereditary 
domains. But how to carry out this resolve in 
face of the enemy was a more difficult task than to 
determine on the attempt. It was easy to foresee 
that the French would not permit a passage of the 
river with impunity, but would follow up the first 
movement of retreat with all their forces, so as to take 
advantage of a favourable opportunity to fall upon the 
Austrian army in its manoeuvres with superior num- 
bers whenever they might chance to meet with any 
detachment of them in isolated movements. The 
moment was most grave, and rendered the most 
heedful precautions necessary. On the 15th August 
the heavy baggage defiled to the rear, and on the 21st, 
before the French could get in movement, the Aus- 
trian army had taken up a position behind an affluent 
of the Zoor, on which they stood in order of battle, 
resting their left flank at Benheim on the Bhine, near 
Solz ; and on the 23rd they further established their 
right wing on the buttresses of the Liebfrauberg. It 
was no pleasant information to learn that Seckendorf, 
with his Bavarians, was breaking up all the bridges 
across the Bhine, in order to cut off the return of the 
Austrians to Germany. However, " the three French 
Mar^chals" made no attempt to interrupt the Impe- 
rialists, or to dislodge them from their strong post. But 
every moment was iio\9 o^ tcvq^^* wa.Tvci\v&'^^\\fe\^«^\}csaJ;,^ 
having coUecled a^ikm^ oi\io^^.^^^V«^t^N^xi^^'^^^^\. ^^^^ 
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the stream, and such pontoons as accompanied the army, 1744. 
Traun embarked and carried the army safely across the 
Rhine in the night of the 23rd ; and before the day 
broke on the 24th the passage of the Ehine was actually 
accomplished, and the bridges removed. The same 
day the army marched and were encamped at Otters- 
dorf, on the right bank of the river; and with incredible 
expedition the entire army moved away by forced 
marches, without stopping, to Donnauwerth on the 
Danube, where it arrived on the 9th September, with- 
out having been followed, — the fact being, that the 
grievous illness of Louis XV. at this moment of time 
had completely paralyzed all military activity in the 
French armies. The whole operation was, nevertheless, 
a perfect masterpiece of military skill ; and it was Traun 
to whom it was due ; for he was now invested with the 
chief command. Prince Charles having quitted the 
army on reaching the Danube. Our Marshal con- 
ducted it across the Ober-Pfalz, and across the Boeh- 
mer Wa]d, until he reached Pilsen on the 22nd Sep- 
tember, having accompHshed nearly 300 miles in 
twenty-nine days ! He thought it due to his Sove- 
reign to make the Bavarian Emperor pay dearly for 
his renewed hostility, and unscrupulously laid waste 
the whole of the Palatinates. The Court of Vienna 
had, however, already sent an army into Bavaria 
under General Bathyani, who routed the united Bava- 
rians and French at Pfaffenhofen, taking possession 
of Rain, and driving their whole anny out of the 
Electorate. 

The campaign that now ensued in Bohemia between Campaign 
the King of Prussia and Field-Marshal Traun will be ^^^^^ 
found in some detail in Frederick's " History of his own the Kinff 
Times," but scarcely in any form that will be recog- ^^FfJJJf"* 
nized as the antagonism of Field-Marshal Von Traun. 
Prince Charles is still always spoken of as conmianding 
the Austrians ; yet between the return of the army from 
Alsace in August, 1744, and the campaign of the fol- 
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1744. lowing yf*ar, wlinii i\w Vrincn of TiOiTfutin loiii ihn bnitlff 
" of HoliniifriofilNTff and Horr, thn oriintii wo Imiro to rolnto 
(K;(Mirnul in nfiliotnin, wlirro wo tmro otrnrjr ronwon to 
hfiliiTvn ihn Vr\ww WM not pnwont, tint log Mi|Yftnitod 
froiM Trmtu at l>onnnnwnrtti. Yot thin Mtiort intortofi' 
in^caTnpHi^n \n pMrliapN tlin niont innirtirtiYo (vpinoclo 
in iniliiary Wminry, Jt oxompliflfiM in ii mofit foniArk* 
nhlfi i\r^nm ilm rriannor in wtiioti, by Mmifning thir 
ifiliifiMvM wiih vigour, nml nmintaining it with rt«olu« 
tiioM, tlin t.alilf'fi may )m olfiuftually tumofl ngaitiit Ml 
fKlvfTfiiiry, anfl, hy RktJfnlly overcoming ofwtliolofli Mid 
nvfiilin^liifiiNflf nf iho finli#int fKlvAntligo* of OOtlfitrjr, ft 
^fMifnil rnu iliRplay thai firaiiiinal Ntmtogjr whioh ii M 
fii^lily in hn coninimiflful. Thin onnipaign him bMfi 
i'lilly find iihly invonit^atfifl hy tlio Atnofioftti Ootionl 
Wjifi« \h^ I'pyntfT, fn»?n wlir»fn I hftYo derirod thir 
prinripal pnrt.ion fif Uio information on whioh t fotttid 
m,y tilnimwui, \\\n opinifinN and dotftilM Are GOlTolM^i 
rtiUu\ by Mm nrt.iolo in iiin MilitAir-UotivoTMAtiofM' 
linxikofi, wliicli ^ivcH ilm Ifio^rnpby of Von TrAllfl, Alld 
di<diif'i«M ilifi iijiinif»n ol' iho I'niNfiiAn oritioi thAi"It 
wnn liiTr ihui Traiin fvinrml Inn talont in utrAtAgOfll 
fi^ninni I^Vcdrrink ifi Uio bri^litcfit light." fniUed tho 
Kin^ liiirmolf ntiyn, " All ilin ndvantagtm in thii OAtn« 
pfii)/n worn for ilip AnRirianfi. Tlio oonduot of Id d« 
Tnuin wfM a mndid of pprftviiion.*' 1 oonoludo, thWH 
i'firo, ilini I Mil fully jURiillnd in (umiiidoring tlio OAffi« 
pfM^n I am alifHii io n<lain am Traiin*!!, And not thAt of 
IVitHfo ('liarlcH of lifirratnn. 
NHiiirnI Tlio liiiln kin^ddm of llolKmilA haA plajred A ooniii- 

inlvjiiH.HKi-« doml.ln piiri iti military liiniory. It in qilito A fortnw 
Itiii^ilotii (if in ill'' midni of Onrmany. In form An irrogttlAT qiiAd* 
llohiMiiiH. rilfiif*ral. ii ifi onrlofrnd hy fonr mighty (dminM of gfAftlto 
tiifinniuinFt. T\w KrMlnbirgo, on tho iiorth«WMt| 
Hppnraio ii from Hfixony ; ihn Ui<<fion«OobirgO| or OiAnt 
lififif<(\ dividn ii from Hih'Nia on thn nnrthHMwt) tili 
liotdimor VVald hwHI up bntwoon it and llAVAfiA OH 
ihn Honih^wnfii; and, lantly, tho KrlltK And MM$ 
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connected ridges of mountains, forming part of the 1744. 
great Carpathian chain, are a perfect barrier to Bohe- 
mia on the side of Austria and Moravia. The spurs 
of all these several ranges of lofty mountains run in 
and together through each other towards Prague as a 
central point in a network of ridges, peculiarly favour- 
able for military purposes. It has been the probable 
result of this conformation of country that the metropolis 
of Bohemia has had the unhappy fatality of being ex- 
posed to very frequent sieges, which has not been favour- 
able to its prosperity as a city of commerce. The king- 
dom is, however, rich in corn and cattle, and it is inter- 
sected with abundance of water, so that the land is ex- 
cellent for pasturage ; and there is scarcely any part of 
it which is not effectively irrigated. Excepting the 
mountain elevations, which are exposed to the severi- 
ties of an Alpine winter, the climate is mild and salu- 
brious, enjoying a delightful temperature, with such- 
genial weather, that the grape and all other kinds of 
fruit attain therein to a great perfection. No country 
in Europe can therefore be more favourable for cam- 
paigning, as well for strategy as for the victual- 
ing of troops. A central triangle between the Elbe 
and the Moldau, in which we shall now accompany 
Marshal Traun in his successful strategic operations, 
is nevertheless difficult, because the valleys are sub- 
ject to overflows of the rivers. But it is to be re- 
marked, that the water shed is all one way, trending 
to the north, where one single opening through the 
Erz-Gehirge, near Leutmeritz, carries off the com- 
bined flow of the Eyer, the Berain, the Moldau, and 
their tributaries, and drains the entire face of this 
little compact kingdom by the great river Elbe. A 
bird's-eye view of it presents to the student as diver- 
sified a country as defence could desire. Large lakes 
or meres, marshes, streams, rivers, copses, woods, 
forests, ravines, valleys, heights, isolated hills crowned 
with old castles, inaccessible mountains, and naked . 
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stony ridges, all spots where a lieutenant could cheek 
a general, and where vigilance and activity might keep 
war alive for an indefinite period. 

On the 13th August, 1744, within one week of 
Traun*8 arrival on the Danube, Frederick, accompaoied 
by his brother, Prince Henry, entered Bohemia. 
Zeitau with the " Life Hussars ** had preceded the 
column, and an amusing anecdote is related of them, 
that when they encountered on the frontier Ester- 
hazy's Hungarian Hussars, the splendour of their 
sabretaches excited the cupidity of the more homely 
clad Prussians, and Zeitau presently found abnost all 
his regiment decorated with the coveted spoils of the 
Hungarian horse, who were soon routed by their dis- 
cipline and dash, heightened on this occasion by their 
acquisitiveness. Bathyany fled before them in haste, 
altogether unable to stop the King's progress. 

The King at once laid siege to Prague, with 84,000 
men, and spread his army as far as Tabor and 
Budveis, making all the kingdom east of the 
Moldau subject to him. Trenches were opened 
before Prague on the 10th September; and on the 
12th the besiegers stormed the Ziska fort, and two 
dependent redoubts, called " The Swallow-nests." On 
the 14th three bastions were assailed by a combined 
attack ; so that on the 16th the capital was surren- 
dered by Ogilvie and Count Harsh, the governors; 
and Vienna trembled, lest the next blow should fall 
on herself. Traun saw the impending danger, and 
with his accustomed energy prepared for hard work. 
His first endeavour was to assemble all the forces he 
could collect within any reasonable distance of his 
position. On the 2nd October he united the columns 
he had brought from Alsace with those of Bathyany 
near Mirovitz, about fifty miles south of Prague, and 
half that distance from Budveis and Tabor. He unex- 
pectedly 8\iowed\iYnv^^i OTi.V)afe ^<dx^ <5R.'^^'^T>^'a&vBja8 
near Pisek, and mam^es^.^^ «iv \w\,^wy;\wv Hsi \Tv\fcT^^«%RL 
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his army between Prague and Beneschau, on the 1744. 
Tasava. His light troops, which were very superior 
in activity and intelligence to those of the King, 
scoured the country, and cleared it of supplies ; 
which object the Prussian General Janus attempted 
to prevent, and in so doing was defeated with loss near 
Muhlhausen. This alarmed the King, who called in his 
outlying detachments in order to concentrate his 
army : but he admits himself that he did not do 
this sufficiently, for he left garrisons at Budveis and 
Tabor; which did eventually prove a blunder, for 
Traun immediately fell upon those strong places, and 
on the 3rd October captured both fortresses, with 
upwards of 3000 good soldiers in garrison. 

Field-Marshal Schwerin was hastily despatched to Marshal 
Benischau : the Kinff himself crossing: the Moldau to ■*-^*^^ 
establish himself at the same place on the 14th October, vres. 
This obliged Traun to fall back to Clumetz, situated 
on the Moldau, where he was joined on the 22nd by 
20,000 Saxons under the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels. 
This addition to his force probably gave Traun a slight 
numerical superiority to the King, and enabled the 
confederate Austrian and Saxon army to patrol the 
country between Prague and the mountains. Frede- 
rick thirsted to bring his adversary to battle, and lite- 
rally waded for ten days through watercourses or paths 
never before traversed, till on the 24th, at nightfall, 
he came in sight of his adversaries drawn up in order 
of battle in position at less than a mile distant. Our 
Field-Marshal deemed it for his interest to avoid an 
engagement, as the old, experienced, and reflecting 
veteran had laid it down as a rule to put little con- 
fidence in Fortune ; for he would say that a pitched 
battle is the very steed on which that captivating 
jade delights to ride. He therefore made his dispo- 
sitions in the night to carry out this resolve. Accord- 
ingly when the King and his principal officers went 
forth at early morning to reconnoitre the enemy, they 
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1744. found his cnmp romoveil and established in an esten* 
^ tiiilly ditlVri'nt ]>08ition, for it had in the night been 
liftod 80 ns to Htand at Neu Klau, opposite the right 
ihink of tho lVus8ian nnny, upon an ahiiost precipitoui 
hoi^ht, couunaiulin^ a marsh intorsoctinl by a stream^ 
Tho most aoourato rocounoissancos on tlio part of the 
Kin^ and hi8 most ablo ai\jutant8 demonstrated that 
'I^raun*8 position Ava8 not now suscoptiblu of any ad- 
vantaiX('0U8 attack. The ground was so intersected 
with ravino8 ami ditohos. that there was no possibility 
of employ in«x cavalrv. The Field-Marshal, however, 
ovincod no liio ; ho did not open a gun, nor " stir a 
pi'j?.'' " My ixnnul army which was to have swallowed 
u]i Mohrmia, ami to have overrun Austria, meets with 
tlio fate that; l>i't\>ll tho Tnvineiblo Armada of Spain, 
anil is toolmat(Hl,** was the n*mark of Frederick. It 
was impi^ssible for him to remain long without pro- 
visions, standing still with 70,(HK) men in his front. 

Still more out of humour than when ho advanced, 
ho i^avo orders to his army to fall back to Pis- 
eheli, across the Tasava, on the 20th. l)ut, to his 
surprise, Traun quitted his inacciMtsible position and 
followed oloso uj)on his heels, n>Rolving steadily, as it 
would a])])(Mir, to ])ut a pressure \\\K>\i the King, that 
should toroe him out of the kingdom : so that when 
OoniTal Nassau was sent forward with a detachment 
to ex])l(>re the road to Kolin, he found 8000 Austrians 
established on a height near KutUniWrg ready to op- 
pose his j)ro^ress. These mancuuvres afford a good 
example of ilu' ])lain eomnion-senso of practical 
strateiry, in ()]»])osition to Theories of War, — to prove 
to your enemy, by little incidents, that you are not 
afraid of him ; and to avail yourself, whenever you can, 
of the a(lvanta<^e of ])re8sing him when he is in re- 
tn»at ; beeausi* every one who has seen service knows 
how the temper, and even the courage of soldiers, are 
atfeeted aeeording as they are the pursuers or the pur- 
sued. Traun not only sent flying parties to alarm the 
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King for his flanks and his communications, but a 1744. 
strong body of men who stood so as not to be forced "" 
also irritated His Majesty in his movements, by day 
and by night, never allowing him the satisfaction of 
a fight. Privations and want of supplies soon induced 
fatigue and sickness in the Prussian army, so that it 
could not stand any where, but was obliged to move 
back. The Austrian partisan corps at the same time 
swarmed around from every quarter, and proved no 
stingless flies ; they followed hard upon the heels of 
the Prussian army, destroyed their rest, and dogged 
every movement: they intercepted supplies, and cut 
off couriers and mails ; so that for weeks the King 
found himself perfectly isolated, not even receiving 
intelligence of what was passing elsewhere in Europe. 

Baron Trenck was ubiquitous. Amid rain and pitchy Expoilients 
darkness, he was never seen till he was felt. The Prus- P^^J"*^^.?" 
siaus were startled at Kolin, which they only reached 
on the 4th November, by the sound of cymbals and bar- 
barous music ; and the next moment the suburb of the 
city burst into a blaze, while unseen musketry was 
opened upon the cantonment. At another time the 
course of a rivulet was turned at midnight ; so that 
in the morning the horses of the cavalry were up to 
their bellies in water. There was a perfect incapacity, 
under the necessity of keeping moving, either to resent 
or to repel these insults. Once or twice Frederick had 
a narrow escape of being himself taken prisoner as he 
busied himself with his troops in some of these inroads. 
The Tasava afibrded him no check: the memorable 
battle-fields of Jannitz and Czaslau offered no shelter. 
Frederick was impatient to make Traun strike a blow ; 
who, on his side, was gaining victories without fight- 
ing or losing a man. Bad weather increased the evils 
of unremitting fatigue to the piirsued in this gipsy life; 
and no choice was left to the invader but to escape 
from the net in which he was caught at any sacrifice. 
This was difficult. If he made up his mind to hold 
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1744. Iiifi ^routul fit. I'm^iio, lin tntmt ^ivn up liii oonitnnfii* 
nilidtiM w it'll Sihuiii iiimI liii« own hfmo. Jf \w tiirniNl 
imidp l»v IVnliiliitx, or K(»niKf*Ki'nt'Xf or ffoiH*fitifiiiiflt, 
U) ^iiiti Mm roml in Hilmiii, Prii^un nnd nil llolicmii 
wrrn loMt'. Krr(l<*rirk tio^hu'tptl no ox|NMli(*iit to forM 
IV1M111 in (irfr|it. 11 liiiitlf, or t^o iimkn a liiilt ; tmt th« 
KicJd-MiirHJial imviT AitHUtiird n poitil.iori of (U«ri<tM», 
litit. trod ilnifi^riMlly njKiii Inn oppotii*tit<*fi ]wv\n filf(tit Mid 
t\ny ; ho l\mi i\w Kiii^ whn porCoi'oo oMi^od Ui fall Imok 
froiii tlip prcMMiirr tliiit. wiin rotit'itiunlly put* upon iiim; 
iiiid (III tlip Sill or Will Novptnlmr Im cni ilio CiordiM 
Ktioi liy ctOHHiii;/ ilic Kilio nrnr Koliti M\{\ KuitM- 
l»rr^. 
Trillin 'rniiiii pulled up iii Mrflork, wlinro tio liful Mil* 

oTii'Tiim ^'I''*1>''*I I''** «''"•"!'» ''"^' "*'^ ^'^ riH-rivi'd |K?rofn|itory 
iMitnii'Mir ordiTH from Viniitia io piiHli on iindor any oirottoi- 
Ki!ii< rroiii ^{,„,|,.,,^^ m,,] luminl i«vcn a rronHinf( of ttio KllWf In 
nrdrr to riii oil' ilio Kiti^ from Prii^un. Tho OfNmi- 
iioti wiiN II diiliciili ofK*, fuid donmndiMl nil iliu tnot Afid 
i*x]MTiriH<(« (d'otir Kif^ld-Miirfdiul io ncrnrnptiiiti iti TIm 
lifiiil<H of iliM KI1h«, wlirrn ilin rivnr \n lion) drivofi to 
tiiiikn (III fdiriipi olluiw iit^iiiiiiii lui inirtisiofi of tha 
Moniviiiii liilln, rrndrnMl of roiimo tlin pitrtnim mon 
i'on(iiir(l mid rotiH(M|inMiily f«iron^(ir, ami tho bankl 
iiioro di'friiHiMn. TriMiti ojiMily ninvaufw^d ttio impot* 
Hiliiliiy of niipiiijiiiti^ n yiwHu^v in fnro of ttio King's 
iiriiiy : niid in ('oiiHiM|tipiH'o of Iliu wary piproohi Frt* 
diM'ick, t.(» wlioiii iliif« liin^iifi^o was oonvoyod^ wai 
piii oil' liirt ^^luii'd. KuIhi* niiuioMivn'N, an if to attempt 
II rroMMiii^, W4*nt tiindo from iinioiotinio \ and Oenonl 
NiiMMJiii wiiH oven pormiil'iMl tJii^opportunityof ropttlldng 
nil utioiiipird |)UHf((i^n ni I'Hrfiliiniwdi. Tho idea that 
iln* AiiMtj'ijiiiM nit^lii miiko 11 dan^iroiiv dc*Mont Upon 
I'niKiH* wtiH l<liotiKld» hy ilio Pniwiian Oonoralvto bt 
jirolMiMo; wliilo Tnitin'H rm\ dcfil^n of OfOwlng tlM 
rivfM* Hppciirri iilioj^oiliiM' io liavo tiiMiapiid Fredoriok'l 
npiinlii'imioti. 1'liiiH miiiii'm roNicd for ten dayit 
Ai l(<iiKt'h, on ilin nielli of tiio 17th Morembiri 
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the united Austrian and Saxon army were stealthily 1744. 
moved forward to the river bank opposite Temitz. 
On the previous day some Hulans and Hussars were 
swum across the stream on their horses, and ordered to 
conceal themselves in ambuscade in the thick woods 
that abounded thereabouts, receiving strict injunctions 
to stop, or shoot down if necessary, any patrols or 
orderHes that appeared like messengers passing with 
despatches to the King or any body else, and to 
employ the most wakeful vigilance day and night in 
this duty. With the morning light of the 20th the 
first inkling of a forward movement was made evident 
by the arrival of the pontoons, and the laying of a 
bridge opposite Solonitz, over which the most daring 
volunteers speedily effected a passage, while guns and 
infantry opened a heavy fire over their heads from the 
hither bank. Ziethen and his Prussians were, however, 
soon on the alert, and returned an incessant and heavy 
fire upon the Hungarian and Saxon volunteers, who 
nevei-theless persevered in the passage. Again and 
again they were driven back ; but resolution at length 
prevailed in the teeth of fearful slaughter. The bat- 
talions of Wedel and liuddenbrock contested the act 
with Generals Sehulenberg and Huxthausen nobly, 
but at length ineffectually. Ziethen sent repeated 
messengers to Frederick to solicit more strength ; but 
his m(,'S8engers were never able to pass the woods ; 
and for five hours, during which several bridges were 
construct(.d by General Bamklau, not a man came, 
nor a single message or order could reach to or arrive 
from the King ; so that Ziethen's powder being nearly 
spent, and the energies of his troops exhausted, he 
commanded a retreat, leaving Traun with the Aus- 
trians firmly established across the Elbe. The truth 
is, that the Hulans so well performed their duty, that 
the successive messengers, whom during this struggle 
Ziethen had despatched to His Majesty, were every 
one of them intercepted ; and, although the firing 
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1744, was heard at Eolin and Beckonitz, the absence of tiujr 
"~ reports from his General satisfied Frederick that it 
was nothing of any importance. 
The The successful passage of the Elbe by the Austrians, 

^Sdra** however, proved of the first importance to the CDemy, 
from and deranged all his schemes. As soon as the Kiog 

Pnigae. ^^s apprised of Traun's success he concentrated all hii 
troops near Wischeniowitz, and called a Council of 
War. The question was, to determine whether he 
should establish the army at Prague, and from thence 
consolidate the occupation of Bohemia, — or whether 
it would not be better, under the circumstances, to 
evacuate the kingdom altogether, and carry back the 
army into Silesia. After some discussion, and on 
the proposal of Frederick himself, the latter alterna- 
tive was adopted. Billow, the King's Aide-de-camp, 
with much daring, intelligence, and presence of mind, 
made his way back across the Elbe to General Nassau 
at Kolin, to carry the King's orders to withdraw; 
which that General did with great judgment by the 
way of Bychowitz and Nechanitz. Billow got access 
to General Einsiedel, who commanded in Prague, 
to desire him to make the best of liis way to follow 
the King across the mountains. He found, how- 
ever, that Prague had already been evacuated on 
the 20th ; but the Governor had in his haste omitted 
to carry out His Majesty's directions, which were, — 
to level the works, blow up the walls, destroy the 
heavy guns, burn their carriages, and throw every 
stand of small arms he could find in the city into 
the Moldau, and not to quit the city till all this was 
accomplished. This neglect of orders brought Ein- 
siedel into such disfavour with his Sovereign, that, 
although he succeeded in bringing off the garrison to 
unite with the main army, yet he did not again 
obtain employment until 1717. 
Retreat of The Prussian army now commenced its retreat out 
the Pru8- Qf Bohemia in three columns by the passes of Glatz and 
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Trautenau, and by the narrow pass across the moun- 1744. 

tains leading? to Braunau. The march was impeded by . . ^ 

. ^ . 8ian» out of 

the breaking up of the weather, which rendered moun- Bohemia. 

tain-roads difficult : but the Austrians had an affair 
with the King near Jaromirs on the 27th November ; 
and again the Pandours fell upon the rear-guard near 
Pleiss. These insatiable plunderers, however, hearing 
the grunting of hogs in the woods, became instantly 
more intent on catching and killing bacon for them- 
selves than on running the risk of meeting with 
more dangerous prey, and so allowed the enemy 
to get away. By the beginning of December every 
Prussian had quitted Bohemia ; and Frederick re- 
mained with his army till it reached Januhausen on 
the Gth, when he quitted it, and repaired to Berlin. 
The King, who was always severe in judgment of the 
faults committed by himself, was never backward in 
acknowledging the abilities of an adversary ; and it is 
well known, from many remarks scattered up and down 
in his writings, that he had a special admiration for 
the Austrian Field-Marshal Von Traun. He says, on 
this Bohemian campaign, " The conduct of Traun is a 
model of excellence, which every soldier fond of his 
profession ought to study, in order to imitate it if 
he has the ability to do so :*' and now, when he was 
driven out of Bohemia, he remarked, " I might make, 
with some advantage to myself, a couple of campaigns 
under Marshal Traun : that is a man indeed ! " 

In the year 1745 the great European business was 1745. 
the eleetion of an Emperor in the place of " The Bold Conte«t 
Bavarian." The House of Austria was intent on ^,1^^^^^^^^ 
securing this for the husband of Maria Theresa, the an Empe- 
Grand Duke Franz of Lorraine. Frederick did not ^^' 
considfT it below his own ambition to seek to obtain 
that dignity for himself; and he was promised the 
assistance of France. The Bavarian army had been 
worsted, and driven out of the Electorate, on the 19th 
April ; whcm the young Elector, having listened to the 
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1745. advice of his Agnates, concluded peace with the Qu( 

of Hungary, and engaged to uphold the Pragmatics 
Sanction in Germany, and to give his vote to thF=^ 
Grand Duke for Emperor at the ensuing election -«. 
The British Cabinet also wished to secure the Croi 
to him ; and thus Hanover sided with the same part]r 
as did also the Elector of Cologne. Nevertheless th< 
agents of France tampered with the other princes <^: 
Germany, and used all their influence at Munich t< 
revive the pretensions of Bavaria ; while Louis XV — , 
not satisfied with negotiating, sent a powerful arm^y 
into the field under the Prince de Conti, who fortbm^- 
with posted it upon the Maine, in order to overa^^^ ^ 
the deliberations of the Electors at Frankfort. Thi s 
army was supposed to number 80,000 men. TT^ 
guarantee freedom of choice in the Electoral Colleges, 
and to support her own pretensions, the Queen ^nJ 
Hungary despatched Marshal Traun to collect all tt"»e 
troops he could in the circles of Suabia and FranconL ^, 
and in Hesse Darmstadt, and march to protect h-^^r 
cause. 
Marvellous On the 30th May Traun led his army in three di^ 
example of gions from Neuburg on the Danube into North Wi 
Practical temberg. The French army was posted behind t" 
Strategy. Necker. Traun, without appearing to regard 
marched to Hall, on the Kocher, and thence 
Mergentheim, as though he would cross the Mail 
The Prince de Conti, on learning the direction tak 
by the Austrian army, thought to head it by movi: 
in all haste, and by forced marches into Hesse Dan 
stadt, and encamped on the plains near Umstadt 
Obernburg, on the Maine. Bathyani, now acting 
Austria under the peace with Bavaria, hastened to jc:::==^^° 
Traun, who by this junction had nearly an equality ^^ 

force with his adversary. He therefore moved ^° 

with the greater confidence, making continual feints ^^ 
attacking De Conti in his camp at Umstadt, wh»^ ^" 
accordingly the Pxmc^ c^\tt^d to take post at Asch ^' 
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fenburg, on the Maine, about twelve miles north- l746. 
east of Umstadt, and twenty-three miles to the 
eastward of Frankfort. All at once Traun disap- 
peared from before the French, and was lost to their 
reconnoissances and eclaireurs in the great forest of 
Aschaffenburg, and behind the screen of the forest-clad 
Spessart mountains, which here stretch to the north- 
ward until they blend into the spurs of the Rhoen- 
gebirge. Behind this leafy, hilly shelter, all traces of 
the enemy became uncertain. At one moment the 
Austrians were heard of at Wertheim, — at another at 
Orbe. At length General Bafnclau was found to * 
have passed round the French left, and, with his 
pontoons, was reconnoitring a place for a bridge across 
the llhine at Blberich, just below Mayence. Conti 
broke up from Aschaffenburg, where he destroyed the 
bridge, and fell back on Gros Gerau, between Darm- 
stadt and the Bhine, when he heard that Traun had 
crossed the Maine to offer him battle, with that river 
behind him, and that Barnclau had crossed over to 
the west side of the Bhine, and had had an engage- 
ment with a French free corps near Oppenheim, be- 
tween the French army and France. On receiving 
this intelligence the Prince de Conti made no further 
attempts to hold his ground in the vicinity of the 
Electoral city, but on the 18th July carried his whole 
army across at Gernsheim, and encamped near Ostho- 
fen, not far from the city of Worms. However, he 
did not rest there long, but again lifted his camp, and 
retired to Mutterstatt. Traun's cavalry kept close 
behind the retreating Prince, from whom they suc- 
ceeded in capturing His Highness's baggage. 

In consequence of this wonderful effort of practical j^^ newlv 
strategy, Frankfort was no longer threatened. Poli- elected 
tical reasons may have prevented Traun from following ^"^^M*"* 
after the French army, as it was now removed out of Theresa 
the way of intimidating the election, and compelled T^^\ Traun 
to retire behind the lihine, in the £wje of Europe, camp. 
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without a battle, and with scarcely any spilling of 
blood. By well-planned marches and the choice of 
positions alone, the Austrian army stood round Frank- 
fort, and thus the election could be peaceably proceeded 
with. Traun reported himself to his Queen that bis 
hearl-quarters were at Heidelberg, and there he awiuted 
the issue. In spite of all the opposition of Louis XY. 
and Frederick, the Grand Duke Franz attained the Im- 
perial dijjnity, and on the 8th October, 1745, the new 
Emperor came forth from the Electoral city as Em- 
peror of Germany to meet his heroic wife, the Qaeen 
of Hunj^iiry and Bohemia, in the camp of their vic- 
torious army, which now, under the illustrious Field- 
Marshal Von Traun, conducted them back in triumph 
to Vienna. 

In consequence of the great exertions of Traun's 
successful campaigns, he received a year's leave of ab- 
sence to afford some rest to his war- worn body and 
mind, and by the time that period had expir^l his 
active services were no longer required. In recom- 
pense of them, however, the chief command of the 
province of Transylvania was conferred upon him to- 
wards the end of the year 1747 ; but he enjoyed the 
honour for only a few weeks, as he died at the capital, 
Hermannstadt, on the 10th February, 1748, in the 
seventieth year of his ago. 

It is most refreshing to meet with a Warrior such 
as Traun, who is the bright example of a highly 
educated and experienced commander of an army in 
the field. He extinguishes at once those pretenders 
who would lay down theoretic rules of action, by 
openly exhibiting an unfettered practice of all the 
most obvious qualities of a leader of troops. In Field- 
Marshal Von Traun wc have a man who had earned 
half a century's experience, with the intelligent know- 
ledge how to employ it, and had been eminently 
successful, from first to last, against the greatest odds, 
with the most inadequate means. He ezhihitiiy thflre- 
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fore, an example in history which deserves the most 1748. 
careful study on the part of military students. The 
character of his warfare was patient circumspection, 
which always sought to obtain its object without the 
last resource of a battle ; and in this he succeeded to 
an extent that has never been attained by any other 
leader of an army. Stratagem, which was his forte, 
although an almost forgotten expedient with the 
theorists, does, in fact, constitute one of the principal 
branches of the art of war ; and it has been practised 
in all ages by the most eminent Generals in a way 
that has justly advanced their military reputation. 
Add to this those many little expedients and devices 
which should be in the mind of every General. These 
things have been termed Practical Strategy, and in- 
deed there can be no other ; for war is so essentially 
practical, that nothing theoretical respecting it can 
ever be tolerated. We esteem old soldiers on account 
of their experience, because experience in war is valu- 
able ; but I never heard of any one who had the least 
regard for the opinion of recruits, though they were 
to give out their theories of war from night till morn- 
ing. They should condescend to learn the practice of 
the art before they open their mouths upon the 
subject. 

That Traun's superiority has not been fully appre- Traun's 
ciated in historj' is undeniable ; and this has probably ^"^™<^ 
been owing to his having been generally constituted ciently 

what in old soldiers' laneniacje we call " dry nurse " I"™" ™ 

iT,, military 

to an incompetent, or not fully competent superior, memoirs. 

This is the historv of the two Silesian Wars. 

Prince Charles was too young and inexperienced to 

have attempted, much less to have succeeded in, 

that wonderful military operation, the passage of 

the Ithine in defiance of a French army, which 

gave so just a reputation to Marshal Traun ; and 

this was of course much enhanced when it became 

necessar}' to withdraw the same army back again, and 
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1748. to succeed in this under much closer observation from 
the enemy. In the campaign of Bohemia Frederick 
was ouHtod by the simple process of pushing him 
out of the kingdom. The Prussians, once on the 
move, were, by dint of art, never allowed to stop; 
and here again a considerable river was crossed by 
mere address ; so that a most remarkable feature of 
these operations was the wonderful sagacity and 
boundless resources of the commanding mind of the 
General. Jlcsults thus highly honourable to Marshal 
Von Traun have been absorbed in the splendour of 
another man's glory to the injury of the real performer. 
But this injustice may now be redressed by trans- 
mitting the name of that great commander to the 
notice of future generations. 

It is believed that one reason why our hero bJ* 
received such scant justice from history has been th*^ 
his name has been continually mistaken. Duparcq* 
in his " Historical and Military Studies on Prussii^^j 
ascribes Marshal Von Traun*s actions to Marsl"*^ 
])aun ; and Lord Dover, in his " Life of Frederick t.1^** 
Groat," to Marshal Hraun (Brown); and even Schlos^*^^ 
confused the actions of these Field-Marshals, althoa t^*^ 
they belonged to dillerent, though nearly contt*^"*^* 
poraneous, eanii)aigns '. 

5 Milituir ConvorsatioiiB Loxikon ; Acliievcmenta of ¥iu^^ 
Mnrshal Traun, by (IciuTal Watts do IVystor ; Bio^rajj^'*' 
I'niversollo ; CaiupbeirH Life of Frederick II.; Histoire de M*^-* 
Teins ; Vie de Frederic IL, IStrasburg et Paris, 1788. 



